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FOREWORD. 

Tho seriofl of loctaros now in Iho roadcr's hand is .ilio oat* 
oome of many yearo’ patient and peraistont stndy of tho 
oanses of diversity and dilferenoo among tho prevailing 
^religions of the world. In presenting them to ihp enqnir* 
ing pnblie I have to annonnee the momentons discovery' 
of a secret langnage or script that will revolationip'o reli*' 
gions belief and change the very oomplesion of thought. 
It has, indeed, been long sorinised that the' Bibles of the' 
world contain pare porsouifioalions of -diverse - physioal 
forces and phenomena, e. g., olouds, rain, spirit- of vegeta> 
tion, fire and tho like, bat tho sapposition does not satisfy 
the prying intellect and has failed to comindnd general 
aoqaicscenco which it shoald have done if true. Yet it'ttf 
obvlons from tho nnmher and natnre el- the discrepanoies 
alone that are to be found in; them 'that the soriptnros of 
the world could not and ^vere not intended to- be read' 
historioolly. The' discovery- that has now been made 
will show that the yodas, tho Qur’an, the Zend Avesta and, 
indeed, all other ancient mythological soriptures ore- com- 
posed in one single language - nolwitiietonding the out- 
ward diversity of the* alphabets and longues 'in which 
they are couched. We ' may onll this, -secret language 
Piotokrit to distinguish it from I'r'okrit', the people’s tongue, 
and from Sanskrit,' the languago of the Teamed. The sig- 
hifioanco of the term Pictokrit lies .-in the' fact that it 
gives esprossion to the mmt sablimo of human thought in 
‘ pictorial form, its specini merit- being its-onpacity to em- 
body whole philoBophies in a siiiglo pioture or panel of 
paintings. Some of the matter dealt \yith hero' hos already 
-'appeared in my earlier work, the Key of Knowledge, and 
a small portion of.it was inoprporaled in the Appendix to 
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thePiacticat Fatb. published by me io the year 1916* 
The present voik, composed in the form of lectoreS] soiaji . 
op the re^t' of the vrhole ioTestigatioD, in' smaH compassi . 
and is sent oat in the hope that it will at least stlmalate ' 
Ecientifio researob. It is a matter of no small satisfaction 
to me that I am able to oSer the \trork ' at .a price Vrhiob . 
dionld be within the teach of one and' all. ' . 

t only remains to be added that these lectnres are connected ' 
'With one.another after a plan, and shonid be'read in the 
, order in whiish they are arranged. 

Hasooi : 

1st iQaro%, 29S1, 



0. R. JAlIir, 
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. CONFLUENCE OF OPPOSITES. 

OR 

COMPARATIVE RBLIOION. 

FIRST LECTURE. 

General Stn vey. 

Comparative Religion is a science. It is that depart* 
meet of ■ rational knowlege which seeks to ascertain 
the views of different religions to reconcile their teach* 
ings to one another, collecting, sorting and interpreting 
.ancient lore to getat truth. It proceeds upon a policy 
of. criticism that is constructive in its ultimate nature, 
in so far, at least, as it seeks to find out the element of 
truth behind every form of belief, though, naturally, a 
great deal of destructive work is to be performed in the 
beginning to get rid of the cobwebs of superstition and 
error adhering to diverse faiths. 

The field.of enquiry is vast and 'almost unexplored. 
Indeed, no one is known to have ever approached the 
subject in a scientific spirit. There is one known work 
of the fourteenth cento rj-, termed Satva Darshana 
• Sangraha, but it is neither scientific in nature nor ex- 
haustive in scope, its author (Madhava Acbarya) content- 
‘ log himself. with a general discussion of a few abstract 
points raised by the diverse schools of Indian melapby- 
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sics known to him. The problem of today- is concerned- 
not so much wilii the metaphysical analysis of discursive 
thought as with the bringing, into a line of systeitis so 
diametrically opposed aS Jainism, Vedicism, Chris- 
•tianity, Islam, Zoroastrianism and Judaism appear to 
be. This task, it is supeifiuous to add, has. never been 
attempted before, 'though in recent times a few unquali- 
fied or half-qualified writers have endeavoured, from ' 
highly laudable motives of goodwill and human love, . 
to establish a somewhat far-fetched harmony between 
some of these creeds. As embracing all the diversified 
forms of belief, that is to say, in its entirety*, the subject 
has never been approched hitherto, nor have the root- 
causes of misunderstanding between different religions' 
been ever laid bare in the bistoiy of human Ihoogh.t, 

With respect to the method of comparison, also, it 
has been a favourite method with those who have 'gone- 
before us to try to reconcile the diverse faiths to orle ■ 
another by pointing out and emphasizing a few featur^- 
of resemblance in each one of them and by ignoring and^- 
minimising all kinds of differences in their teachings// 
as if they could be disposed of so easily — by merely-. ■ 
being ignored. This method does not appeal to me as ' 
satisfactory, for there can be no true or lasting recori/' 
ciliation so long as the differences remain unexplained. 
To arrive at true reconciliation,- then, we must analyse 
these, differences themselWs to obtain their commoh\ 
unifying principle, if there be one underlying them ' 
We shall have to dive .deep beneath the surface of things = 
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to understand the very genesis' nf di(Terences, so to 
speak. We shall thus be erecting a Temple of Truth 
which shall also bo a real Temple of Union that shall 
be the place of worship (or all kinds and classes of men, 
where dincrciices shall not need to be stifled but shall 
actually go to clarify the real fundamental tenets of 
Truth and to cement friendship and amity amongst 
men all the more closely for their reiteration. 

I must not, however, suffer you to remain under the 
erroneous impression that anything like complete justice 
can be done to the subject. Titis is simply out of the 
question, being precluded by the vastness of the field 
of enquiry. My difHculty arises as much from want of 
time, which is entirely inadequate for the task, as from 
’ lack of knowledge and penetration into a very large 
number of quaint conceptions of mystic and mystifying 
' thought that have been woven into theological, dogmas 
and myths. In the face of all these elements of diificul- 
. ty there is, however, one great feature of reassurance 
and encouragement whicii consists in the discovery of 
the Important fact that mystic thought has been running 
on parallel lines in all the different creeds and cults 
and that an elucidating * key ' is nearly always to be 
found concealed, or is, at least, easily traceable in almost 
every ancient scripture. The large and varied assort- 
ment of mystic conceptions and symbolic thought is 
thus reducible to a definite number of principles which 
fully justify us in the formulation or rather the re- 
.formulation and re-construction of the original systems- 
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o£ religious thought that have Iain b.uried beneath -the 
dust of centuries. Positive assurance, akin to ■ absolute 
accuracy is predicated in favour of the results thus 
reached by nothing less than the direct convergence of 
the several lines of research — scientific, metaphysical, 
mystic and hierological — on to one single, point, namely, 
the re*constructed Truth. We shall thus be hot, only 
laying down the beginnings of a science .of Comparative : 
Religion to be built upon by our successors, but shall 
also be raising up a real Temple of Truth -and Utiion. 
which shall be a permanent heritage. of mankind for all-- 
times and ages, — a lofty moral edifice, .complete an^ ; 
self-contained in all its departments, though admitting 
of additional structures to be raised on lines and founds-,, 
tions already laid down. The results of our spade-work-; 

* ' • I ' t t * 

here will, 1 trust, suffice to demonstrate the validity . of,' 
the method and means recommended. 

With respect to the method of reconciliatioit, you- 
and I who stand in this Hall of Reason must agree that ' 
the strictest logic must be our guide in the elucidation -- 
of the different problems as. they arise in the course of 
our investigation. Bias and bigotry are subversive -of- 
truth, and fanatical fervour destructive of reason itself.*. 
As for private convictions and vague intuitions of .in- 
dividuals, well, we have to leave them out of account if 
for no other reason than this that they do not tend to 
lucidity of thought and ate therefore out of, place in 
scientifi.c research. As said by me .elsewhere, if private! 
intuitions of individuals could be relied upon in place 
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of st!entifically tilie conceptions d£ reason,' every lunatic 
would have acquired the right to fill the chair of philoso- 
phy and every morbid subject of hysteria and hallucina- 
tion to rank as a patron of Science. Reason and reason 
alone must be our guide throughout, at least till such 
time as a Teacher is found whose intuitive wisdom can 
be implicitly relied upon as an unfailing light to guide 
' our. steps in the right direction. For- the same reason 
-we must leave Scriptural text out of consideration, at 
least in the first instance, for, in addition to being full 
of matter which is highly incredible and most unaccep- 
• table to any one except those who accept it as part of 
their faith, the Holy Scriptures of almost all the reli- 

- gions now prevailing in the world as well as of those 
' that flourished in the past are generally self-contradic- 
tory and discrepant witii one another, so that it is not 

‘ possible for them to be accepted, as truth pure and 
.-simple. 

What intellectualism signifies, and how it can be 
■ speedily developed, will be explained in the next lecture, 
meanwhile it is clear that no one who has not eliminat- 
ed all traces of superstition from his mind can be 
considered qualified to study the- truth. If there be any 
one ’present here who declines to abide by the arbitra- 
^ ment of his own unbiased reason, he should not feel 
. aggrieved if his claim to rationalism is non-suited in 
the supreme court of common sense. 

' I shall now proceed to. briefly describe the tenets 

- and dbcVri'nes of the diverse filth's, so as to be able to 
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ascertain tlieir common features of resemblance as well 
as their points of difference. 

Jainism lays d the . following seven -iattvas 
{essentials or heads of study) : — ' 

(i) jiva (spirit), 

(ii) ajiva (non-spirit), 

(iii) dsrava (influx of matter into spirit), 

(iv) bandha (bondage), 

(v) samvara (stoppage of influx), 

(vi) nirjard (destruction of bondage), and 

(vii) jtnokshn (salvation). 

There are nine paddrathas, formed by the addition 
of two other subjects namely, 

(viii) punya (merit) and 

(ix) papa (demerit) 

to the seven iattvas. The world is eternal and uncreated 
and comprises two kinds of substance, namely, spirit,- or 
living substance and non-spirit, or ajsva, which class 
includes several realities such as matter, space, ether 
etc. Of these spirit and matter are the two really im- 
portant substances. Spirit comprises an infinite num- 
ber of units, or individuals, termed jivas (living beings), 
and matter tpudgala) is atomic.. The changing, shifting 
nature of the universe is due to the interaction between, 
spirit and matter, which is governed by certain well- 
defined laws of nature. Mundane souls are spirits 
existing in combination with matter by whose union 
the natural attributes of the former are curtailed in 
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-varying degree, according to tlie type of their fusion and 
the quantity of matter, adhering to each soul. .Complete 
ireadom from matter is moksha (salvation) which leaves 
. the soul as pure Spirit and therefore without the curtail- 
ments imposed upon its attributes by tlie association 
.X)f matter. The attributes of pure Spirit include * — 

(i) Omniscience, 

(ii) Blissfulness, and 
-(Hi) Immortality. 

Accordingly, every freed Soul becomes Omniscient, 
'£ver*Blissfut and Immortal, in consequence of separa- 
tion fro.m matter. 'For this reason is a, Redeemed One 
termed Parmndiman (Supreme Soul). The Paraindtmans 
reside at the topmost part of the universe, at a 
Place termed Siddha Si/d (the Abode of the Perfect 
Ones) whence there is no returning into the pain and 
misery of savMdra (transmigration). All the rest whose 
number is infinite remain involved in transmigration 
and subject to repeated births and deaths. The migrat- 
ing soul passes through four grades of life, known as' 
lour g/ifis. These are the deva, ndraAa, 9nanushya and 
Ixryancha gatis. The first of these is the condition of 
existence as a resident of heavens ; the second, of life 
in bells ; the 'third signifies human existence, and the 
fourth embraces all other forms of life, that is birds 
brutes, insects, plants, metals and the like. There are 
'•different grades of conditions and circumstances in each 
:Of these four gatis, but the main types are only four. 

_ The residents of heavens enjoy great felicity nod plea- 
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sure, though ' they are not*’ altogether free from misery 
and* pain'; those in hells have for-' theif Ibt; intolerable 
suffering ; mao experience'5'bolh pleasure ahd pain, with 
the latter generally preponderating'; and the iUyamha 
gati is also full of misery and ' pain. . -Birth ^-.and .death 
characterise every one of these four type's, of existence, - 
and only those who pass out of the. sphere of traps, - 
migration enjoy eternal life. But there is no fear of the 
merit acquired in one life- being lost . in. a succeeding 
‘ rebirth The effect of p«nya .(virtue) and pPPfl (evil) 
is carried by the soul from life to life .and determines- 
the type of reincarnation (fori). 

Release from transmigration is obtained by ' the- 
observance of the vows of ahimsA (non injury), -truth- 
fulness, non-stealing, continlence and indifference . to 
wordly goods, and by the practising of certain ethical 
rules, — humility, forgiveness and the like, — as xV'ell as by 
mental and physical asceticism, e.g.,' study,* meditation, 
contemplation and fasting. Put in a. nutsliellj the, path 
to Nirvana consists in the conffUence' of Right Faith (be- 
lief in tattvas), Right Knowledge {knbwledgie of taiivas)- 
and Right Conduct (observance’ of the prescribed rules). 
This tri()le Right Path is ' designed- to .enable -the soul 
to attain to Godliood whi.chis’its bwi) nature potentially. , 
An infinity of Souls -have 'already; attained to divine 
status by following- this Right* Path, which, it is insisted . 
upon, is the only method of obtaining nirvana ,(the, 
status and glory of Godliood). This method is twofold ; ; 
(I) less rigid for’ householders and (2) strictly austere, to,; 
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‘be pursued by ascet!cs«and saints. The householder be- 
gins with the acquisition of Right- Faith and takes to 

■ the observance of the vows already described, gradually 
' rising, step by step, through what are technically known 

ispratimaSf to the stage of asceticism when be becomes 
snbxebt to the severer rules laid down for the guidance 
of saints. The pratimas are eleven in niimber and 
mark the spiritual progress made by the soul, from time 

* to time," as well as from one step to another, each suc- 
ceeding step signifying an additional feature of pro- 
gress over and above the preceding one. The life of 

■ 'a sdti/iu'is' one tif great severity,; lie aims at the attain- 
ment of pore self-contemplatiou by co.mpletely detach- 
ing himself from the world, and by mortifying his lower 
nature. . In this way, by means of penances and fasts, 
he frees bis soul from the undesirable conpanionship of 

- matter, thereby destroying tlie dominion of karma and 
transmigration. With its hat mas destroyed, the Sdhl 

. becomes Omniscient and Immortal, and is filled with 

■ its own svahhdvxk (natural) bliss, wiiich shall never 
know deterioration or abating at any time in the future. 
According to Jainism, the soul must undergo trans- 

- migration HU nirvana be ' reached. There are certain 
souls that shall hever. obtain nxivana^ though the 

• potency of GuBbood 'is as much a characterisatic of 
their naturd as of any other soul. Their km mas are of 
' a very malignant type and shall always debar them from 

thd nina irdi (triple Jewel) of Right Faith, Right Know* 
- ledge and Right Cbhduct, without wiiich salvation is not 
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to be obtained. Ms we shall see later, the Jalna- stand* 
point is purely the scientist’s point of view and there 
is, consequently, no room for any gods arid goddesses 
within its scope, though it recognises the’ being of 24 
Teachers in every cycle of time of incalculable duration; 
These Great Masters are termed Tirthatmkaras- (Foun- 
ders of a fordable passage) to take the soul to the 
other shore beyond the turbulent sea of samsdra (trans- 
migration). These Great Ones are not incarnatioris of 
any god or other greater or lesser divinity ruling in 
high heaven, but men who perfected themselves by 
following the very method which they afterwards pre- 
ached to others. 

Vedicism is the expression of human adoration for 
a certain type of supernatural beings of whom the roost' 
notable are three primary deities that are compressible 
into or reducible to one. These are 

(1) Surya, the Sun 

(2) Indra and 

( 3 ) Agni 

Surya is the leader ' and king in heaven ; the other, 
gods follow him and he bestows immortality on them. 
It is to him that the sacred prayer termed Gayatri /s 
addressed daily by almost all classes of Hindus. 

The text of this most sacred prayer reads as 
follow*^ — 

“Let ni meditate oa that eacoelleBt glory of the divine 
Vivifier 5 may he open oar anderstandiog." 
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Indra is the lord of the thunderbolt, and the leader 
•of the heavenly hosts. His is a unique figure in Hindu 
mythology. The seducer of his own spiritual preceptor’s 
-wife, he was made more handsome by Brabm& who trans» 
formed the thousand ugly spots resulting in conse* 
•quenceof the adulterous intercourse into so many eyes. 

The enemy of the god is Vritra, 

" Whose demon hosts from age to sge 
With Indra war nnceastog wage ; 

Who, times nnnnmhered omshed and slain, 
la ever newly horn again. 

And evermore renews the strife 
In which again lie forfeits life.” 

——Dr. Unir. 

' Indra is a powerful god, and directly after his birth 
•demands, 

" Where, mother, dwell those warriors fierce 
Whose haughty hearts these holts most pierce ? '* 

At last a battle is fought between the god and the 
demon, resulting in the victory of the former. 

The third of these most prominent of the Vedic 
deities is Agni. He is the priest of gods at xrhose in> 
vocation they appear. He is also their mouth, so that 
the gods are directly nourished ^and strengthened by 
the sacrifices offered to him. Agni is represented In pic- 
tures as having three legs and seven hands. As a priest, 
Agni is regarded as 'the divinest among flie sages, 
immediately acquainted with all the forms of worship ; 
the liaise director, the successful accomplisher, and the 
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protector of all 'Ceremonies, wlio enables men to serve' 
tberr.gods in a correct and acceptable manner’ (Wilkifas,'' 


Hindu Mythology). 


As said before, these three gods aire Uie most ’pf<J- 
mineot among the Hindu deities of the Vedic age ^ 
they are not conceived as limited by tlie powers of the 
others, and none of them ranks superior to any olherv ^ 
As a matter of fact, the. same epithets '.are used with 
reference to them all indiscrlminatjely. 


The object of the Hindu worship of gods may_ be ■ 
gatiiered from the following verses of Dr. Muir, com- 
posed with reference to another of the Vedic gods whose . 
worshipper is ’promised all that is implied therein 

*' All imperfootions leave behind : 

AeBUine thy ancient frame once more-~ 

Each limb and aenae then hadat before, 

From every earthly -taint refined. 

" And now with hea-venly glory bright, 

With life iotenaer, nobler, bleat, 

With large capacity- to taste 
A fnller mbaanre of delight. 

" In those fair realms of oloadleas day, ' 

Where Tama every joy anp^ies, 

And every longing satisfies,-, . 

Thy blisB shall never know decay.'’ - 


TH., 


Zo roastrianism is the ancient religion of Persia, ahd 
is now fdllowe'd by a ’ sectio'n''bf Indian people, 'the' 
,Pd'rs!s (is bf Persian -e'xit'raction), The Farsi worship Ts- 
' bhiefly ’d.evotioh tb a deity, nathed Ahqra Mazda, iVho.' 
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IS one of an eiernat pair of twins, the other being Angra 
Main}*a also known as Ahriman. Of these, Ahura 
Mazda is the good Spirit and the other, the power of 
evil- The name Ahura Mazda signifies the All-wise 
Lord, from Ahura = the Lord and Mazda, the All-wise. 
In addition to Ahura Mazda, the Parsis offered adora- 
tion to other gods, including the 'Sun, the Moon and 
Agni. The f atsis believe in resurrection of the dead 
and in regeneration of the world on the destruction of 
the creation 'of Ahriman. The soul is regarded as 
immortal and' responsible for its acUons. All souls 
will be furnished with new bodies on resurrection and 
shall, enjoy enternal bliss thereafter. Tiie Parsis dis- 
play a great deal of reverenc^ bordering on devotion, 
for Fire — whence their nickname of fire-worshippers. 
Good thought, good word and good deed constitute the 
ethics of Zoroastrianism. The Ashtm Vohu, the prayer 
formula that every Zoroastrian learns by heart, teaches: 
^Holiness is the best good and happiness; happiness to 
him who .is the Holy One for the sake of the best 
Holiness’ (ERE. Vol. IX. page 648). Amongst the puri- 
ficatory rites of the Parsis is included the ghosei, a wash- 
ing with goNtcs (cow’s urine). The sacrosanct Aliuna 
Vairya, . a sort of !)o1y mantram (formula) is recited by 
the Parsis as a very effective means of repelling evil. It 
reads as follows; — 

"As the Ahu is to be chosen. 

So (let) the Ralu (be) from every legal fitness, 

A creator of mental goodness, 
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And of life’s actions done for Mazda 
And the kingdom (be) to Ahura, ’ 

Whom (the Aliu, or'the Ratu) .He has appoint- 
ed as noarisher to the poor/’—ERE. I. 
238. ' ' ' ■ 

This is to be recited not only, at the time of cere- 
monial worship but also in connection with the ordinary 
duties and work. The scriptures of 'Parsism, which' 
have come down to us only in fragments, also mention 
Mithra as a deity to be worshipped, but I propose to 
deal with Mithraifim separately -in one of the subsequent 
lectures. It may, however, be mentioned here that Me-' 

tel * I 

tempsychosis is openly taught in certain of • the Pars!' 
Books, <s. g.y Mihabad (see Fountainhead of Religiooi pp^' 
156-158.) The bright, all-happy, “ l>lis5fu) abode of the ' 
Holy Ones” (SBE. XXIII, page 34) is the place where ■ 
the Residents know neither sickness, nor pain nor- 
death. This seems to correspond to the.Sidha Sili of. 
the Jainas on reaching which sickness and sorrow are. 
parted from for ever and where the soul enjoys immeasur*. 
able happiness, eternal life and all-embracing knowledge. 

Judaism is the ancient creed of the Jews whose god' 

is Jehovah or Jahweb. He is the maker of the universe' 
and also of all things.' He^made the first pair of humait 
beings, and placed them in the Garden- of Eden which 
he planted, and 'which contained, 'among others, a tree 
of Knowledge of Good and Evil and one of Life. Man 
. disobeyed Jehovah’s injunction, and, at the instance of; 
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the serpent, ate the fruit of the first named tree. For 
this he was turned .out of the Garden of Eden with hia 
consort £ve who was l)is companion in the transgression 
and who became his wife thereafter. Death also came 
to fasten itself on Adam in consequence of the act of 
disobedience. Adam had at first two sons, Abel and 
Cain, the former of whom was murdered by the latter, 
his brother. . Cain was thereupon cursed by Jehovah, 
and he became a fugitive and wanderer on the face 

m S. 

of the earth. Subsequently a third, son, Seth, the 
appointed, was born to Adam, andlt was Enos, the son 
of Seth in whose time people began to call on the Lord, 
or, according to another reading of the text, to call 
themselves by the name of the Lord (vide marginal 
notes to Genesis (iv. 26). 

Ever since the transgression Jahweh has been exhort' 
ing the people to obedience and has repeatedly sent 
messages to that effect to Israelites through sundry 
prophets. The worship of Jehovah, whose most signU 
ficant name is 1 AM, consisted in prayer, psalm and 
sacrifice chiefly. Jehovah describes himself as a jea- 
lous god, visiting the iniquity of men into the third 
and fourth generation of them that hate him. As for 
future life, metempsychosis was rejected by Exoteric 
philosophers among the Jews but accepted by the Eab- 
balists (ERE. VII. 626). In a way, the Jews believed in 
resurrection and also the advent of i future Messiah who 
is to establish a new order of things. Their ethical code ' 
may be' said to be summed up in the following com' 
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mandments of Jehovah which are >sai(l. to have been 
imparted to Moses : — •• . ; 

. ' ' . 'I'l •• 

(1) " Thou sbalt have no other God before me. 

(2) ** Thod shalt not 'make unto thee any graven 

image, or any lilceness of anything. , ' *' 

(3) " Thou shalt not take the name pf the LoM* 

thy God in vain. 

(4) " Six days shalt thou labour, but the seventh,; 

is the sabbath of the Lord thy God,-.in it.' 

thou shalt not do any work. 

* « 

(5) ** Honour thy father and thy mother. 

(6) “Thou shalt not kill, J. 

(7) “ Thou shalt not comoait adultery.. ' 

(8) Thou shalt not steal. 

(9) “Thou shall not bear fklse witnes^ against. 

tijy neighbour. ' . ' 

(lO) “ Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour’s housed ; 
thou shalt not covet tliy neighbour's, wife, 
nor his man servant, nor ,his maid -servant, 
nor his ox, nor.his.ass, nor -anything that.' 
is thy neighbour’s.''. 

' . f 

Vedftn^ is fhe most famous of all the .systems of 
Hindu metaphysics and pursues' the line. of thought' 

. known as Idealism. The visible perceptible world, all - 

that the senses reveal, everything .that the mind knows, 

is unreal, unsubstantial and imaginary,' The senses are 
deceptive; we often, mistake a «p.e for a serpen, tr 
How, then, cap a man in poMession of his wits rely 
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Upon their revelation ? It is a huge illusion that lies 
stretched ■ before us ; a tremendous perennial dream is 
being played on the mystery-sta'ge !. Yet the actors 
are the very spectators who have forgotten themselves. 
What is it all due to ? How, why, where and when it 
began ^ How, why, where and when will it end? 
How, vfhy, vvhere and when calne the spectators to en- 
gage themselves as actors ? It is no good putting these 
qdestidhs ; can a dreamer expect to get satisfactory 
answers to such questions while tlie dream persists ? 
No ; you should similarly wait till you are safely out 
of ft. Even this talk about a getting out of it is illu- 
sory. You were never in it ; how, tlten, can there be a 
getting out for you? This is indyd the aniivncitaniya 
(indescribable) I Underlying this huge panoramic illu- 
sion is one reality or existence, immutable, all-pe'rvading, 
'seif-subsisting. This ubiquitous existence is cliaracter- 
tsed by sat (existence), chit (conscioushbss) and ananda 
(blissj, and is termed, after its ajttribdtes, Sachcbida- 
nanda (Sat<chit-ananda). It is also called Brahman. 
It is' the only reality ; there is nothing elf^e iti existence, 
individual soiils are of the nature of phantoms in a 
dream ; they, have; no existence of their own. There 
Is hd question of salvation or of being saved. Know 
yourself to' be free and free "you are there and then. 
This Sublime truth is to be realise'd to escape from the 
illusory misery of an illusory . world. Self-knowledge 
is' hecessary for the realisation of the idea of the Self, 
that is the true "leality and the only existence. Self* 
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realization is attained in samddhi which means the 
merging of the mind in the Reaiity or Self, 'with body 
and thought controlled. Samddhi is to be attained by 
practising certain rules laid down in works on yoga. 

This is Hindu Monism or rigid Idealism of the non- 
dual Vedanta. Apart from this, there are two other 
systems also known as Vedanta. They differ from the 
monistic school in so far as they admit, though with 
many limitations and qualifications, the existence of a_ 
world and individual souls besides Brahman. Incon- 
sistent as it seems, all these scliools of Vedanta subs- 
cribe to the doctrine of transmigration which is to be 
terminated on the realisation of the Self. 

Vedanta is essentially an Indian, or, to be more 
exact, a purely Hindu form of belief, but it seems to 
have influenced non-Htndo thought outside India in one 
instance at least. For Muslim Sufe-ism is practically 
a copy of the Vedanta with slight variations which 
cannot be closely looked into here for want of time. . . 

The Sankhyan school of Hindu metaphysics, founded 
by Kapila, starts by positing two eternal realities^ /«»■«- 
sha and prakriti. The ptmisha is' merely a spectator and 
is separate from the spectacle. Prakriti is the equival- 
ent of nature, conceived, in.au abstract way, as being 
characterised by intelligence (sattva), motion {rajas) and 
rest {tamas). All that is changing and shifting, all that 
is impermanent and transient, all that is produced from 
reflection, as also all that is concerned in. the process 'oi 
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•reflection, pertains to and is evolved out of prakritL 
There is an alternation of involution and evolution, the 
•order of the one being the reverse of that of the other. 
The following is the order of evolution : 
Pumtha’—‘Fnrutha‘—PRAKRlTL 

(1) Mahai (intelHgeDOo). 

(2) Ahamkara (ogoity). 


Modified Modified by (amac 

by eattva I 

(4-8) the T ■) (943) 1 

Svo eeQBee V ' VFivo hioda o£ 1 

J J motor (anofioDB. f 


Sonnd Tooch Golonr Flovonr SmoU 


(14) 

Etbor 

(16) 

Air 

(16) 

Firo 

(17) 

Water 

(18) 

Earth ' 

(19) 

(20) 

(21) 

(22) 

(23) 


Tiiese 23 products of evolution taken with purusha 
and prakriti constitute the 25 taitvas of the Sankhyan 
school, the knowledge of whicli is necessary to obtain 
release from transmigration. Of course, in a system 
like Kapila’s tiiere is no room for the notion of creation, 
though some of the later writers have endeavoured to 
. drag it within the fold of Ishvara-vfida (theism). As 
to every other system of Hindu Thought, yoga is also 
an accessory to Sankhya. 

Nvaya (the logical school) lays down no less than 
sixteen tattvas as follows : — 
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- (t) pramana (a right knowledge or means of, know- 
ledge), - 

(2) prameya (object of pramatut), . 

(3) doubt; • 

(4) purpose, 

(5) illustration, 

(6) siddhnntn (final conclusion or truth), 

(7) premises, 

(8) confutation, 

(9) ascertainment, 

(10) discussion, 

(ri) wrangling, 

(12) cavil 

(13) fallacy, 

(14) quibble, 

(15) futility, and 

(16) occasion for rebuke. 

The soul, body, senses, objects of sense, intellect, 
mind, activity, fault, transmigration, fruit, pain and re- 
lease are the objects of right knowledge. . Pain,.birtiv 
activity, faults and misapprehension are the things/tb 
be destroyed. On their successive annihilation,- -in the 
reverse order, follows release. There is no reference ,tp*, 
a creator in the Nyaya Sutras of Gautama on which 
the system is founded, except once incidentally in-'meet- 
ing a Buddhist argument. 

The Vaiseshika system maintaiiis that supreme 
good, that is to say cessation of pain, results- from the, 
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4 ciiowledge of predicables of which there are six, namely, 
substance, attribute, action, genus, species and combiua- 
'tion. Substances /are nine in number — ^Earth, Water, 
Fire, Air, Ether, Time, Space, Self and Mind. Attributes 
are colour, taste, smell, touch, number, measure, sepa* 
■rateness, conjunction, disjunction, priority, posteriority, 
understanding, pleasure, pain, desire, aversion and voli- 
-tion, ' Throwing upwards, throwing downwards, contrac- 
tion, expansion and motion are acHons. Release from 
transmigration is obtained when action does not otigin- 
.at'e in the' mind that has become steady in the soul, 
Like the Nyayikas, the Vaiseshikas, did not originally 
acknowledge a world-making god, though they bowed 
'to the authority of Vedas' 'as the word of a qualified 
Teacher, 

• The Yoga school of Hindu philosophy recognises 

(i) 'God as the ideal for contemplation, 

• (2) 5 ouls, and 
■ (3) Matter. 

Release from transmigration is the aini of the soul. 

. It results in the cessation 'of pain which is to be attained 
'in 'samtSi/it. _ Samddhi itself is the culmination or the 
■ last of a.series of. steus, called limbs of yoga. These 
steps are termed (i) yaina, (2) niyatna, (3) ds-ttia, (4) 
^pr&ndvdnuta{^) pyafydh'drq,{ 6 )’dJidrnA, (7) dhydna and 
(8) samddki. 

"Yaina consists in the following five kinds of res- 
, iraints: — • 
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. . (i) (not killing or injuring), 

(ii) truthfulness, - 

(iii) non>steaHng, 

(iv) sexual abstinence, and 

(v) • avoidance of avarice, that is of, worldly goods,. 

Niyaina signifies. 

(i) cleanliness, 

(ti) contentment, 

(Iii) asceticism, 

(iv) study, and 

(v) devotion, 

Asana, is posture for meditation, and pr^n&yAma^y 
regulation of breath j but signifies theannibila- 
tion of the senses, consequent on the slate of catalepsjr 
to be induced by practice. 01 the remaining linab's,.' 
dh&rttd is mental concentration, dhydna, meditation ' or 
contemplation, and sam&dhi^ the culmination of them ' 
all In an ecstatic trance. 

Buddhism was originally an Indian religion, though 
il ls now extinct in India. It was founded some two-- 
thousand five hundred years ago by a man who subse- 
quently came to be known as Buddha, Buddha's teach- 
ing comprises the ' sponleneUy' oi the world, that is a 
dental o! its creation as well as ot a creator', and non- 
permanence of tilings, including' 'the soul.’ Nirvana'is 
the extinction of the will to, be which is the cause of 
transmigration. . Buddha’s descri^ption of transmigration 
,has the.merit of noveity and.is altogether unique. - There 
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is no continuity'of individuality from life to life, accord- 
ing, to Buddha, but only of the quintessence of individual 
character or experience, which, finding a suitable soil 
of which there is no lack immediately sprouts forth, and 
is thus engrafted upon a different stock from the one on 
which it was nurtured and formed. It is the destruction 
of this nucleus of re-birth which is thrown out by each 
"bundle” or aggregate of being — and according to Bud- 
dhist Metaphysics, every thing including life or soul is 
only an aggregate of impermanent processes — that is to 
be brought about to esca^ie from transmigration; Great 
stress is laid in all Indian religions on the painful nature 
of. existence, and Buddhism is no exception to the rule. 
To exist is to suflfer; but the suffering is not doe to exis- 
tence; it is caused by desire. Suppression of desire is 
effected by observance of the "good lav/’ which means 
Buddhist principles. Accordingly, the four noble troths 
of Buddhism are: 

( z) the existence of pain-— 

(2) the cause of pain, 

(3) the removal of pairi, and 

(4) the method of - removal of pain. 

These noble troths constitute the eternal immutable 
Law, which had been proclaimed by twenty four infallible 
Teachers or Buddhas in ancient tiniir. The eight-fold 
path consist in 

(i) right views, 

^(2) right aspirations. 
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(3) right spepcl), 

C4) right conduct, 

(5) right livelihood, 

(6) right effort, 

(7) right mindfulness, and, . 

(8) right rnpture, that is mental tranquillity, 

This eight-fold patli is intended to stop the wheel ^ of - 
Life, which revolves because of twelve kinds of nidanas ' 
each of tvhich is caused by the one preceding it, accord-.' - 
ing to the following enumeration; — 

(1) ignorance, 

(2) mental predisposition atkarifia, 

(3) consciousness, 

(4) individuality (name and form), 

(5) sensibility, 

(6) contact (sensory stimulus), 

(7) sensations, 

(8) craving, 

(9) attachment (clinging to life), 

(10) becoming (existence), 

(11) birth, and 

(12) old age, death, grief, lamentation, -suifering,' 

depression and despair' . ■ 

Hoiv consciousness gives rise to -individuality? is ' to\ 
he worked out in thfi^way : it is tlie union olE‘ a'g^i^gates' , 
which makes the individual; consciousne'ss',' arises ' froth ' 
aggregates; "every person or thing or god is.thjerpforea " 
putting together, a compound" (Early Biidd)i;sm, . page,/ 
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. 'The qiiestioii- wjiiethtf tbe soul , is the same as the 
' ^qdy.or di6ferent from it, was one of ,the ludeterminates 
'-r-r*prpscribed questions (ERE. I V» 234). - , 

* ' ^ t “ ^ * 

Christianit y which claims' to be .the fulfilment of 
jfudaism'and which is corapiementary to that religion, 
» grounded principally updii the following seven points 
•of belief:— ^ ' 


(1) the blissfulness of existence in the Garden of 
Eden, 

'(2) the temptation to eat the fruit of' the Tree of 
' Knowledge of Good and Evil, 

(3) the consequent fall, 

■ (4) redemption by the "Key of Knowledge**, 

(5) crucifixion, 

. (6) resurrection, and, 

(y) ascension. 

Christians profess no definite belief about the soul, 
and openly range themselves against transmigration, 
■Salvation, too, is' not to be * bought’ by merit of works, 
but is -.a- matter of grace to, be obtained through the 
favour of Christ. , According to the' Nicene-Creed, a 
•Christian is expected to subscribe to the .following for- 
•mula'of faith: 


. -‘^We believe : — 

' 'I*- (0 in.pne,Go,d 
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II. (2) And in one Lord Jesus Christ the Son of God^ 

begotten of the Father) only begotten, that 
is of the substance' of the Father, God of 
God, Light of Light, very God of very 
God, begotten, not made, of one. substance 
with the Father. . • ' 

(3) who for us men and for our. salvation came 
down and was made flesh, and lived as man 
among tnen, 

(4} Suffered, 

(5) And rose the third day, 

(6) Ascended into heaven, 

(7) Is coming to Judge the quick and the dead. 

III. (8) And in the Holy Ghost. 

There afe many parallels to this form of -belief 
among the ancient and extinct faiths, but they- shall -be 
dealt with in a subsequent lecture separately. 

N 

Islam , the youngest of the' most widely spread reli« 
gions, was founded in Arabia by one Mahomed oii tiic 
ruins of the neighbouring creeds. It consists' in belie 
in the existence of one god, t.ermed Allah, inlhe revela 
tion of the Qur’an and in the messengership of Maho 
med. The doctrines of Islam include a' belief Jn reWr 
rection aud in the existence of heavens and ' Hell . when 
souls go by way of reward . or punishment for thei 
deeds on earth. Muslims generally deny trahsmigra 
tion, though several notable philosophers - among theix 
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' All Died ibni Yttnus', Abo Moslem of Khorasau 
{vide Philosophy of Islam, p, 27) openly subscribed to- 
the doctrine, , Meretbrious deeds in Islam include pra* 
yer, "fasting, pilgrimage and purification generally. 

Brahmanism by which term I mean later Hindu- 
ism is'twofuld ; (i) Furanicism i. a., the worshipping of 
Puranic gods, and (2) Yajna-isvi, the sacrificial cult, 

' Puranic deities are a legion nomerically, but the most 
important ones among them are Brahmfi, Vishnu, Shiva 
and Krisnna. It is believed that all kinds of boons 
can be obtained from the gods by their worship. The 
sacrificial cult, or Y/tj»a-isf/t, as I have termed it, is the 
sacrificing of living beings to propitiate supernal powers 
in favour of Ihe sacrificer. Human beings,^ too, it is cer- 
tain, used to be sacrificed in the past on certain occa- 
sions, and the diabolical practice had survived in the 
form of the immolation of Utile children to the spirits 
of , rivers, iic^ which has only been put a stop to in re- 
cent times. The most widely-practised sacrifices were' 
those' of the ram, the bull and the he-goat, which seem- 
to have been universally selected by all sorts of sacrifi- 
cial cults. In India gt^nedlia and asJtvamedha^ that is,, 
respectively, the cow and the horse sacrifice, were also 
.'practised in ancient times, but they have since been 
abandoned, and the former has now become even one* 
of- the chief causes of conteution and quarrel between 
Hindus and Mabomedans. 

Mysticism, Ya^-ism, SkaJcti-ism and Occultism, are- 
all terms \Vhich more or less convey the same idea. 
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They all ait^ at the acquisition of certain'-vaguelyidefin-- 
ed, vaguply-conceived powers ‘by- means <of secret insr' 
truction. Rosicrttciani<!m and - Free-Ma^onry at® .tvy.O‘ 
‘Other such systems which claim - familiadty with* the - 
secret Alchemy of Life. Many- kinds -of '“Mysteries 
are known to have been practised in.lhe,pas,t in connec- 
tion with the cults of different gods in different lands ;', 
•tiieir teachings were kept secret and- only imparted to '■ 
approved candi*iates at different , stages of .initiation... 
To the Yoga Sutras of .Patanjali a great ma'ny nervous ' 
ganglia in the body are . mentioned as points •foj' con- . 
centration fur the acquisition .of psychic, powers. The , 
idea underlying all these diverse notions is that .'psychic .; 
powers are developed in thp sbul .by- means of certain * 
•practices, principally by' the concentration of mind .on ' 
certain nervous centres in the body, and the acquisi-' ‘ 
tion of these' powers is the principal if no.t the,- sole 
aim and ambition of life. In modern - times, R^dha-' 
Swami-wm (founded in the last century) ha’s attracted . 
some notice on account of a certain part of - its teacht^ 
ing which is imparted in secret^.and which its fbllqwjsrs , 
are bound, probably under an: 'oath of secrpcy, to', pre-., 
serve. The founder is simply worshipped as -a -.god, 
and even the succeeding, (preceptor's) are held • 

sp high in esteem that certaCh products of their body 
are swallowed by their followers., without demur. Thle 
teaching of Rad ha-Swa mi-ism .resembles in' most ' parts, 
that of the Vaishnavite 'sect, .of "Hindiis, ..but - -Hindu 
N incarnations of .deity a.re .'not recognised. -. A- long list 
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iff Maliomedan saints and balf-saints, Sbanis-i*Tabrez, 
and others, set up as 'messengers of the new faith is a 
social feature of- S.a<lha-Swami*istn, 

' This practically disposes of all important religions. 
Of the remaining ones, Shintoism, the religion of Japan, 
is a jumble of ancestor-worship, demonology, witchcraft 
and divination. Immortality of the soul was, however, 
clearly recognised in Japan, and many divine heroes and 
illustrious ' personages were believed to have been trans- 

■ iated ib the plain of High Heaven ” (ERE. I. 457). 

Bahism' or Bahaism which is centred round the my- 
stic teaching about the last Imam of the Muslim church,, 
who is said to be biding his time to appear at the end 
of the world is a recent offshoot of Islam, its founder 
claiming to be the missing Imam in person. 

Amongst the Indian creeds, Kahir Panth, .Dado 
Panth, .Sjhlnsro and Arya-Saroaj are some of the newer 
faiths, arising in response to some 'kind of a need felt 
-'.'by their respective founders in their time. For instance, 

■ Sikhism was originally intended to reconcile botli 
Hinduism and Islam, though ultimately bitterer bostili- 
ty arose between Mahomedans and Sikhs than that 
which had originally prevailed between Hindus and 
Mahommedans. All these faiths are devotional in na> 

. tur^ and they all subscribe . to the doctrine of trans- 
migration. Of the remaining Indian religions , Brahmo- 
Samaj is the wersternised IsIwara-vMa (one-god cult) 
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founded in llie last century in Bengal, one oi wnose 
followers and missionaries, a man known by the' name 
of Sbeonarain Agnihotrt, ultimately set himself up as 
the founder of an independent faith which he cabled' 
Deo-Samaj. The tenets of Deo>Samaj include, belief 
in a soul that is liable to extinction unless developed 
to reach a higher life, which can be accomplished' by • 
uniting with one who has already reached' it in' his 
own person. The founder of Deo-Samaj, it is said, has 
reached the highest point that can be reached by any- 
soul. He is, therefore, to be adored 'by his followers 
as the most reverend, most worshipful, most 'exalted 
Divine Teacher and Blessed Lord. 

Theosophy, the only other noteworthy creed amongst 
the newly-founded faiths, was founded by a Russian 
woman, named H. F. Blavatsky, whose mysterious feats, 
described by her as due to the agency of certain invi- 
sible mahatmas or Masters and as pure and simple 
deception by certain investigators {pidc Farquhac's Mo-, 
dern Religious Movements in India), attracted much; 
notice about the close of the last ceutury when it' wa^ 
established. There seems to have been' at first much 
talk about these mysterious mahatinas 'wito were said 
to be working miracles from behind the scenes, but its’ 
work is now that it is under different guidance -confihe'd 
to the piling up as in a' florist’s shopj • of choice, spec!-' 
mens from different nurseries and hot-houses and to, 
the stringing together of some 'of them on a somewhat 
attenuated- thread of unsubstantial Esbtericism; 
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To pass on now to a consideration of the Chinese 
religions, -the oldest faith ot that’ country * is Taoism, 

which will be described in a later lecture. .Another of the 
Chinese religions is Confaciam<«m which was founded 
by Confucius a little over two thousand and five hundred 
years ago. But this, is almost wholly a code of moral 
laws put together by a wise man and so unlike religion 
in its essential features -that I shall not deal with it in 
.these lectures,” Confucianism might, no doubt, be pos- 
sessed of an esoteric side, like certain other religions, 
but if that be so, it must be left to the better equipped 
future explorer for its unravelment and elucidation. 
Buddhism the third prevailing religion of China has 
already been described in todays lecture. 

There remain the American colts to be dealt with , 
, but from what is known to me of them they appear to 
be most unlike religion, and^ except for a passing obser- 
vation or two here and there in their tenets, appear to 
-have consisted almost exclusively in the worst and the 
most blood-curdling of human .sacrifices, without aoy- 
thing in the shape of a redeeming feature, ’ If there 
ever ivas an esoteric side to these inhuman cults—and 
it is not impossible for them to have evolved round an 
evaporated symbolical nudws imported irom Asia or 
. Europe-it was soon; lost to view, and its place taken 
by the most revolting of sanguinary human sacrifices 
devoidofeveryvMtige of religion. I shall leave them 
out of account in these lectures as purely barbarous 
'ritual and savage demonology. 
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Our survey of the principal religions of the world i5> 1 
now finished, 4nd my only regret is that it is liot as 
complete as I should like to see it. No.account is -taken 
here of the ancient religions that are now' exiind, the 
religions of Babylonia, Assyria and Egypt which -are- 
expected to throw much light on the situation. ' TJie - 
reason for this is that our knowledge of these ancient-, 
but extinct religions is so scanty and comes from sour* 
cesso misleading and unreliable that it is much ' better 
to leave their elucidation to the future generation of ' 
belter qualified researchers than to - start on a' course . 
of error and misapprehension from the very outset. I . 
shall, however, deal with some of these ancient cults' 
in a subsequent lecture, So far as I can safely go. > 

• i 

Of the minor schisms and cults aiid other speculd'* 
live miscellany, e.g,, New-Flatonism, .jPytliagoriaiiism'. 
etc-t etc,, I shall purposely say nothing, since we alreiady* 
possess sufficient material to form a basis for scientific ' 
comparison in our subsequent lectures- and since time, 
does not* permit, our going into minute details;' -I have' 
said nothing about Ciiarvakism, because I propose to-, 
deal with it under the head of Materialism' later.' 

Our survey of the. principal- religions of the -world 
being now complete, it only remains to ascertain .their 
common features of resemblance as. well as their striking 
differences, and disharmonies. .. The following points- 
will be found to be common to all reliofrine 
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'^i) a ber^fter and a fatare life : 

^2) the existence of a soal .as apart from the'body, 
except in Buddhism vrhere a mtdtus of 
sanskaras {karmic forces) is posited as the 
basis of transmigration ; 

<3) the possibility of a better life in the fnture j 

.(4) the. freedom of human will to make or mar 
its future by following the right path or 
its antithesis ; and 

<5} the existence of some kind of divine lif(^- 
maoifesting itseii ia certain d&^ed Bsiags^ 
or gods, or in one monotheistic god. 

Their difierences may also bs summed up as falling 
under the following beads : — 

■ (i)' the nature, names- and functions of divinit}', 
and the'number of Gods j 

(2) the nature and origin of the world ; 

(3) the nature and prospects of the soul, inclod- 

ing' transmigration and resurrection, and 

'(4) the means of obtaining the summtwt bomtm 
including ahimsd and sacrIBce of living ani- 
mals and men. 

V 

These points will he generally found to cover all the 
features of resemblance as well as dissimilarity among 
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the numerous creeds examined by us today, and to 
furnish a proper basis for the elucidation of the mystery 
surrounding the origination and -diflferentiation of' reii> 
gion amongst men. As we have now reached- a' point 
which exhausts the subject-matter of this evening’s le.c- 
ture we shall stop here for toda3% beginning 'with the 
description and means of speedy acquisition of tiie power 
of intelleclualism in the next lecture. 
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SECOND LECTURE. 

‘ ' METHOii OF Comparison. 

.• Itwas stated in the-preceding lecture that the me- 
thod of comparison of different doctrines and beliefs 
should be exclusively rational. It shall be our task to- 
day to define the method of comparison' with greater 
definiteness and to lay down the means for arriving at 
accurate knowledge of things. The first thing to do 
is to get rid of .the mental bias which in 99 cases out 
of every 100 is sure to be lurking behind the loudest 
protestations pf impartiality. We are so const tuted 
that there. is an overwhelming sob-conscions predisposi- 
tion in us in favour of the faith in .which we are born 
that unconsciously forces the most critical of us to re- 
ject, and that on the flimsiest of grounds, any and every 
- jiostile or seemingly hostile theory and fact. And even 
. where extreme tolerance is the guiding characteristic 
of the enquiring - mind, the burden of proof of every 
point contrary to the cherished notion is sure ta be 
' .thrown on the opponent, and that only too often in 
defiance of reason and good sense. It does not require 
any -great familiarity with-canons of logic to predict 
^ that no really satisfactory results are to be achieved while 
■ this frame of mind predominates oyer the spirit of en- 
quiry. It is certainly not .the proper disporition or atti- 
tude for a really enquiring mind, — for a mind that is 
' really anxious to discover the truth. for Itself. Belief in 
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the religion of birth depends merely on the incident of ' 
being born in a certain family and surroundings; but- 
surely that is no criterion of truth. If instead of being..' 
born in religion X,I were born in religion Y, I should have . 
bad Y as my religion; and Z, if born in Z! But be-,' 
cause I thus believe in religion X and not in Y or Z is 
no test of the truth of X, for- those born in Y and- Z - 
also regard them just as true as 1 regard • X. Private . 
beliefs do not, therefore, establish. the truth of the mat- 
ter of belief. Even Scriptural text, as stated in the - 
first lecture, is no test of truth, for ' why should, one 
scripture be preferred to another? - This does not. mean 
that all Sacred Books are to be rejected by us Mt bhei 
but that we should Iry to find out- for ourselves which, 
of them, if any, is the word of a qualified Thach’er' a'n'd ' 
worthy of being accepted and followed. 

How, then, is the truth to be -known ? By means of 
rigid rationalism and scientific- method 1 Broadly put, 
the sources of knowledge are - 

(i) observation, 

(ii) reflection -or meditation, i. e., inference and- • 

(iii) testimony; • - , \J' * 

Of these three, -the Sr5t,.namcly, observation, is .the 

foundation of science ; the second, that is inference, is 
the basis of philosophy, - and the third, />., teslimohy; 
when it proceeds from the most unimpeacliable and fiiily 
qualified source, tliat is to say, the word of an' Omhis-. 
cient Teacher is scripture. In short, perfection.' Wj 
Observation is science .-perfection of Inference'is ' Metai 
physics.; and perfection of Testimony, Scripturi. 
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^.cience is the accurate knowledge of nature, tested 
. by experiment, and capable of yielding immediate and 
certain results. It divides itself into two parts, physics 
and metaphysics, of which physics may be taken to be 
the department of knowledge dealing with concrete things 
and'the other as concerned with their analysis, classi- 
fication and generalisation, as well as with the 
systematization of all knowledge or thought itself. True 
metaphysics must, for this reason, always remain in 
tpuch with concrete nature. It has nothing in common ^ 
with those ambitious flights of fancy which seek to 
break away from the teira firtna of fact to enjoy a wild 
romp in cloudiand.- It will be noticed that where 
science and metapiiysics do not agree on a point, the 
disagreement is generally due to the latter having some-, 
where lost sight of the concrete reality. 

. The philosopher who would acquire fame as such 
should harness both Fan<^ ” and ” Facts ” to the 
chariot of his mind, curbing the tendency of the one to 
rush for the peak through loose impassable by-paths 
and cuts, and pulling up the other, whenever necessary, 
to prevent its lapsing into rumination at the roadside. 
As for the criterion of truth, it is generally safe to lay 
down that where science and metaphysics agree truth 
may be said to be established there ; but in the depart- 
ment of Religion there is an additional safeguard im- 
posed upon this agreement which consists in confirma- 
tion 'by Scripture. For Scripture is the word of an 
Omniscient Teacher- and cannot but be in agreement 
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with truth. The notion that the word of God. is beyond 
reason is itself devoid of reason, for omniscienbe ' and 
reason are not contradictory term's. From' this 'point; 
of view, philosophy- may be defined , as the, sciende in- 
which . 


(i) facts are taken from nature,' 

(ii) conclusions are checked by logic, and ■ 

(iii) final confirmation is sought for in scripture,. 

the irrefutable word of an all'-knowr, 
ing' Teacher. 

And, certainly, where the three agree, the ,case is put 
beyond doubt and dispute. , ' ; - . ^ 

Observation is the principal instrument of science' ' 
which should be supplemented* with experiment ■ to get' 
at the exact knowledge of causation of things,' that is ' 
to say, of the great Law of Cause and Effect.'-, -pauses, 
in nature are constituted by the properties and- qualities 
of things, and effects are produced -by physical processes 
and chemical action,*.^,, the sweetness of ' the-;pudr. 
•ding is due to sugar, so that whenever sugar -is not -put. 
-into the material of the pudding no' sweetness' .is to! be 
found in it. This is pure .science, '.thougir in. its most 
•domesticated form; and it -is thoroughly reliable, and the. 
only thing that can be relied-upon tU.produce immedi- 
ate, certain and unvarying results '• ' ~ ' 

The Chief instrumehtsf of philosophy or metaphysics ’ 
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s (i) ' inference, "j 
.(ii)' Classification v Logic-' 

(iii) -Analysis . J 
' and 

• (iv) Nayavdda (appreciation or system of stand- 
points). • 

Of these inference is the method of accurate deduc- 
■tion; classification, of accurate determination of general 
-attributes; analysis, of accurate knowledge of ingredients 
and component parts of ideas and things, and ttayavddat 
of accurate appreciation of truth wi& reference to diverse 
standpoints. We shall deal with each of these subjects 
-here, and shall also point out how logic can be easily 
mastered in less' than three quarters of an hour by a 
school boy of ordinary intelligence. ' The first thing to 
understand is that' in order to become an expert logician 
it is not at all necessary that the mind should be burden- 
ed with complex definitions and purplexlng formulas to 
■be. found .in modern text books' on lo^ic. Real logic is a 
very- simple thing and requires no technical terminology 
to' be learnt by roie. This is evident from the fact that 
, many -illiterate men are highly rational and logical; and 
-even little children at times display a remarkable talent 
for accurate deduction. This should be impossible if 
>lo^c depended upon the study of a highly complex and 
..complicated system of .technicalities; definitions and 
terminologies. The fact is that logic is simply the science 
of deduction with the aid 'of an invariable unalterable rule. 
If I ask you to tell me what day it will be tomorrow, 
•you will immediately say, Tuesday, today being a Mon- 
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day } but you cannot tell oae the number, of- keys in niy 
bunch, nor the amount of money in my' pocket, nor the 
metal of my watch, whether it be gold or . silver or any- 
thing else. The reason is that while there is, a fixed 
unalterable order according to which a Monday is always 
followed by a Tuesday, there is and can . be no fixed 
invariable rule, neither nature's nor man's, that I would 
always have so many and only so many keys in my ring,, 
or only so many rupees and neither more nor less in my 
pocket, or that my watcii should be made of one particu* 
lar metal and never of any other. If there were even, 
one single exception in the case of a Tuesday, following - 
Monday, you could not say with certainty that it would 

be Tuesday tomorrow, for it might be the turn of the 

^ * 

exception, in which case it would not be a Tuesday but 
some other day that would occur tomorrow. • From 
these cases we can deduce the principle that wherever 
there is an invariable rule, witkout a single exeeptiotJt . . 
there alone can a logical conclusion be drawn in agree- 
ment with that rule; and that no proper inference is 
possible in the absence, or in defiance, of such a fixed- 
unalterable rule, This is the one simple rule' of logic, 
which every one understands more or less clearly, and a- 
text book must be deemed to have failed to .fulfil its , 
function if it muddle up such a simple proposition. 'It 
is according to this rule, that the illiterate rustic, and,', 
for the matter of that, even a moderately small child 
who sees smoke issuing from a place^,. immediately infers 
the presence of fire there. .Your cultured "text-book”* 
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' logician also does tliis, but in an unnaturalj round about 
way- He will first of all construct a proposition in the- 
from of a formula. 

S. isP. - 

Here 

N. S.Bssmoke.- 
F.sfire. 

Hence, we have 

Smoke is fire. 

‘ This is. the first of the premises of a modern syllogism.- 
The second is — . 

. This is smoke. 

‘ Our logician will now try to ascertain whether his- 
middle (or common) term be distributed or not. But 
there is so much room here for error and bewilderment 
-through technicalities and form.s that be deserves to be 
congratulated if he can actually settle the point. We 
now have 

(r). Alls. is P. 

(2)- This is S. 

as our permises, which, put in popular language, should 
read: 

(1) In ail cases smoke arises from fire. 

(2) This is a 'case of smoke. 

And now we are entitled to draw the conclusion. 

This smoke also arises from fire. 
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• » * ' ' * 
All this bewilderttient, confiisibn and entangjeinent . 

is avoided by natural logic, which simply requires a- fixed 
rule to proceed upon. 


The distribution of the middle term, I -may > point 
out here, is not in the nature of a special charm or magi- 
cal formula designed .to guarantee the validitv of an 
Aristotelian deduction in some mysterious way. It is 
simply another way, and a highly involved .one for that 
of stating the logical principle which is the true fouhda- 
of tion deduction. For a term is said to be distributed 


when it is used in its entire extent, that' is 'universally 
in other words, when reference ‘is made to all *' itidivi- 
duals ” or cases falling within its definition. Modern 
logic itself has to recognise that ".inference .'always, 
implies an effort on the part of ' the "mind , to see 
how phenomena are ne^ssatilj> connected' according, to 
some general principle and, in* carrying .out this pur- 
pose, the mind must ' begin with the knowledge whi^ it 
already possesses. When the -general law of connection 
is known, and the object is to discover the nature of 
some particular fact, the- method.' of 'procedure is deduc- 


tive. But when the problem by which- we are confronV- 
- ed is to read out of the • facts: of .sense-perception ■ the 
general law of their connection',- the ' method ofi'ih- 
ference which must be 'employed, -is that- ,of- induction ” 
(quoted from > S. N. Banerjee’s Handbook of Deductive 
Logic, pp. So and ‘81),- . ' 

- It is this necessary, . generl cbhne'ctioh, the true 
basis of validMeduction,' which -Weslerti' logic endeavours 
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to epanciate in tbe confusing. and confounding “scholar- 
ly'’ terminology of teKt-bookS. ' .No wonder that even 
college students find their brains in a muddle over it. 

. - . It is also to be noted that modem logic does not 
guarantee the accuracy of the conclusion though natural 
logic does. 1 shall again quote from Mr. Banerjee's 
' excellent little text book where be cites Dr. Ray. 

- “In deductive or syllogisUc reasoning we draw con- 
clusions from given propositions as data. Given 
' premisses, we infer the conclusion that follows necessari- 
ly from them. We are notin anyway concerned' to 
prove our premisses; but our conclusion must be true, if 
.the premisses be true. Hence it is evident that the truth 
we arrive at by deduction or syllogistic reasoning is 
entirely of a hypothetical character, depending - for its 
trustworthiness entirely on the trustworthiness of the 
data.*' 

To illustrate the contrast between artificial and 
natural logic in this respect, it is perfectly correct 
according to the former to say : - 

(1) All men are fools; 

(2) Socrates is a man; 

( 3 } Secrales is a fool : 

■ But it is simply impossible for natural logic to com- 
mit such a blunder, since it only' proceeds where there 
is a fixed role, and since there is ho such fixed rule 
that declares all men to be.foo1s. 
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It should be noted that every rule of pjractice does 
not give rise to a logical inference, no matter, how long- 
so ever it might have been observed and how- strictly- so. 
ever followed. For instance, if a particular' person has 
been known for the last fifty years to pass my door every 
morning without a single exception we cannot infer, 
from this fact that he will fora certainty pass by .'my 
house tomorrow also, for there are a thousand and one 
reasons which might prevent -his doing so. This show's 
that the true logical rule, termed viydptp in Sanskrit, .is 
something in the nature of a law which has hot only 
held good in the past but .which must hold good also 
in the future. A mere rule of practice will' not do 
here, . ' - ' * 

There are five kinds of logical relations witli refer- 
ence to which it is possible to have a fixed rule {vydpti} 
giving rise to logical inference. These are : — 

(1) Cause and Effect, 

(2) Antecedence and Consequence, 

(3) Concom.itance, 

(4) Whole and Fart, and 

(5) Identity, 

These five kinds of relationships hips give rise to 
seven kinds of inferences, as follows 

(i) From cause toleflfett, e.g.' ■’ . 

Moist fuel is.burning in the kitche;) ; 

.There, is sm.oke in the kitchen., 

' (2) .Hrom- effect to causjB.e. g., ' 

‘There is smoke here. :• 
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There is fire here. 

(3) From antecedent to coD'equent,e. g.,' 

Monday following Sunday. 

(4) From consequent to antecedent, e. g., 

Ciiildhood preceding adojescence and ' 
old age. 

(5) From concomitance, e. g., 

Age and experience going together. 

From the principle that the whole includes 
the part, e. g.. 

There is no fruit tree is this place ; 

There is no' mango tree here. 

(7) Identity, e, g.* 

There is no pitcher in. this room ; 

Because there' is nothing answering its 
description (identity) bere^ 

- ' The last form of logical relationships might appear, 
at first sight, to be 'misplaced, as one is apt to regard 
the conclusion. 

There is no pitcher in tltis room, 
as a fact of perception rather than a logical infer- 
ence ; 'but in that case we should have to assert that 
tlie eye 'can actually perceive ^negations, which would 
be ridicuipus. 

This finishes the -entire subject ; and 1 may add 
that there is no room for error in ibis method of infer- 
ence if the vy&pti is carefully and scientifically tested. 
'The final test of the accuracy of any particular vydpti 
.is the Scriptural Text, which, being the word of an 
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Omniscient Teacher, holds good for .ail times, the past 
present and future. Hence, where one’s own _ bbserva^ 
tion is supported by the experience of mankind in- 
general and is also confirmed by the 'word of an. 
Omniscient Teacher there is no room- left for any 
manner of doubt there. This is the true, func- 
tion of Scripture which, as such, should be highly 
valuable as a Reference Book .bf Permanent Values. 

We might pause here * for a while to compare the 
merit, of the different systems of logic which have 
been known to. prevail, among men. These are 

(i) Thejairia, ' 

(ii) The Naiye^ika, 

'(ill) The Buddhist, and 

(iv) The European or Aristotelian method^ . . 

Our treatment of the subject in this .lecture repre- 
sents the Jaina system. The nyaya system' bases - the 
validity of inference on a homogeneous example {saka~ 
dharmi drisJitatitd). Smoke was, -seen in/ the kitchen 
-where there was fire; smoke is .also' seen on the 'moun- 
tain-top ; hence there is fire on the mountain -top.- There 
is no question of a scientifically VAlid vydyit; the in- 
ference is not drawn by the force of a fixed unalterable 
rule, but simply from a homogeneous example.' . Even 
the safeguards against * error laid down- in fhe form 
of fallacies do not place the subject -on. a scientific 
basis. The fallacies are five In number.- namelv 
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(1) The erratic, .which implies that the reason - 

is sometimes associated with the s&dhvet 
(that - which is-. to be ^tablished) and 
sometimes with ite opposite. 

(2) The contradictory which is the reason -that 

is opposed to the' conclusion, e.g.^ 

A pot is a manufactured article ; 
Because it is eternal. 

'(3) The * equal-to-the-question * ■ which' repro- 
duces itself, 

'.Sound is non-eternal; - 
Because it is not possessed of the attri- 
bute of eternity, 

(4) The unproved, which itself stands in need 

"bf proof, 

- Shadow. Is a substance; 

- ‘ Because it Is endowed with motion. 

(5) The ' mistimed, that which is adduced 

when the time in which it might hold 
good is past, s.^., 

Sound is eternal ; 

- Because it arises by union, like colour. 

Properly- amplified, the argument here comes to this 
that sound. is like colour because the one is manifested by 
contact between a drum and a drum-stick, and the other 
byjbe contact of the light of a lamp '^ith a coloured 
article. Now, since colour is eternal because light Is only 
needed to reveal and cannot be said to create it, so, too, 
sound must be eternal. It Is this kind of reason which is 
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termed mis-timed, — the basihg of a coifclusion -on au, 
exam‘ple which has a different time* value.' 

This exhausts the list of Naiyayika' fallacies, but it 
is evident that no such thing as an invariable , logical 
relationship is established with their aid. The point of 
difference between the Jaiiia and the Naiyayika logic 
lies in the fact that while the latter draws an inference 
from a similar example in all cases except where an 
instance can be pointed out to the cbtitrary, — the fallacy 
of erratic reason — or has not the same time-value,- the 
former will refuse to draw a conclusion except where the 
reason on which it is to be based’ is a true logical vydpti. 
The following illustration satisfies all the requirements ' 
of a Nyayika syllogism, but is nevertheless one bn the 
accuracy of which no true logician will ever stake bis 
reputation. 

* , * 

Illustration. 

(1) The unborn clilid of Z. is a boy'; 

(2) Because he is the child of Z. ; 

(3) Like all the orher children of Z. who are 

boys. . 

Here the reason — the quality of being . a child of 
Z. — is a homogeneous instance, and neither erratic, nor , 
otherwise open to objection, but as there is no logical 
connection betw.een it and any particular sex, ' there is 
no guarantee that the next child in. Mrs. -Z.’s womh will . 
be a boy, too. The reasonjn this case has.alivays. been, 
invariably attended by the sddhya ^the fact fo.be'proyed) - 
in each and every one of the homogeneous, examples 
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on the strength of which the deduction is made. It 
is certainly not erratic, becjmse no one* can point to the 
quality of being a child of Z. residing in a giri^; and it 
is not mistimed, because it actually resides in the child 
in the womb all along, including the very moment of 
deduction. 

It is sometimes said in defence of this element of 
weakness in GptamVs logic that possibly he only in* 
tended to throw the burden of disproving his statements 
, and propositions on to his opponents, but even if it be so 
it is .a -highly dangerous thing to base a logical conclu* 
sion on such slippery foundations, leaving i( to some one 
else, if iie be willing and able,' to' correct our errors. 

. The Buddhist logic, too, like the Nyaya system, 
ignores the scientific vfdpii, and does not hesitate to 
draw an inference from a homogeneousr example, pro- 
vided that'lhe reason ’’ 

(x) is found in paksha, 

(2) and is present in sapaksha, 

(3) vipakska. 

In the following syllogism : 

' (a) There is fire on the yonder mountain top ; 
(S) because there is smoke on it ; 

(c) like the kitchen ; 

{d) ■ and unlike the lake ; 

(s) so, therefore, there is fire on the yonder 
mountain top. — 

the mountain top yonder is pahsJia (the abode of the 
sAdJiyot the fact to be proved, here fire) ; the already 
observed kitchen is sapphsha (Arsslike‘j-// 7 ^ 5 ft 0 , {.A 
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a similar place known to have been the-abode of fire 
on a’ previous occasion); and the lake is vipaksha 
{visaanifipaHsha) which is known to contain neither fire 
nor smoke. But although these requirements are met 
in the instance of Z’s unborn child, there is no knowing 
that the little imp will not upset the Buddhist calculU' 
tions in revenge for having had his sex brought into 
controvesry so early in its career. 

Western logic, too, fails to'come up to the mark, for 
not only is its syllogism artificial and unnatural, as must 
be fully evident by this time, but also because it is'not 
concerned in arriving at truth. I t is more like a mettiod 
of interpretation than a science of accurate deduction. . ~ 
No doubt, it is mote exact than either the Naiy^ka 
of Buddhist logic in its application, but‘ its' ‘scope is 
almost wholly limited to determining — and here ^we must 
be fair to admit, with utmost precision — the contents of 
a given proposition ' or propositions, so 'as to d'nsure 
consistency of thought. Afccording to' Hamilton and 
Mansel, logic is nnierely. the science of consistency .and 
has no concern with the real relations of things. Mill 


and Bain certainly aspire *to raise it to' the "dignity of 
a ^rue science whose- conclusions should conform to 
matters of fact,"/. the real relations' of things; but 
they leave it as cumbersome and unwieldy ^nd artificial 
as ever. The practical value of modern logic 'as a science, 
judged frotn the fact -that its.1nferenlfal''prbceMes arc 


never actually ressorted to by men^nbt ^veu by lawyers, 
philosophers and' ldgicians~ln ' theif ; daB^ life is nil. 
Its innumerable technicalities and 'defenitions entaU i 
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heavy burden pi^the memory^ and its forms and formulas 
confound and confuse where .&ey should illuminate and 
eladdate. It , is the '.natural logic as de''scribed here 
today .which can be Vaught to every one however stupid;, 
and certainly it can be ^imparted to - little boys and 
girls in "the sixth and*' the seventh classes' with the 
greatest ease. It is enlightening and assures Consistency 
of thought, and thus sweetens lifej^ while the modern ' 
method i|spir« for pedentry, is elucidative of nothing 
practical and ends with imparting th 6 look of spec* 
.tacied-learning to its devotee. Any one who has under* 
stood the subject,. I am sure, will not differ from me‘ 
when I say .that the highest achievement of modern 
logic is *1110 possession of a set of rigid formulas and 
diagrams'for tesUng the formal validity of propositions, 
quite irrespective of the fact whether th 6 y embody 
actual truth- or not, while the least gain from natural 
logic is the {acquisition of a logical turn of mind that 
seeks to discover actual relations among things and the 
true principles of - causation of events in nature. The- 
highest gain from natural logic must, therefore, imply 
a complete mastery over the empire of nature for the 
highest -conceivable form of human good. It will be a 
great diy for mankind when natural logic is freely 
taught to school boys and girls, and I trust it. will even 
be introduced in some simplified form in primary 
schools. 

This finishes the department of logic, which, I am 
surej has .hot' taken us more than three quarters of ah 
hour to assimilate. 
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I must now say a word about classification which. 
Cleans the sorting or arranging of things into .classes or ' 
sets according to their characteristics. A characteristic; 
(lakshano) may be an inalienable property .of a tiling, 
e. g., heat, which cannot be separated from fire, or a . 
temporary one, e. g., beard, of man. The true charac- 
teristic is one that is actually to be found in com-', 
mon in every member of the class, but in nothing els.e 
outside it, .. f 

The next ally of a metaphysician is analysis which, 
gives us the knowledge of the ingredients, material of .■ 
parts of which a body or thing may be composed; 'and 
.the last is uajuwdda that requites, on account of its great , 
importance, to be dealt with at some length. It' is ’ safe ' 
to say of n<^<tvdda that all the misunderstandings and 
trouble that have ever arisen among men with respect 
to religion and metaphysics are simply due' to their 
ignorance of its fundamental principles. Literally, ' 
nnyavdda means a system of standpoints; in metaphysics, 
it is the keeping in mind, at the time of raising a subse- ' 
quent mental superstructure thereon, of the particular 
side or aspect from which any specific statement js made* 
or a specific conclusion reached," This is .necessary to 
prevent the metaphysical superstructure from becoming 
top'keavy. For instance, we observe ajl tilings of matter 
changing and shifting and perishing in nature, but this 
is so only in respect of the fprihs in which matter appears, 
not in respect of matter itself, which is eternal. Suppose. - 
we generalised upon the impermanence of things and 
left out of account the underlying continuity of matter '. 
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as'matter, to better emphasize the transiency of its 
-fo{rms, and then set out to build up a system of metaphy- 
sics upon this one sided emphasis; we sliould have 
something like the school of thought known as hshanik'^ 
vAda^ which maintains that there is nothing permanent 
. in nature, so that things must constantly arise out of 
and vanish into pure nothing. Here the confusion has 
obviously arisen from the ignoring of the fact that 
the impermanence of things is confined to their forms, 
and does not extend to their material or substance. 
This one instance suffices to demonstrate the principle 
Kii'tmyavdda and to warn us against all such one>-sided 
absolutisms. There aje many sides of looking at a , 
thing, and so there are many standpoints. The more 
important of these may be classified as follows: — 


standpoint 

1 

Bea^ or " Fopolar or vulgar 

Ecienti&o ^ (ryavdhard), 

(ttieehaya), t ff., calling a pitcher calling the pitcher 

of clay contaioing water, a pitchu of clay. of clay a pitcher of 

I water, 

became of its containiDg 
water. 


'^Dravydrihilea 
(having reference 
to enbetance and pure natural 
properties of things). 


Paryaydrihiha 
(having reference 
to forma 

and modifications of things). 


This is sufficient to give you an idea oi' naj'avdda^ 
which is very essential for trne metaphysics. 

■ I shall now revert for a moment to the true function 
' of Scripture which has already been touched upon to 
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some extent in todays* lecture. .This .is not th‘e place, to 
plunge into the highly controversial .siibject'of .wliat fe- 
yelation implies and what is ,its true spurce^Tor we':Shall 
have better opportunities ifor that purpose later on; Here 
it is sufficient to state that the true functibri of scripture 
is to instruct mankind in the proper 'way, so that they 
may obtain the highest good by conforming . to truth.' 
To this extent any Scripture is valuable, provided. that jt 
proceeds from a properly qualified source. As alreatiy 
stated to day, the word of an Omniscient Teacher, \yho 
directly perceives the -past, the present and the future 
and who knows all things and their relations, is the true 
criterion and final .test of the validity of a logical relation- 
ship so that what is not in agreement with the 

Scripture of Truth must necessarily ' be the cause of 
error and undoing and downfall. 

This exhausts the subject of this evening's, discourse 
and we shall therefore stop here too. 
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conflueSicb of opposites 


THIRD LECTURE. 
SCIENCB. 


(A) . 


The subject of this evening’s lecture is the Religion 
of Science, The expressioh Religion of Science is a 
'somewhat misleading one since what is understood 
4)ovyadays'by the term science is a body of materialistic 
doctrines that subscribe to no religious belief. What is 
meant tiere is Religion as a science rather than a set of 
doctrines or tenets of any particular body or class of 
men. 


The term science is the opposite of nescience, and 
Implies accurate knowledge of existing substances and 
their properties together with that of the true principle 
•of causation of things, — a knowledge that is free froth 
error, doubt and Ignorance and that may be tested 
by experiment. Exact knowledge is what is signiBed 
by the term, and, apart from reliable testimony, exact 
knowledge is obtained only after observation and 
•experiment by finite man. 


The first axiom of science is the constancy of nature. 
Th'is means that substances and their attributes are 
•eternal and unvarying ; they never cease to be and 
•are never ^produced from nothing. This is proved by 
the experience ‘Of men, both in the present and the 
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past; and the escperfence that proves, this is not that 
of any particular man or womaDj nor of any " parti' - 
colar class or body of men, but of the whole of the 
human race without a single exception. For what' 
ever people may think or hold about the origin of the 
world and the theory of creation, not one man can be 
found who claims to know, from direct personal obser* 
vation, that things can arise from or vanish into- 
Dothing. 

The Law of Constancy of nature means that sub- - 
stance is eternal so that whatever really. and truly exists 
can never be destroyed. When a thing seems to have 
disappeared, It has merely changed it's form, but has not 
been altogether wiped out of existence, e. a piece of 
sugar that has melted in water or milk has merely 
changed its form, having passed from the solid into a 
liquid state, Similarly, a shower of rain is simply the 
' moisture of the atmosphere cast down in the form of 
drops of water; it certainly is not produced from nothing 
by a god working from behind the clouds. Water, 
evaporates by boiling, and vapour' becomes liquid- 
again by passing through colder temperature. As 
Haeckel points out, nowhere in nature do .we 'find an- 
example of the production, or 'creation*^ of neyr 
matter ; nowhere does a particle of . existing matter 
pass entirely away. “ This empirical truth is now the 
unquestionable foundation of ' chemistry ; it may be 
directly verified at any moment by means of the balance*' 
(The Riddle of the Universe). 
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The Law of persistence of substance implies that 
• properties and attributes of substances are also constant 
though liable to modification in different combinations 
and groupings, e. g., colour, smell and the like which 
are the attributes of matter have always been the 
attributes of matter and will always remain so. As 
■ a matter of fact, substance .and attribute are the two 
sides or aspects of the same thing, for there can be no 
substance apart from - its attributes. This is tanta- 
mount to saying that ^attributes only inhere in sub- 
stances and substances are but bundles of attributes, 
e*g., gold is only the sum-total of all its properties,- 
yellowness, heaviness, materiality etc., etc., and cannot be 
thought of as anything apart from these attributes. 

Substance is characterised by the triple function of 

- origination, destruction and continuance at one and the- 
same time. When a bar of gold is melted in the crucible,' 
there is destruction of bar-ness, origination of the liquid 
state and continuance of gold as gold throughoutr 
This is the triple function of substance. Nor .may we 

- hold '^that the destruction of bar-ness is not simul- 
taneous with the origination of the molten 'state, be- 
cause there is no intermediate state between them, 
so ‘ that the assumption of the iiquid state is the 
very form of the destruction of the bar-ness of gold. If 
you allowed an interval of time- between the two 
states or conditions of the piece of gold, yon would be 

. compelled to hold that the- destruction of bar-ness left 
It without any form whatsoever in the first instance. 
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and that it subsequenl^ became transformed into ,a . 
liquid stale from absolute . formlessness. But this, is . . 
absurd, because things cannot be conceived as e;}dstlng ^ 

' 'Without some kind of form. 


X ^ ' 

The world is resolvable -into - two kinds of' 
substances in the main, the living ‘ and the non- ' 
'living. The former of these signifies . that -which . 
-is characterised by life or consciousness, and the 
■latter, what is not so characterised, e. g., matter. They - 
are technically termed /tva (living) and q/iva (a«Bnot 
+'/iva, thus the non-living^ respectively. We may 
also call them Spirit, and non-spirit. Modern 
science denies th6 existence of spirit l/iva- substance), ■ 
■and attributes consciousness to matter." But scien-- 
tists are hard put to it to account for tlie origin, of . 
life; and invent fanciful theories to explain .its first- 
appearance on the earth, some bolding that ' its 'germ 
or seed fell on our globe from .some other .'planet in 
the first instance, others that it ' arose spontaneously,- 
and so fdrtb. We shall first of all examine the theory- 
-according to. which there is > a primitive nudfess of 
sensitivity bound up in each atom of' matter. -This .. 
-eleinentary consciousness, ^t is premised,- in the course 
' 9^ evolution developed- into -the keen, -refined .< and . . 

• complex xntellectualism of' ‘a .Kant, a Schopenhauer 

• or a.. Tyndall, and may -develop stili . further. Upon, 
this supposition the -higher^ forms [of -consciousness * 
would arise by the intensifica^tion pf the original nucleus, I 

. -‘Sut this -is pure guess-work; and it- rests upon two 
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lEinds-. of facts of observation and one kind of mis* 
conception of. theological origin. The facts are 
(i). Uiat matter is known to affect the manifesta- 
tions of consciousness, and ( 2 ) -that all beings are 
not endowed with the same kind of ment^ powers 
and' the misconception is that there can be no soul 
'Unless it remains in one and the same condition 
under - all circumstances. 1 have nothing to say 
agaiust'the facts ; they are well attested and cannot 
be gainsaid. As a matter of fact we shall see that 
Religion proper has not failed to.' give them the fullest 
consideration they are entitled to. The misconception 
is evident .from the following lucid expression of* 
Haeckel’s views in his world.-famous *' Riddle of the 
Univeise”: — - 

These and' other femiUBr facts prove that man’s cons* 
cioosneta— and that of the nearest mammsla— ^is 
changeable [Haecfcel’B own itah'cs], and that its 
aotlrll; Is always open to modification from inner 
(alimentation, ohcclation, etc.) and oater ‘ causes . 
(lesion of the brain, atimdiation, etc .The 

ontogenealB of consoidaBDesB makes it perfectly clear 
that it ia not an immateial entity bat a pbyai- 
^ologlcal fnnction of the brain, and that it is, 
conie^neptly, no ezception to the general law of 
" sabstanse.'' _ 

- 'As a matter of fact. Religion proper never regarded 
-the soul to be an Immaterial entity’ in the Haeckelian 
sense'of the expression, nor ever maintained that it 
could not be afiected by matter. What the European 
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scientists had to contend with, however, was.* not the 
true view of Religion, but a highly misleading theological 
fallacy of myatic origin^whtch regfarded the* soul as ndso- , 
immaterial and unchanging^. 1?pr . this 'reason we • 
do not take the scientist’s denial of the soul t'o be abs'o> ‘, 
lute, as he has never had a chance of considering the ’ 
true.view.’ 

' ^ * s ^ 

• I 

According to Religion, spirit and matter are both 
substances which have a number of properties but not 
consciousness in common between them. , Conscious- 
ness is the exclusive property of^spirit or .soul-substance, 
which, coiisequeutiy, is not an 'immaterial' -entity,, in.', 
all respects, but only in sd .far as it is not materra], 'tbat'^ 
is to say,- not made of matter. Both spirit and matter- 
are capaole of affecting each other . under certain condi- ' 
lions, e, g., ttie curing of disease >by. purely mental 
suggestion, the augmentation and diminution of the . 
degree o( consciousness by certain drugs and medica-; 
ments, and the like. The -effect of the'- linioh or fusion 

, . I .. 

of spirit and matter is the curtailnient oi the faculties 
and functions of the former, so that niiyatia actually ' 
implies nothing more or less th*lin the ’ complete einancU 
-palion of ttie soul from the pernicious comp&nionship ■ 
of matter. Under the influence of .matter when it is of 
the very worst type, the soul’s, consciousness is'reduped 
almost to what may be termed (he zero'' point, and it is 
- 1;hen capable of only responding fb - barest sensations ' 
of touch, - . • ' • ■ 
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In the above description of the soul which is taken ^ 
from the Jaina Addhdnta, it* is clearly recognised that 
•consciousness is liable to be affected by matter. The 
•issue which now arises between Religion and science, 
therefore, is not whether there is an unchanging im- 
material entity, in the human or animal organism, but 
whether consciousness is a function of atomic matter 
orofa.distinct kind of substance^ which has an affinity 
-for or with matter but which, in its real nature, is. not 
matter? 

Now, if sensation be regarded as the fundamental 
property of an atom of matter, the higher consciousness 
of man and the ihanifestation of such supernormal 
faculties as clairvoyance and the like must be due to an 
intensification of augmentation of that primitive nucleus. 
But we have not a case of simple augmentation or intensi- 
fication before, us ; the difference between the high- 
est and the lowest forms of Consciousness is not merely 
' to be represented in terms of quantity ; it is qualitative 
' most strikingly. For the most pronounced materialists 
have not associated atomic sensitivity with either smell- 
or sight or hearing, and the wildest conjecture fails to 
guess how these’ faculties could arise, by mere augmen- 
tation or intensification, out of the barest- susceptibility 
to tactile sensations which is all that this supposed 
^atomic consciousness is capable of. The chasm between 
' pure sensitiveness to touch and such higher functions of 
life as judgment and will is too great to be bridged over 
by pure, jugglery with deceptive phrases and terms, and 
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demands a satisfactory explanation from those ;vh'o< 
would explain these phenomena by a simple exaggera- 
tion or magnifying of the primal 'nucUus. There is- ‘not 
an iota of evidence to support the proposition, that a 
bare sensation of touch can be transformed into clair- 
voyant perception or logical inference, and yob’ ’certain-' 
ly cannot expect to have the highly cultured mind ‘of. 
Kant or a Schopenhauer by multiplying a -'simple- 
sensation of touch a thousand, a million' or ‘ eve'd’' a, 
hundred thousand^millions of times by itself; 

Besides this,^what is bound up in an atom must be 
altogether inalienable from it, ' becaiise an atom" is . 
indestructible ' and therefore devoid 'of separable parts 
and' qualities^ The intensification of an- inner psychic 
st'ateof aiieptity like our supposed atomic soul- is’aitoge- 
ther* out of tile qustion,' since 'no such soul is -possessed 
of any alienable attributes wbicb it inigbt' gift away oi* 
lend to a brother .or sister in ' need, 'Nor 'can yo.u lend 
any of your psychic properties ‘to any - of 'your needy 
brethren, for will' memory,-' judgment and sight are 
not transferable like worldly goods. '' 

. We thus see that the sppppsitipn of an atomic senis- 
tivity as the primal nucleus which becomes, by gradual.:^ 
intensification,' the highly varsatile soul, of -a Christ"' 
or a Kant is utterly inadequate to , ex'plain the fadt; 
and. phenomena of consciousness and .'must be reacted.' 
But materialism has yet another thesis to' advance'' 
to account for tfonsciousness.' are now ibid 
another set of materialfsts that (consciousness is the - 
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: product of the brain," In summing up his case against 

.the view that consciousness is the function . of the soul, 

■Ernst Haeckel of the University of Jena writes: — 

"From the fact that cooecinsneBB, like all other psychio 
fanctions, ie dependent on the normal development of 
certain organa, and that it .gtadnally onfolda in the 
' child in proportion to the .development of those organa, 
ire may already condnde that it has arisen in the 
. animal kingdom by a gradnal historical development." 


; 'But this is a pure conjecture, and not -a logiea! 
: inference grounded on any -well-founded vyApti^ without 
which, as y ou are already a.ware, no true deduction can 
‘be made. Haeckel is himself * instinctively forced to 
realize the weakness of his position, for he immediately 
Vdds:-.* ' 


‘'Still bowevor certain wears of the fact' nf this natnrar 
evolution of conscionsness, we are, .nnfortnnately, not 
yet in a position to enter more' deeply into the question 
and construct special hypotheses in elucidation of it" 

"Strange theorising. Indeed; the "fact” has not yet 
•been elucidated by special hypotheses and stiH we are 
cerfain‘of 'it I Consciousness is produced by the brain; we 
■ are" told,'but whence Bid the brain acquire it itself? Did 
it grow out of a supposed primal niteliMS embedded in 
ato'ms of matter, from a crude primitive atomic soul which 
(jhas-already been seen to be' an indefensible position ?' 
f Ha^kel himself is opposed to the notion of an atomicsoul, 
as he distinctly says in Chap. 'X of the “Biddle.” Where 
else could it come from, then ? You cannot have blood' 
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- ouf of stones; neither can you have sensation, feeling, 
memory, judgment or will out of dead unconscious- 
atoms, The argument put in the mouth of Bishop ' 
Butler in the famous Belfast address, which the late. 
Prof. Tyndall declared to be unanswerable, has in no 
way been refuted since. 

"Take year dead hydrogen otoms, yonr dead oxygen > atoms, 
yonr dead carbon atoms, yonr dead nitrogen atoms, yonr 
dead phosphorone atoms, and all the other atoms dead 8S< 
groins o£ shot, o£ which the brain is formed.* 
Imagine them separate and sensationless, observe them 
rnnuing together and forming all imaginable combina-'. 
tions. This os' a'*pnrely meehanioal process, is seeable by 
the mind. Bat can yon see' or dream, or in any way 
imagine, bow ont of that mcohanical act and from these 
individnally dead atoms, sensation, thonght and emotipn 
^ are to rise? Are yon likely to extract Honier ont' of the 
rattling of dice, or Differential Oalcnlns ont of the 
clash of billiard-bBlls?»..i..,....Yoa cannot satisfy 
the bnman noderstonding in its demand for .logical 
continnity between moleonlar' proceeses and the 
phenomena of conscionsoesB.*' ' ' - . ' 

Tyndall himself^ tried to' evade the difficulty by en-J 
larging the definition of matter to^ioclude Life and" 
Consciousness. He said 

« If we look at matter as pictured by Democritus,, 
• and as defined for generations in our scientific text 
books, the notion of conscious life coming, out ..of. it 
' cannot be-, formed by the mind. The argument placed 
io the mouth of Bishop Batler suffices, in my opinion) 
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*{)' crush all such materialism as this., • Those, however, 
who framed. these definitions of matter were but, partial 
students. They : were -not biologists 
science was mechanical science, .not. the science of 
life.., .Let us reverently, ’look the question in 
the face. Divorced from matter, where is life ? What- 
ever our may sayfour ferww/isrfjgtf shows them .to 

be .indissolubly joined. Every meal we eat and every 
'cup'we drink, illustrates the mysterious control of the 
>mind by matter." . " - 

Unfortunately Tyndall only khew of the current - 
contemporary rhisconceptions about the soul j he did 
riot knoivthat no unredeemed soul was free from the 
l^ompanibnship of matter or immune from its influence, 
and tha< Redeemed souls were altogether out-side the 
reach of modern science, having entered nirvana of 
which it had no nation whatsoever. Therefore, it never 
occurred to' Tyndall or any one else of the scientific' 
nraieriiity in Europe before or after hun that the asso- 
rciation o'fthe mmd and matter was not, in any sense, an 
‘ argument, much less a conclusive argument,' agaihst the 
. existence of the soul. For the dependence of co'nscious- 
.'ness on the development of tue brain m^ht be.'explain- 
.e'd not only 011 the supposition that it is secreted or 
'^Otherwise produced by- the brain, but' in other ways be- 
dsides. The brain.may have not-npcessarily a productive 
.,iiinction with respect to consciousness, but of -a different 
kind, e.g.t a transfnis<iive one, as Jrof.- William James, 
the famous psychologist, points out. These different pos- 
5 - ■ 
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sibilities bave never been considered by modern science:' 
and cannot be said to have been excluded from the fields 
of discussion. Thus when certain admirers of modern:, 
science think that that science has demonstrated the sbul 
to be an illusion pure and simple, they 'delude theni*:: 
selves with imaginary conclusions that have' never even*' 
been in Lssue in reality. The fact is that mbdern ic^^ 
vestigators have never applied themselves to' ascertafq!; 
the attributes of spirit and matter, and- are,' cons^X 
quently, unable to' distinguish the one from the otbep. 
A study of the principal characteristics of conscioiqisness < 
will convince any one that it cannot possibly be -a' 
function of the brain,-' howsoever * closely* it - may'' te 
-associated' with 'it. For as we ' shall see 'presently'' 
consciousness is 

. (1) Individualistic, ' 

(2) Psychic, and 

(3) Immortal, 
while the brain is. . 

ij) composite,' . 

(iij ' non> psychic, and 
(ill) ^perishing. , 

Haeckel and his colleagues seem to treat consciohsni^ 
as if it only meant the' highly illuminated discrimi^ 
live faculty of man and of certain higher aminals bul 
as not including the lower manifestations of .sensltii^ 
impressionability, e,'g^ the' feeling of plan which. » 

common to all living beings, or of shock to which .ievetf 

plants and trees are subject, as the recent researches .o^ 
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the great Indian savant, Prof Sir Jagdish Cliandra 
Boae have recently demonstrated with the utmost scien- 
tific precision. The following emphatic statement from 
Haeckels’ Riddle of the Universe is expres'Sive of the 
materialistic view- on the subject:-— 

. "Ab every body knows, Ae nsu born ii^ant Aos ho coracims- 
, “ nut. Preyed has ehown that it i« only developed afltr 
. ’ the <diil 4 ,hathegvm to tyaak; f or . a long time li 
■■ of iteelf in tie third pereoit. la the important moment 
when it first prononncee the word ‘I’, when the feeling 
. " of seif becomes clear, we have the beginning of salf- 

oonecionsnesB, and of the entitheeis to the non-ego." 

•• 

I have italicised the crucial points.in this passage. The 
■ statement is simply astounding, especially as it comes 
from -a person accustomed to very exact and sober think- 
ing. li the neW'born - infant has no consciousness who - 
V feels^the pain that finds its expression in the cry that ac- 
companies child-birth? If consciousness ts’only developed 
after the child has begun to speak, how account for the 
likes and dislikes of the infant before it has acquired the 
power -of speech? The position becomes perfectly- 
lu'dicrous when it is sought to strengthen the conclusion 
by the fact'that for a long time the infant speaks of itself 
in the third person; Does it mean that the child feels 
-ite afiectioDs also in the third person, as if a pure 
jip'ectator to some one else’s conditions ? 

f- - 

Let tts not deceive ourselves by such seeming 
troths and half-truths. Intellectualism, ratiocination,, 
"iotdligent speech all come from the same source as tho 
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sibilities have never been considered by modern *scien« 
and cannot be said to liave. been excluded from tbe nlB< 
of discussion. Thus when certain admirers of moderff 
science tliink titat that science ii^sidemoustrated the. ^ul^ 
to be an illusion pure and simpl4|i; they delude 
selves with imaginary conclusionstthat have never '^en- 
been in issue in reality. Tiie fact is that modern iiK 
vestigators have never applied themselves ^ ascertafn 
the attributes of spirit and'*-*matter, and 'arc^'veotfse* 
quentlyi unable to'disttnguish the one'jErpnf the ottieTi 
A study of the principal^ characterisiics ^'consciot^snes^s 
will convince any otie that it cannot p6$sibly ^e S 
function of the brain, ■ howsoever cfSsely it qtayr'bcj 
associated with it. For as we ■ shall see pres^^fi 
consciousness is 

(1) Individualistic, > 

(2) Psychic, and 

(3) Immortal, 
while the brain is. . 

r 

in composite, . 
on non-psychic, and 
- (ill) < perishing. 

' Haeckel and his colleagues seem.to treat conscionsne^! 
as if it only meant the' highly illuminated discrimi^T 
live faculty of man and of certain tigher -amihals 
as not including the lower manifestations of .sensitiiS 
impressionability, e. the feeling of pikn which 
common to all -living beings, -or of shock to whlibV'ci'^ 
plants and trees are subject, as the.recent researchUJ 
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the^gre^t Indian Sir Jagdtsh Chandra 

' Boi^Jhave recently demonstrated with the utmost scien> 
.tiBc p^cision.' The^following emphatic statement from 
Hahpk^fv|^l(fd]e^f the Universe is expresTive of the 
'mal^Slistic^vietf^'biythe subject:-— 

every fi'ody koowe, (ht new bom infant baa no eonteious- 
^neia. Freyeftjiaa Aowo (bat it t« only developed after 
ehil^.baebeffi&'to apeak; for .a long time'jt apeaka 
0/ llaeiy t]t;%e peraon. In the important -moment 
whe^it ^if^foncfnnceg t^ word ‘I*, when the feeling 
of self beo^mea olear, '-nFe‘’^ave the beginning of self* 
oonseloafldeaa, and &f the antitbeaia to the non'ego.” 


' I hjiVe italicised the crucial pdir\ts<in this passage, The' 
.statement is simply astounding, especially as it comes 
from a person a^cu^omed to very exa'cHind sober think* 
ing. If neW’born ■ infant has n^onsdousness who- 
‘/«e/!r'tbe'^ain that finds its exprpssioaih the cry that ac- 
companies Jbhild*blrth?-If cons^ousness tsroniy developed 
gaffer ^e chi^d has bejgun to apei^, how account for the 
likes andidislikes o^ihe infant'-before It has acquired the 
power -^ofl^spepch^' The position becomes . perfectly- 
Judicrous^when^'it^is bought to strengthen the conclusion 
'.-by^h^ihct'that for a long time the infant speaks of itself 
,In.the tWd"^persOn; Does it mhan that the child feels 
|its afifectioos also In the third person, as if a pure 
^spectator to some one else’s conditions ? 


^ Let, us not deceive ourselves by such seeming 
^(truths and half-truths, Intellectualism, ratiocination,. 
jidnteUlgent speech all come from the same source as the ' 
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capacity to feel one's affections *^nd Impressions. X.In- 
teltigeiice and sensation or 
or functions of the 


same 



makes one aware of the conditions of otfe’s//heivig, tliat, 
is to say of tiie power of self awaren^^s-. Sen^afi^n and'^ 

r-.i: 1. ..r 'v 


feeling are as much state,s of consciouStjesses as intellec-' 
tuat conceptions and verbal ideas that pass by .Ihe- 
name of knowledge. There are^^tottwo differel^'rkinds of- 
'sensitivenesses or consciousnesses -in fi^tu^e. Intelligence' 
is one, whetliet -it l>e maiiifesteVT-tluCOuSi instinct “or 
intellect; and sensitiveness is present all aIong^«j^fd- 
is never altogether estinct or destroyed though' its mani*' 
festation be reduced<‘'to. the barest sns'ceptibilUj; to. 
tactile seilsatioiW' alone for the time being. •- Tfiefi^' 
are certain condi|ifjns that arb necessi^r}^ for ,thb‘ mani> 
festation of instutpt and intelligence, some ;isprj:’- of aii 
instrument of cental or^self-cnVitrol ’.is needed to fis|j 
above a purely automatic existence. . 'Here yon liave 
5 ’our brain which is iit£uos.ecl, hke , a lonj>, oi»er. tjfe' 
sensory and motor systems to enable the ego to attend'; 
to the incoming, sensory J stimulus' from williout land*; 
to regulatp or control- the. motor mov'emenjjff x>f 'tlia,= 
organism in I esponse.-- But it is a Wiacy ‘to 
dial sensitiveness originated witii tliebr.siu. :;FoV-"aut<»i' 
matte response in brainless creatures does not negative' 
tlie existence of con.saousiies5 ; it is accompanied' by' 
sensation and feeling. Sensation and.- feeling - are nof^ 
purely physical in their nature ;'" the.ir ty fie . 'is 
. though they may not be presided; over -by delibe'rativ'^ 
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ihteliigence. it cannotibe urged, I'think, that the excita* 
tion ahvays Suffices, in or by itself, to produce a move- 
ment iQ the motor reflexes. Such' a supposition would 
reduce the w^ole thing to pure mechanical activity where 
consciousness, would .have absolutely no function to 
serve. It is, morebver,.' to be doubted if there is any 
proportion between the excitation of a sensory filament; 
'ot> nerve, andf the ensutng , movement, of the organism 
or limb,, s' g,, a. pin-prick may cause a mammoth to move 
.its collosal foot, and a mosquito bite, a sleeping giant 
to turn over in his.be.d'l W.hat.seems a.ctoally to happen 
'in,^u£b cases is this that the* sensory excitement has no. 
^more function to perfoim after it has given rise to a 
sensation, and that, the resulting reaction of the' ex- 
periencing consciousness, is the source of the bodily 
"movement which is performed through automatic reflexes 
where ,the deliberative faculty is lacking, <and through 
selected appropriate channels in the converse case. 

MayjTt not, then, be that psychic automatism re- 
presents a faculty asleep rather than the crude beginning 
of a function that is to grow and develop through a 
long, -tortuous and protracted course of evolution.^. May 

jt-not also be that the. development of the brain is in- 
>. ‘ ♦ , ' , ' ' 

tended to meet a demand from an ego already advanc- 
ed in self-control rather than as a. distillery or factory 
^or the manufacturing of the ego itself ? It is significant 
' tha|,the highest' fimctinn of the mind, namely, selection, 
discrimination or judgment' is performed only by such 
of the living beings as are able to arrest their psychic 
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automatism, that is to say, to arrest the ceaseless 
of action to obtain' a pause for deliberation. Hence, 
the brain is needed only by such beings as happen tO v 
possess some degree of control over the motor springs 
of their actions — desires. 

As is well known, there are many highly intellectual-, 
men and women who are simply unable to exercw*^ 
their discrimination in certain circumstances, especially- 
when faced with some over-powering temptation, - They, 
invariably then do tilings of which they repent in 'their 
calmer moments. It seems to me that there is a clear cbo;r 
flict here between the faculty of judgment and emotion, 
the latter overruling the former f-jr the time, being. H 
would be difficult to . conceive how tills could happeh 
if discrimination were a function of the brain and tlv 
brain were actually furictioiiing at the. time wheiTi;; i 
was overruled by ernotion and continued to forge w^l 
ego tliereafter. Everything becomes lucid, on the otm^ 
band, by the simple acknowledgment of a pre-existing^ 
ego tiiat brings with it all its pre-natal tendencies'., 
-evolved out elsewhere in earlier surroundings, such 
tendencies constituting the demand in response to 
which its: future organism is to be made. The 'brain : 
would then be an instrument of discrimination made to'" 
meet the demand'of an individual already advanced . in' 
5e1f-coritrol,.and its functioning would depend bo'thon its 
own conditions and on 'the emotional states of.,, the ego. 
The inability of the newly-born infant to define his Own 
being clearly to himself or to any one else, in' an intcK 
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l^fcaal way, would thus be due to the difficulties involved 
in handling a new and extremely delicate tool, while the 
failure of the intellectual wrong-doer to utilise the ser- 
vices of his brain simply result from his inability to 
control bis desires. 

• But we must now define the ego in more 
definite' terms. The first thing noticeable about 
our consciousness is that it is individualistic. This 
is tantamount to saying that every one is aware 
of himself as himself and as no body else, however 
much the definition of what he knows as himself may 
rary from time to time, from different, causes. Simi- 
arly, nobody ever knows himself as more than one or 
i. multitude of personages. There may be a conflict 
between our emotions and desires, on one side and 
iudgment and far-sightedness on the other ; but one 
lever feds oneself as a corporation or board consisting 
>f many individualities, with the decision of matters 
esting on a preponderance of votes. Reflejition shows 
hat our sense of awareness which we term conscious- 
jess' is ah inner, subjective, psychic state that is best 
lescfibed by the term feeling of awareness, so that 
ny'kndwlege of a thing isrmy feeling of awareness of 
ts existence or presence. As such my consciousness 
if an object implies the simultaneous awareness of my 
iwn being as well as that of the object of my knowledge. . 
This will be clear to any one who has understood know- 
sdge to consist, in a sense or feeling of awareness, for 
n'e can only feel one’s own being and the states or 
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conditions of that being as modified by tlie influence 
of another being or thing. It will be monstrous .'-to 
suppose that I can ftel another’s being but not' my 
own I As a matter of fact roy knowledge of another de- .. ; 
pends on my capacity to /rr/ the states of my own being. ' 
Hence it is wrong to say that in knowing an object the ’ ' 
ego only kuov/s the object but not itself. The fact is ^ 
that only that which has a concrete existence can -be 
felt by the soul, and as the states of consciousness, that ‘ 
is to say of the souUsubstance, have no existence apart; - 
from the soul-substance itself, they can only be ' felt • 
simultaneously and along with the soul’s own being..'' 
This Is even so with reference to the feeling of pleasure 
or pain with which all of us are familiar. When I' say ' 
T am feeling pain’ or ‘ I fed pleasure,’ I do not mean-! 
that pleasure and pain are concrete tilings outside me 
which I liave alighted upon in some mysterious way, . 
What I do meau is that I am aware of a' stale or modi- ' 
fication of my own being which is painful in one case' 
and pleasant in the other. Pleasure and pain are thus ’ 
only slates of my consciousness, that is to say, of tliat 
general feeling of awareness which I have of my own 
being. The newly born infant that cries out on coming- 
intp Ok world, ondoubledly, also/.rft poin .. . ^ 

its raor smcimstuss, tlioogh ho I. onoblo to-forin' i dw 
pictoro ot his lUllo pMsonslUy in his miiid- for wsol of- 
iDtelloctoal luddity at llM Umt • Ndtiithstandtog what 
m^o,w.rfoa. „.y „rge Ip Ih. ™t„,y.,,h. j, 
that a foahog of ptesure or paia cannot be ewperiehcod 
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except m the first person. If one could accomplish the 
■fact 'of pleasure and pain in the third per- 

son, it would be a miracle j for what> one witnessed in 
another couid only be a spectacle, never an affection or 
'Bs^enetice, Preyers’ infant, too, if Preyer ever observed 
him under the influence of hunger before he learnt to 
talk,' could not but have felt hungry in the first person 
.-singular, and in the first person singular also must have 
been experienced by- him the satisfaction that followed. 

■ the nourishthent on such occasions. We thus conclude 
- « * ^ ^ 

that the first characteristic of consciousness is individua- 
lity which is inseparable -from it even in its lowest 
.form, the barest susceptibility to sensations of touch. 
It is, no doubt,' possible for us to conceive this low form 
ofconscious'ness^in association with an atom of matter, 
but a majority of leading' materialists themselves are 
opposed to this view, and it is altogether untenable for 
the.reasons that have "been already given as well as 
for those that will be given later on. But if not the 
;:prdperfy of an atom of matter, consciousness cannot be 
a>' function of the brain also, for the individualistic attri- 
' bute of conscious life is altogether inconceivable ^s the 
product of a human or animal brain, which is itself 
d^old of indivisibility, hence individuality. For the 
brain is cpmposed ^of' atomic matter and can have 
-nought ' but a ' corporational ' personality, — a board of 
consciousnesses presiding over the affairs that might 
be placed before tiiem. I grant that one^s ideas about 
oneself niay change from, time to time from different 
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causes, disease, hynotic suggestion and the hke;bttt 
that is not the same thing as making out consciousness- 
10 be like a board of councillors,® at a county council 

meeting. . „ ' 

If a composite substance like the brain can produce 
individuality at any time, it must be the individuality 
of an atom of its material, for nothing else in the brain 
has a claim to individuality; but we liave already agreed 
to reject the hypothesis of an ^atomic soul. 

The notion ol a ‘County-Council’ chamber of- 
consciousness is further negatived by the fact of logical 
inference which becomes possible only where the con- 
clusion is to be drawn by the same unit of conscious- 
ness as is in possession of the premises from which it 
is to be drawn, not otherwise. For if one councillor of 
0 The iadiyidoality o£ the eoal is not sfiEeoted by the fact thal 
there are to be fonnd more living beings than one in certain 
organiema. As Jainiam pointa ont, there are twohinda o£ organiamB; 
namely, firstly, thoae that are inhabited by one aonl each, and 
aeeondty, those that resemble a colony of bodIb. The characteristic 
of the latter is that they generally have a common month, oi 
share certain other organa of their bodies in common, bat are 
' otherwise separate and diatioct ttom each other. They certainly 
do not comhine to form one eoal by intenBifioation or any othe 
proceea of method ; and the deetnzction of one or more o£ .then 
does not necessarily mean the deafrnction o£ them alU' They at 
like the Qangarian twins one o£ whom died withont in any wa; 
aEeoting the individnality, of the ojher, althongh the latter mru 
have anSered gtievonily; In mind and body both, from' ^he ’ demie 
of one so closely affiliated to.her.hs to ehere her lower limbB. 
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•ouf County-Council be only aware of one premise and 
•another of the other premise, then neither of them nor 
any one else can draw any inference whatsoever from 
the given premises. Similarly, if one 'part of the brain 
be possessed of one premise and another part of ' the 
other premise, it will be impossible for a ''conclusion 
'to be drawn from them. But since the ego is capable 
. of drawing a logical conclusion, it follows tljat it is not 
•the same thing as the brain, but a different kind of 
thing, tiiat is to say, not a compound or composite 
substance or thing, but' a simple, iuciivisible, that Is, 
partless individuality. 

Witli respect to .memory also, we can see that ft 
cannot be a function of a hanging, perishable thing 
like the brain ; for the* brain that experiences a sensa- 
tion today will not be the same that will recollect 
it or ifs experience fifty years hence. Recollection 
would thus be a miracle, if the brain be the recollector 
of events ; it would be tantamount to our recollecting 
the experiences of a being that existed 50 years back, 
•in other words, to recollect having been some one 
else, • which, as Maher S. J., a great Roman Catholic 
thinker points out, ,is an absurdity pure and simple 
(see Maher^s Psychology). It is thus evident that me- 
mory cannot be the function of tha*t which is generated 
every moment, like a stream, which conscious- 
ness must be if it is to.be fegardedas a function or 
•secretion of the brain. lu order that the events of 
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a lire*time may bs remembered by an individual, hib, 
recollecting faculty must have soBsisted uninterruptedly' 
throughout. One who comes into existence, for the ' 
first time, at a particular moment of time, only to be' 
gathered to his forefathers in the very next instant, 
cannot, hy any possibility, know what its predecessors' 
knew, or feel as they did in certain associations. A 
substratum of individuality which continues in time, 
f. e., a Something which endures, is necessary for the 
purpose ; and no amount of “learned talk” can explain 
the facts of consciousness, that is, feeling, memory and 
willing if we posit a consciousnes that is generated 
afresh, every moment, from the physical matter of the 
brain in place of the true individual, namely the dtman 
' or soul. 


The next characteristic of consciousness is ils ps' 
chiS nature as distinguished from the physical nature 
matter and material things. There is an inside to co 
sciousness winch may become the repository of even in 
nite knowledge, enthusiasm, goodness, ivill, etc., etc.; fa 
the atom of matter has no inside to expand. Ev 
lution in reference to matter means the iroproveme 
- or modification .of bodies through continuous, readju- 

Evolution, in resp. 

•to mmd means tlie. enrichment of consciousness by 
tenial lucidity and wpansion - of .lliought. Consrin 

infinity of Ideas, impressions and concepts;' but mai 

. has no interior to its atn™ ► • »*** .ow mal 

to Its atom to accommodate- even 
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'.thought. Intellectual lucidity is obtained- hot "by the 
JntenMfrcation or magnifying of a supposed pri ma l 
tactile -but by the removal of dullness, cloudi- 

ness, and mental fog. This is so most certainly with 
respect to what is known as flvadhi jnAna which means 
\r05han zimiri (^>*4-5 ». e, the clairvoyance of 

faints that is acquired by severe asceticism, fasting and 
-'self-denfal. Clearly Here we have a case of recovering 
a buried Pompeii ont of dried lava, and npt of building 
'.and peopling a new city by some mathematical jugglery 
■of imagination- out of . a single sensory bricfel The 
-truth is ti»at every individual, soul, or ego is endowed 
•'.with potential omniscience and may recover It by dis- 
covering- himself.' This, might appear astounding at 
•first sight but will be' readily .assented to on mature 
reflection. - For knoivledge is not a thing that can be 
saUrto have a concrete existence outside the being 
of a consciou.s entity or ego, consisting, as it does, In no- 
thing other than states of the ego itself, that are usually 
. described as states of conscion.sness. There are. things 
outside ourselves' not knowledge; and oiir sense of aware- 
ness of things is called tlieir knowledge. • With respect 
to sucli- things as the notion of Time,- Spacej infinity, 
causalit.y. and - the like, , Kant has' shown them to be 
given to the knowing consciqnsuess, that is to 

•'say as not being derived from perception in aoy way 
and there is not one pfateri.iijst known to me to-day 
who claims to differ from this great German philoso- 
pher in this regard. . if otir . consciousness has evolved 
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out o£ a primitive form of sensitivity, this a priori know- 
ledge must have been there within that primitive rmr- 
lens. But how can you thick of these a priori .concep-. 
tions, in connection with or as coming out of the crude. 
nucleus of sensitivity supposed to be residing'in an atom 
of matter? Why were they not functioning in the 
primitive form of sensitivity ? Did they,' too, exist 
then in some 'primary form? But Kant absolutely 
declines to listen to this argument, because these no* 
tions are not the outcome of experience. Causalities 
certainly, is not such a concept as may be said to liavd- 
been developed by evolution, nor > could a notion 'like 
that of the infinity of space be conceived as growing 
along, with the development of the brain. The human 
mind faiis to picture a primitive form of these conceB;v 
lions from which they could have developed or grow^ 
by evolution. They are inherent in the mind whenv^ 
they arise with lucidity of thought. Inalienable ass3ty~ 
of consciousness, they most have slumbered in the 
bosom of consciousness when the intellect lay wrapped 
up in the lowest form of sensitivity. Thus do all ideas 
—knowledge itself— lie dormant in the ego. 

• We have .aid that every ego i. potentially omni- 
scientby natore. ThU is easily proved. The soul 
being not an -immaterial entity” but , if 
substance, the natural properties of the sool-snbslanee 
must be the same wherever it may be fonnd. This I. 
tsntsrnonot to ssjdng that all soul, aro aliko fa ■ 
of (hair atlrtbutes, however much they liiav ' 
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differ from one another in respect of their actual mani- 
festation. As the attributes of pure gold are the 
same whether you come across it in India or China 
or England, so are the natural attributes of the soul- 
substance the same ; and as the differences in the quahV 
ties of gold are due to the presbnce of alloy in -different 
proportions, so are the differences among souls due to 
the admixture of some foreign substance in varying 
proportion'. Itfollows from this that what one soul 
knows all others can know also, — a sound principle of 
practical utility which is the very foundation of our 
educational ^institutions. For if thfere were fixed limits 
of knowledge for different souls, it would be simply 
waste of time to raise schools and colleges in every city 
aiid suburb. 

Now, since, what is known to one individual Is 
f^apable of being kno^n by every, body else, it follows^ 
Aat every one has an inherent capacity within him 
to know all that every one else knew in the past, ail 
that every one knows in the present, and also all* 
that every one shall ever know in the future. In other 
words',- eii'ery soul is potentially omniscient, though 
the actual knowledge it may possess at any particular 
time of its career may, owing to the presence and In- 
fluence of a knowiedge-and lucidity-obstructing agen^ 
in the form of a foreign material 'Or alloy, be so poor 

as Will not entitle any -one to boast of, 

,1 * ' 

With reference to the quality of omniscience, it is 
also to be borne in mind that the fullest degree of know-* 
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ledge is .what is implied by the . term.- Accori^ing ' to 
some writers there are certain limits on human know— 
Jedge wliich are imposed by a ihjng or things termed; in 
a spirit of more or less subdued awe; Uhe unknown^ - 
But tins is merely begging the^jiiestion, -Actually there' 
can be no such thing as the v»nUno\v\^ in the- empire 
of nature. For we have a right to ask whelher 'in, 
talking of an unknown, you be talking of things ' which', 
you know of or not. Now, if you reply that yoti know- 
tltat tiiere is an unknown thing existing which will never 
be known to any one, then, my dear sir, your own 
admission— lliat you know that such a thing exists-- 
falsifies your proposition ; but if you say that you do 
not, then you sliouid take my advice and say ho more, 
about it, because then you will be babbling; like babejs’ 
of things which 3'ou know nothing about 'andj which 
yon have absolutely no reason to suppose' exists 
You may now seek shelter , behind the plea'thnt youn 
unkiiowahle is a paragon of virtues ; some of whiclii 
will ever remain impervious .to Uie .obtruding gaze of 
an explorer. But here agaln.you are meiely repeatiiig. 
^onr early error. Have you any reason to suppose llie 
existence of those aUribiites that ii^ver be known 
by any one, or am you only talking for talking’s' sake? 
Ill the one case you aiready-'know die .thing, siiice'ybii 
'have infeteniial or reasonable kno'wledge of il^ like 
that of ether and spa^, but in the other you Viav'c no 
.right 'to be in the -areh.a of' metaphy.sic's and' 'slipnld 
■retire - from- it at- once. -The arguin'ent- tbat -iriiviug 
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^ beings come to an end before the completion of scientific 
enquiry, things must ever remain unknown is beside the 
• point ;for that'would not make liiem unknowable. -That 
term, it will be seen, is not >8 S3'nonymn for what is 
termed 'unknown, but possesses the additional. attribute 
oL'iiever being known to any one, although capable en- 
'quiiring.minds exist and become engaged in the explora* 
tio'n of nature and the investigation of truth. Hence, 
if radium, w'ireless telegraphy, gramophone and other 
such discoveries and inventions of the nineteentii century 
A. D.' had remained for ever unknown because of the 
tofal destruction of knowing beings at the end of 
the eigtiteenth century) it would only have been a case 
of knowhbte things remaining unknown, but not of any 
of the unknowable sort! The fact is that without strict ' 
proof nothing can be taken to be a fact of existence, so 
.that what can never be known by any one at any lime 
. wili never be proved to have an existence., Tiie unknow- 
'abki whether you spell it with a capital nor a small 
/pp^s thus a &ere bug-bear^'invented by a slovenly 
metaphysics witli which to frighten immature untrained 
novices.'- On the side of concrete nature, atsp, it is 
obvious that things affect one another and are known 
through .their effects on others eveh when not perceivable 
by the sensbs, e. g., eiher which is invisible but is known 
through its properties. Hence, to say tha't a thing 
lean never be known is to say that it never enters into 
relations with any thing else In the universe throughout 
the unimaginably vast infinity of duration that is implied 
6 ■ 
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in our conception of time, past, present and future. But 
this is only possible for things that are outside the- ‘ 
universe, ttiat is to say, outside the possible range of > 
'existence. Hence, what never entered or 'enters into.*, 
relations with anything else is noit'existent. > • 

We thus come back to the proposition that all ' 
things are knowable and that there are no limits' to the 
hnowing-capacity of the soul. Thus, eyery . soul is - 
omniscient potentially. ’ . ' 


If you have followed me thus for you will now see*; 
more clearly than ever how absurd is the positiott of 
the matefialistir! philosophy which posits a conscious-^ 
ness that is -the outcome pf a. rudimentary sensitiveness 
in -an atom of matter." We know 'that ihtelle'ttual 
lucidity is obtained by the removal of mental cloudiness, 
opacity, dullness or fog, which are conceivable in con- 
nection with a composite personality, arising from llie ' 
union of more than one substances where each oiief 
tends to curtail the functions of the other. But. an 
atomic soul is not encumbered with any such cuftaj^ng 
^ent, because an atom is a simple indivisible thing,. 
Hence, the fullest degree of mental lucidity should be' 
.■hecharwterUUc ofth. sool, o.. ll« hyprilhesis’ of^its 

• ■ assumption of a ' rudimentar<> form of 

„ sensation in atomic matter.; The . hypothesis of a brain- 
. consciousness, too, fares n6 better- " 


; >n respect - of 
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knowledge. \ If any o.ne will pause and reflect over 
what' is:. implied, in the term knowledge— observation, 
investigation, classiflcation, comparison, inference, inter* 
pretation, judgment, jetc, etc, — and- -'recollection, he will 
not; I am sure, refhse - to lend* his assent to the follow* 
ing considered dictum from the pen of Prof. Bowne (see 
Bowne’s Metaphysics, pp. : — 

-** By desoribfng the mind 88,8 waxen . tablet, and things ai 
impreBBing themBelves npop it, -we seem to get a great 
insight nntil we think to ask where this extended tabjel 
iH, • and how things' stamp.themselves on it, and ,how the 
peroip'tive. act' conid bh. explained even-if ' they d{d...M.' 
The immediate anteoededts of- Bensation an'd perception 
. are a Beriea of nervqns ohanges ih -the brain. 'Whatevet 
' 'we' know of the outer world' is revealed .only in and 
..thrtfhgh tbeae nervons changes. Bat these are totally 
. nnlike -the, objects 'asBamei to exist as their oanaeB. If 
. we might conceive the mmd as in ‘the light, pnd in 
direct contact with its objects, the imagination at 'ieast 

• - ' ’ I ' 

. , wonid be comforted ; bat when we - oonoieve the mind 
as coming in contact with- the outer world only in- 
the dark chamber of the skail,' and then not . in ^contact 
: with .the objects perc^ved, bat only with a Beties of 
' nerve dhangea of which, moreover, ^it knows nothing, 

- 1 t.*S plein that the object is/a long way ofE. All talk of 
piotarea, Imi^'esBionB, - etc; ceases', bedanae- of the isch 
'of all the'oon'ditioha to givo'-.Badh figores any 'meaning. 

< It is not even clear that we shall ever find oar way oa( 
.‘cfthe darkness Into the world -of light and reality' 
again.. We begin with . compjlete -traet- in physics and 
; the senses, and are forthwith led ^nway from the {|objec|. 
into'a nervons labyrinth, 'where' -the object is totally 
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dieplBced by a aet of nervoas ohongea whiob aro totally ' 
aniike anything hat thomaolvea. Finally, 'we land In;' 
the dark chamber of the aknil. Tho ohjeot has gone* 
completely, and knowledge haa not yet appeared. ' Ner-' 
vona aigna aro tiie raw material of all knowledge of tho . 
onter world, aocoiding to the most decided realism. 
Bat in order to pass beyond tbeae signs into a knowledge 
of the onter world, ue must ponit an 'interpreter tohp 
thaU read hack (keae eigne into (heir objective meaning^ 
But that iH(er;>re(er, again, mnet mplieillff. contain the 
meaning of the universe within itself; and these signs 
are reatly bat excitations which canse tho sonl to an- 
fold what ie within 'itself, Inasinaoh as by comthon 
consent the sonl commnnioates with the 'outer, world- 
only through these signs, and never como^' nearer to the 
ohjeot than each eigua can bring , Xt, if iolWa' that the 
principles of interpretation mnat be in the mind itself, 
and that the resulting' eonstruction is primarily only aw 
'expression of the mind's own nature. - All reaction ia of 
this sort ; it expresses the natnre of tho reacting agent, 
and knowledge cornea aoder the same head.” 


I have underlined the important passages in tlife'* 

lucid statement of Prof. Bowne’s to emphasize the 

point. We can now see that education, from 'e,-ouC 

and to iMd, is, really. ’Uie tringihg of ki>o»l4dge 

'i' «^of.il,e fflind. as ,i,e ntyreoiogy- o'f 
the word rightly -points out.- 

Ynn knowthM tl,i brain l,-„„trr“” ” 

nlllv. matter ^hkilSir 1 
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4lso know and can^take^it as an indisputable fact that 

• this, changing perishable brain cannot give rise to 
.. aught but .momentary products which exist for a 

•moment and pass out almost as rapidly as they are 
-formed. A consciousness that is produced by such a 
brain must resemble, then, a rapidly rushing stream 
in which the same volume of water is never at a place 
‘for more than a moment. Or you may liken it to a 
continuous series of flashes of light which are not 
_ continuous in themselves. Now, you know the amount 
>of education, the years of tqii. and hard wotk that are 
■necessary to produce a Kant, a Schopenhauer or a 
■Lloyd George' ; and you have just seen, in the quotation 

• rfrom- Prof. Bowne’s work, what is implied in knowledge 
.’and the interpretation of nervous signs. I now ask you, 
who know all this, whether you can think of ot irt any 
’way imagine a method whereby the knowledge, the.edu* 
cation and the genjeral mental equipment of, a passing 
'flash of consciousness can be instantaneoo^y trans- 
-ferred, whole and entire, to another such flash of illumi* 

, nation that follows on its lieels, and is being pushed 
by yet.ahother member of its tribe eager to take its 
place? Nay, can you furtlfer conceive how complex 
mental processed can be earned on, without interruption 
through long hours,- with . the aid of these 
self-taught meteor-like infant prodigies of the brain, 
and in the total absence of an enduring reasoner ? To 
ime'the whole supposition appears to be nothing short of 
•the miraculous, and I reject it as such. 
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^ ^ beings come to an end before the completion of scientific 
enquiry, things must ever remain unknown is beside the 
point -for that would not make them unknowable, -That 
term, it will be seen, is not *a synonymn for what is 
termed unknown, but possesses the additional attribute 
' of/ilever being known to any one, although capable en- 
quiiring.minds exist and become engaged in the explora- 
tion of nature and the investigation of truth. Hence, 
if radium, wireless telegraphy, gramophone and other 
such discoveries and inventions of the nineteenth century 
A, D. had remained for ever unknown because of the 
total destruction of knowing beings at the end of 
the eighteenth century, it would only have been a crfse 
. of knowohle things remaining unknown, but not of a'n^r 
’ of the unknowable sort! The fact is that without strict 
proof nothing can be taken to be a fact of existence, so 
that what can never be known by any one at any lime 
\ will never be proved to have an existence. The unknow- 
r'^ab/e, whether you spell ft with a capital nor a small 
y '.pp^s thus a mere bug-bearHnvented by a slovenly 
' y memphysics with which to frighten immature untrained 
' novices. ' Oh the side of concrete nature, also, it is 
obvious that things affect one another and are known 
, through their effects on others even when not perceivable 
V by the senshs, e. %,lelher which is in\^isible but is known 
T through its properties.' Hence, to say tha't a thing 
^can never be known is to say that it never enters Into 
r relations with any thing else in the universe throughout 
the unimaginably vast infinity of duration that is implied 
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is not preserved in the sliape of ready 'Oiade images, 
or photos, for the simple reason that there is no picture 
gallery or photo album anywhere in the system, not 
even in the much<iauded brain, but in the form of 
liquid possibilities of reconstructing perceptions, for 
memories are but perceptions recalled. Hence, the 
..character of our perceptions must also determine the' 
nature of our recollections. But perception is the 
sense of awareness resulting from the ■ action ' of 
the external stimulus on the perceiving consciousness.' 
•Memory, too, is, then, necessarily, the reproduction of 
the original stimulus from inner excitation. ' The. part, 
■or parts, of the organism concerned in perception • are 
the nervous system and the sensory centres of the braibt 
where the greatest sensitivity Is- enjoj'ed by the ''ego. 
These sensory centres of the brain have ia two* fold 


function to perform with reference to our mental, life, 
namely, (i) in perception they receive the ..incoming 
stimulus and pass it on the ego, and (it), in recollection 
they supply, in consequence of the inner activity of 
, i, e., in response to a demand from the ^ ego, 

sensory garments for the de*materialized phantoms of 
.memory to rehabilitate themselves in. For tnembry 
ttnages not being actual photos' or 'pictures' of the past 

K except- by -slipping intd 

the -body of an . actual excitatibn, whether fekternal 
ormternal.' But.. this they can do;;only if there isi 

Ihere^is no smtable body for ' them' to. slip into.-'they 
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-cannot take shape or materialize themselves. Now, 'a 
“ Sesion of the brain centers just does ‘ this - and no more ; 
'•in ■"'perception it interrupts the external stimulus, in 
recollection, thef internal. It does not affect the ego 
• otherwise, nor diminish its individuality . or life in. any 
way. If you ask me where memory is preserved, I 
'miist tell you to search for it within that mysterious 
.faculty ..known as attention. Xlie durrent of activities 
^f life, already alluded to, is loatled with the entire 
past experience preserved in the f6rm of modifications 
of its constituerits, and its"point is the organ of atten- 
•tidn, which Ms now turned to this and -now to that 

• •channel of information or communication with the 
-outer world. It is the high tension of attention (from 
‘Od, to, and iefido, to stretch) which keeps the mind 
•engaged in the present and which prevenm'the stimuli 
of the otiier senses than the one ^to which it is actually 
difected at any particular moment of time from pene> 
traling .to the' ego. But when this high tension is 
slackened, the rhythm of the current of activities is^ 
changed, and the slower. tones and vibrations resulting 

• from the relaxing of at-fiftfio/i ’ come in\o play. It is 
the operation of these slower tones and vibrations which, 
iii collaboration with the so-called memory centres of 
the brain, is responsible for the reproductions of the 

■^•-mind known as memory. In different words, in recollect- 
tion the tones and;vibrations come from attention while 
3d perception they come from the external object. In 
bollrcases the brain ' ceiitres only furnish the sensory 
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adjunct in the manner already explained. The diseases 
bf would thus have a two-fold character-; 

they would either arise from the inability of attention- 
tone thrown back into a particular type of tone or- 
rhythm, or the lesion of the memory centres in- the-- 
brain would prevent the internal’ stimulus from robing 
itself in a sensory garb. But this does not mean that 
memory is altogether immaterial. That- hypothesis 
would be as absurd as that which makes ■ it out to be 
a pure product of tlie matter of ilie brain. AU samir 
kAras (impressions) are material in nature, no exception 
being made even in tlie case of those formed from tlte 
data of the senses otiier than sight. There alre con- 
stant streams of vibrations impinging on- the 'senses 
from without, so that there is nothing surprising in the 
fact that some of this fine material should be utilized 
for the formation of memory. Indeed,' the surprise 
would be ailjthe other way, should it -be urged that 'a 
memory impress is devoid of , all. .materiality. -whatso- 
ever, As said in the Key of Knowledge, memory, is ‘ a. 
faculty which pertains -nether to pure spirit nor to .pure 
matter, but to a soul- vitiated by the absorption of 
'matter. .For pure spirit is, endowed with omniscience, 
which is inconsistent .with' limited knowledge '.like re« 

cohe’etioh ; and matter is udepnsetous, -hence devoid of 
memory, . 

^ - 1 shalVDow pass 011:10 a further-, consideration df-tht 

itnportantattributes'ofjhesoul.- " 
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' It must -have, already occurred, to .most of you that 
our analysis of the. substance.'of consciousness neces- 
sarily proves it to be an immortal entity ; for it is • 
indivisible ' pr^ partless in its constitution, and as 
•such absolutely- imperishable ' and ‘ deathless. The* 
samh ^reason whjch ' proves that . an atom of matter 
.is eternal also establishes the eternity 'of the soul, inas- 
much as '.that which is not composed of parts' that 
might' fall apart is necessarily immune from destruction- 
•and -deat.h,. The soul is?, therefore, immortal by 
.nature. . ^ 

* ** • > < ** 

The«only other property with reference to which we 
shall study, the nature of the soul Is joy, delight or happi« 
niess Which we all are unceasingly engaged in extract 
in one way or another from our surroundings; But 
- unfortunately there is'no such thing as. happiness in the 
world outside ourselves. There are things and -events,, 
.no doubt, in nature from which we all try to slake: 
our insatiable thirst ror..eternal joy ; but it is not in the 
natuie of things and events lo be the repositories of 
happiness, "We See ope man. rejoice in ll»e birth of a .son, 
while another who expected to succeed to that man’s 
enbrihous wealth laments his own ■bitter fatej for 
a. direct. descendant now stands between him’ and the- 
fbuch coveted fichesiv The child.'is, However, only a- 
fact or event, and neither pleasure nor ill luck in- 
itself, The same is' the case with all other things. 
The patt^ for .‘instance,’ which is . so pleasing to tite 
Indian palate is actually distasteful to the Buropean, 
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'Further, if there were real happiness in any of the, things^ 
outside my being, it could only reach me 'through tlie 
gateways of my senses, but I only see matter, 
passing through them but never happiness ‘ or joy ' 
itself. We thus see that our sensations of- pleasure ■ 
arise from an agreeable modiGcation of the soul-subs* 
taitce, when acted upon by the properties, of the' things 
from ^without or from mental stimulus \ and .that pain^ 
ful sensations are similarly due to a like modification,'/ 
but of a disagreeable type. 


Both pleasure and pain are transient, the latter ' 
being mostly the lot of living beings in this .world of 
ours, aptly described as the Vale of Tears, For. even', 
the little pleasure that is to be had here is obtained'after 
so much worry and trouble and is generally productive' 
of so much suffering, both in its procurement and subse*; 
qnently, that it is no exaggeration to say that it 'is born > 
in pain and ends in tearsi< . * 


Fortunately, however, there is another, kind of joy, 
available to.us, but of this we are almost wholly ignorant. 
This joy consists in the natural -* pulsatioh ’ of -pure, 
dehght (from de, a prefix' of intensity, arid light jis 6eS’ , 
tinguished from heavy, .hence, 'intense of the 

■~ul. wl,ich bring It. taalien. 

It, hand. tUn .roomant .we diitroy^ «„ 
■causes that obstruct its reali'satiori.* . We ire all mor*. 
...a rantm./ wl.h,.i.M«U„g.i, ntlxaT 
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nes&..aiid satisfaction wliich arises otivtiie successftri per- 
formance of some task imposed on oar wii], eg:, on the 
successful passing of a University examination. The 
question is whence'does tltis feeling of joy arise ? 

Obviously, it is not^an afiection of the soul like* 
pleasure, for pleasure arises on the real or imaginary 
■contact between' an external object and a sense-organ. ^ 
I But .in the instance under consideration, there is nd such 
contact between the ego and any object real dr imagi-- 
hary, though the eye is undoubtedly deemed to iiave 
' fallen on a scrap' of pink-paper containing the telegra- ' 
phic message relating to- success. , 

, 4 ", 

'Observation shows that neither the scrap of paper,. 

' hor its peculiar colour, nor even the writing on it has- 
anything to.do 'with the state of joy which arises on^ . 

' a perusal of. its contents. If ^ou do not agree with 
me on this point, then you may.put down the words of 
the message on -the same or a similar piece of paper 
and read < it as often as you please. This would suffice 
"to convince you that there Is nothing in the communica- 
tion or .the paper on which it is written to cause an 
' effervescenpe qf joy. Analysis makes it clear, on the 
contrary, that the .feeling of die-llght arises, like the 
' .efiervescence of sparkling vintage, from within the soul 
itself, the message beipg the occasion, but not the cause^ 
of its display. What seems to happen in such cases 
.. Is this that the communication, if believed to be true,. . 
' removes' something 'of theJoad of 'worries and anxieties 
that lay heavy on the soul, thus enabling the natural' 
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state of its being to manifest itself to a certain extent.. 
It is, thus, not the imbibing or absorbing of anything, 
.from without but the remoi’al of an obstruction, the. 
pulling or drawing out of a kind of '•mental stopper,'* 
•which enables the natural effervescence of the soul to. 
■be enjoyed at the time. The idea of pleasure cannot'; 
■ here keep pace with that of joy, in any sense ; for while-, 
true joy is the sense, or rather the sensation, of freedom- 
from the burden of worry and anguish' imposed, b/- 
some liabili'y or limitation, .pleasure depends on con-'‘- 
tact, whether real or imaginary, with an external db-: 
ject, and conveys no idea of freedom in its unqualified . 
.import. ' 


•.The feeling of joy which is rooted in the ideA ,of 
freedom, it will be further noticed, is hot a rhomehtary 
sensation like pleasure, but lingers in the sou! till the; 
imposition of some fresh obstruction or obligation or' 
infliction-of pain or worry in some othe'r form; again, 

. obstructs, its manffetatioh. 


We also observe that success is more than one etiter- 
. prise at .the same time augments our sense= of delight- 
and infeimfies i’ts'quaility, . It is, therefore, safe to say’ 
-that the greater the sense of freedom,^ the ' greater'- tlie' 
/phlsation'of'ife-light,-so.diat'.absok^ freedom Troth' 
all WMs- of. 4 M;:rtaklnga..liinUatlons add' oblfeaBoils 
must aclualljr ba the »iinkl Kr.thc.«inifig Siti tnaolK^' 
itatioo of thelntm-a^t krnd orbllsaM eestact^, ifee indy: 
'?*’ ?1“|’”-'J'’8>,“"^-“'K;bangin'g. emotion/ of 

-lhns«)ncl»dethatfhe»,hlis%,,fj,,;.,^^^^^^ aooi&iot 
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all bliss .and - blessedness. Nor can its springs o£ happi«^ 
fles^, ever' ruiv dry, for the joy that arises'* from within 
^ne’s- being can' only be an attribute , of one’s own self, 
';since^t,bere can be no other meaning to the term ' inside’ 
.with reference to an indivisible, partless substance like 
the soul. - No\v, since a substan'ce and. its natural attri- 
butes,' 'are eternal, it is impossible that the happiriess- 
which per'taiiis t6)the soul should ever -become exhaust- 
ed' w.h'en once the obstacles to its^. realisation - are com- 
pletely removed." ‘ . 

We can now perceive' .why every one feels -happy 
wbeii, the', desires -and passions that robbed'him of men- 
tal serenity and peace have subsided. ^ As for grief\ and- 
pain, they arise 'fro™ causes external- to Ihe soul,' and 
are; for that -reason, -but temporary' conditions of' our 
hie. If tt ufere othervr se, that is to say, if pain and 
miserjr were the attributes of our being, then they should 
ha.ve .arisen in the soul from the quiescence dr subsidence 
of our desires and passions, because whatever is a 
natural' attribute of a thing always arises without-a 
- -cause as-' soon as the' obstacles which bar its way are 
-•removed from, its, path.' Now, -both grief and misery 
-arise froon extraneous cause's which may be' summed up 
-under two general heads for the sake oHirevity, namely, 

■ association, real or icnagihary, ' with that 

■which' is undeslr&bl'e, and ^ 

; ( 2 ) . -tire ..dissociation from, what is desirable and de- 

- 

.. :sired. 
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They do not, certniiily, arise when we arc left to* 
ourselves, that is without the one or the other or both of 
the causes just enumerated. Indeed, so far as physical' 
pain is concerned, it is the resultant nf physical pro*: 
cesses or of chemical action between different substances- 
and elements going on in the body, and not-a- spontane*. 
ous growth from within the soul. 

% 

From the above analysis of the na litre of happiness- 
we are entitled to conclude that the soul is itself the ' 
repository of purest joy which it vainly 'seeks, to exract' 
from its surroundings, * 


How* is it, then, ^ that 'this natural happiness is not* 
always enjoyed by the soul ? The answer to this- all> 
important question is furilished. by the- fact that our' 
infatuations and ignorance have dehled the natural attri-. 
bules, of our being whose properties have become, 
vitiated in consequence. To the extent to Which thesw ’ 
infatuations and ignorance are destroyed in us, do the- 
natural attributes of our souls become ours to be enjoy- 
*ed by us. Verily shall the soul experience . full perfect 

.infinite knowledge 
when the for^ that stand fn the way of their Xeilisaiiiir' 
, an^ d«ttoyri, ■ Imoprlality. abtUl also be thd’rewatd of 

the ponqneror of th«e enemies of thiaoni. -■ 

^dating .1 to be its own God. itaaan.n. 1 .- 

tta pn„e.p.,,attHhn,es a..„cii,ed.-wi,h oar mbsV^i^S. 
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conception of Divinity. And this is the literal verification 
of ,the old Biblical text, “ the stone which the builders j 
refused is become the head of* the corner ” (Ps.,CXVIII. \ 
22 y M^tt. XX I-. 42 ). Verily, 'the soul which the 
rnateriaiists . (builders'philosophers) rejected has turned 
, out to. be the ‘‘head, of the- corner,” endowed with all 
divine attributes and perfections -1 -These divine .attri- 
butes are not enjoyed by the soul now because they 
are vitiated and neutralised by certain forces operating 
,on the soul-substance, so that they cannot come into 
.manifestation till they are set-free from the dominion of 
these' defiling, neutralising agents. 

As said in the Jaina Theory of Karma (See Indian 
JPhilos, Kev. Vol. Ill, p. 153 ), the soul is a reincarnat- 
ing ego which passes from life to life in ah unbroken 
'succession,.tiIl nirvana be attained. This is evident 
from the fact that .the soul is immort^ by nature, so 
.that it have had a past, however much it might 
. be ignorant of it in its present incarnation. The nature 
-.of memory of the causes that obstruct it and of .the 
process of its recovery have been explained in the Key 
of Knowledge .to which you are referred for further 
enlightenment on the point. But when even the events 
of .a few moments back are forgotten and cannot be 
. recalled by us, wh&t is there surprising in' our inability 
.....to recollect anything of a past which has since been 
followed by wholesale cataclysmic changes in our be- 
ing ? ^ Immortal by nature, the soul must have been in 
. 7 
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existence throughout the whole of' the past, ctenuty of 
time, as surely as it will continue to exist in tlte' future. > 
But the soul could not have existed as a pure spirit ' 
in the past, for in that case it would be impossible for^it 
to be born in the world. This is because in its natural 
purity the soul is the enjoyer of full perfect knowledge', 
inRnite perception, unbounded happiness and all other' 
divine attributes, which, in the • absence ' of a festrain- 
ing force or body of some kind, 'must be deemed to be 
manifested in the fullest degree in its nature. The, 
idea of such a perfect being descending to' inhabit a 
body of flesh and thereby crippling its natural unli- 
oiited perfection in a number of ways' is too absurd to 
be entertained' (or a moment, 'U' follows from this 
that the soul did not exist "in a* condition of 'perfection 
prior to its present incarnation, and that the existence 
of some force capable 'of dragging' '/ivas (souls)'- into 
different wombs is a condition ' precedent to their birth 
in the different grades ]bf life; But how shall’' we '" co,U' 
ceivc force operating - on soul and dragging it into a'f 
organism, if not as the action of some kind of matteri 
It IS, therefore, clear that the soul must' have' been 'it 
-union with -.some kind* of matter 'prior "to its birth 'h 
-any given incarnatiob..' ' ^ ~ j .".V 


* t * ' ^** » * •• * » • ^ •* " ♦ 

. It is the influence of roatterV then, which is respofl 
sible for all those conditions. of the soul which. are /ng 
. natural to a pure, 'spirit; for the ^ fusion of 'differeS 
substances always resulte iii.the limitation or 'suspe.nsib 
of their .pure natural., funeffons, ft hydrogen ap 
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oxygen which are deprived of their gaseous nature so 
long as they remain locked up in each other's embrace 
as'water. But it is not a case of actual, annihilation of 
an attribute because tiie separation of substances is 
marked by the immediate restoration ot their natural 
properties .in full (Indian Philos. Rev. p. 155)* Ob- 
servation shows that the soul involved in impurity .is 
unable to enjoy its natural ' perfection in respect of 
' knowledge, perception and happiness which, therefore^ 
"mhst be' held in abeyance ..by ' some kind of forces 
operating on it. We thus get three different kinds of 
forces namely : — 

- ' (i) those wliich obstruct knowledge^ (jn^'^^Far- 
^ niya), 

(it) those that interfere with perception (darsa- 
- ■ ndvarniya), and ' , 

' (in) *those that stand in the way of happiness,. 

'Jeaving the soul to experience pleasure and .. 

' pain through ihe sjenses [vedaniya). 

. Besides these, observation also proves the existence 
of another kind ' of force, which does not permit the ' 
adoption of the right faith (Scientific Truth),, The ener- 
gies falling under this head are divisible into two classes : 

I those which interfere with the very acquisition, of faith, 
^andthose that offer opposition to its’ being put into prac- 
Itice. To the former class belong such forces as prejudice, ' 
v^Ugotry, false- beliefs and aU-tbose other kinds of mental 
energy— passions and emotions of the -worst 
t' mibandhi) type whose uncontrolled and uncontrollable 

\ impetuosity depriveslone of the full and proper exercise 

\ ■ 
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of the faculty of reaeciion. the most essential requisite^ 
for the discenuneut of irwUx ; and under the latter ;type: 
fell all those deep-rooted mental traits— -adger, . .pride,, 
deceit and greed of different degrees of intensity- oth^.- 
tban the anant&mbandki^ already referred to— rthat- -rob 
.the mind of determiiration and serenity and ; 

the adoption of what is Ictiown to be useful and -8°® 
also certain minor faults, e. g.^ joking, attachment Aiid 
the like, as well as certain bodily habits arid .pro* • 
pensities (e. g*., laziness) which are prejudicial J to an i 
attitude of self-control. AH these are termed -Mohon^^^ 
(infatuation), which is of two kinds, darsdna-uipfiopV'^:. 
^infatuations opposed fo the acquisition pf right faith) 
and dUtnira-molianiya (infatuations opposed - to hvtog 
up to right faith. There is also another kind of- force' 
which interferes with the doing of what* 'is . desirable- 
and 'desired and prevents effectiveness in geoer^ with 
reference to mental resolves. T.his ‘ is - 
antar&va> These are, broadly speaking, the forces.whicb 
/debar us from the enjoymeiit of our natural' prefectinns 
and divine attributes, omniscience , and the' like.' ; U 
.. follows, jherefore, that the destruction df .these ’ipim|crf 
. forces must immediately lead to the acquisition-of 3ll_ 
.suspended divine powers and' prerogatives on the /pa^ 
.of the soul, sintt'they are its ov/n natural attribute^ ■’ 
have not to be acquit^ from outside its ‘ own. .-bein, 
Keligion claims -to be tbe.me&qd which enables the 
to attain to divine perfection. This it accomplishes.*.; 
'studying the nature of the-properties and attribute. * 
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ithe.soul'as \VeIl as of the causes that interfere with the 
functioning' of those "properties, and of thp means to be 
employed for tiie destruction* of the forces of pbstruc- 
tion; I. need .not tell you" that all- this study must be 
made with the utmost scientific rigour, for nothing .but 
science ^or .scientific thought can be reHed upon to 
'produce immediate, certain and unvarying results. 
Religion thus'may be defined as the Science of Biiss- 
which' kndws. nothing of dogma ' or unreasoning faith, 
.'lit proceeds on- the principle of cause and effect and 
furnishes, a complete' explanation of' the. whole misery 
and sufiering..of being, prescribitig, at the same time, .a ' 
certain unfailing remedy for every conceivable form _of 
. human woe. . 

‘‘The field of enquiry is comprised "^^in seven tattvas 
(heads oi’ ultimates of knowledge) whidi must be clearly 
understood. These. are the outcome of a logical 
.treatment .of the subject, and can be understood with 
\ase. The deliverance of the soul from the power and 
forces of darkness and evil being the end in view, the 
first thing to know Jis. the nature of that which is to be 
freed — whether it is or is not capable of being liberated ? 
The , very first point or subject for study, therefore, 
,is the nature of the soul. . Hence, .soul (jVvn) is our 
^rst tattva. The next thing to know is the nature of 
, ^he material of which the forces that are inimical to the 
'[Well-being of the /rvu, that is, the soul, are composed. 
i^This'gives us our second .tattva^ namely, ajiva (non- 
I living -substance). How does, the ajtva app'roach the 
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jiva}, how is it converted into obstructive iorces.?*- 
how can its further inflow be stopped ?, how to des\'; 
troy the existing forces ? are further, points for.’ 
investigation. Accordingly^ the third rn/fpa is termed ,' 
^rava (inflow of matter into the souU, the fourth,- 
iandka (the generation of forces from the inflowing - 
matter), the fifth, samvara (the stoppage) of the inflovir), ^ 
and the sixth, nxrjarA (the destruction of the existing - 
forces). The last iattva is termed moksha (liberatio.n).. 
Tersely put, the result of the scientific, investiga- ^ 
tion may be expressed in the following sentence, with, 
the small numerals pointing to the tativasx the'j/oa'* 
(spirit)' is defiled by njiva^ (non>spirU, here matter) 
■which flowsB {dsx'ova) into it and is transformed 'by coni*' 
bining with it into powerful forces^ destructive*, 

■of its natural attributes ; the stoppage^, {samvafci) of this', 
influx and the destruction® («ir;*or<f) of the existing.’' 
forces lead to liberation^ (inobs/td) i. e,. salvation,- which' 
signifies the wholeness of perfection. ' » ., ■ 

-Ethfcs, i. e, the entire range of duty, and ‘ fruition b£- 
wtue and vice are really covered 'by ^ the 'third and.' 
outUi tattvas ; but they may be deali with separately,' 
in which cue : they constitute,- along with the tattvas, 

cV-*”* padardihas (principles or categories’ 

' -of knowledge of the science of' Bliss), ■ 


•• To have a fall grasp- over the entire subject of emafc> i 

term,it' is.,iiecfe-; 
that you should clearly understand th, nature of' 
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dsrapa ^nd 'dandka,' the third and fourth tattvas res- 
pecti^ly. The coming together of spirit and matter is 
what is. signified by Asrava^ and the law which governs it 
may be described jn the following words t All actions 
•of -emBodied living beingSj whether mental or physical or 
meal, art ac&)ntpanied by an inffux of matter towards the 
soul. There is a constant stream of material vibrations 
'eternally- knocking and pressing against the senses 
which they are constantly engtiged in transmitting to 
the soul.^ Whether *I see, hear, smell, eat or touch 
anything, 1 only extract and draw to myself a quantity* 
>o£ different kinds of sensory stimulus or material. Even 
when 1 do not attend to this ceaseless traffic ffom 
without and shut tnyself up in the closet of the mind, 
•sensations, implying actual intercourse between the 
ego and the sensory centres of the brain, continue. If 
■Tspeak I am conscious of hearing ihy own voice and 
hi perceiving the muscular sensations of the organs 
involved in articulation .of words. Here also the 
^ow of the raw material of sensation is continued 
undiminished. There is no rest ; no interruption ; no 
holiday with these intruders on the senses. The eye, 
no doubt, may obtain a sort of respite if it be shut, and 
the tongue is also't:apable of being protected in a 
-similar manner to a great extent. But the condition 
oCthe skin, the' nose and the ear is altogether pitiable ; 

• they are meant to serve as the open doors of a cour> 
tesan’s house and must give admission to whosoever 
•may care to pass in. 
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Such briefly is the nature and description ol dsravtr' 
which is our third tafiva. The law that governs 
handha is to be deduced by observing i. the 'consequehces ■ 
that follow the dsrava of matter. Now* observation'' 
shows that sensation does not always follow the-exte'r« 
nal influx which we have just seen is constantly iftif 
pinging upon the senses. If the mind is -engaged else'-- 
where no relish is experienced of the'‘food that' m'ay ' be' 
actualiy on the tongue ; the ear is then ‘deaf to music;-, 
the sense of smell, dead to odour, and tactile sensU- 
tivity, to contact. The rule of impressionability would ' 
appear from these facts to be this that the mind has 
an inhibiting action on all the senses except the .parti* 
cular one to which it may be attending . for the time 
being. On tiie other iiand faint impre'^siphs. received 
in a mechanical way are magnified by ,oar .attending 
to them. The explanation of the taste of the tsor^s'ei 
of food on the tongue not being felt when - the^ mind 
is busy elsewhere lies in the fact that ’.no. new state 
of consciousness has -resulted from It. The physiology 
of taste seems to indiCafe that while the bulk of ^ food 
passes through .the gullet into the ' stomach, some:' fine 
particles of its reli.sh reach the soul ’ through the gland! 
’of taste,' and by -combining witK itm a chemical sepst 
produce a.- characteristic change or modifidation' in tin 
substance of its .being. “This, change is what is .-a termee 
state of consciousness; and \s felt. :by the’ soul; wheno 

, Atssetwe of awareness of : the relish. - But -these relisl 

'articles must he there all -the. same' whether the sbi 
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attends to .theov or jiot. It would - follow that they do 
■hot cornbine ivith the soul except when they find the 
dobt open and attention ready to take them into 
the ' presence of her • mistress. But attention always* 
implies interest,' whether it- indicate the merest wish to 
know or t^ie most passionate longing to embrafce, We 
may, then,' say that the. fusion of ‘.spirit and matter can-' 
not take, place unless the soul be firsft thrown into 
an altitude- of desire, signifying its willingness t^ 
mate with'the strangers from without.- This gives us 
our -second law of interaction between ..spirit • and 
• matter ; which naay be enunciated thus r the fusion of 
sp%t%t and inatter does • not take place except where the 
soul is thrown into a condition of expectancy ^ i.e., weak- 
ness, When existing in a vitiated condition the soul 
is generally unable to exercise any cliscriminatioii and 
■ has little or no will of 'its own. In the worst- 
, cases .it is even igiiorant of the inimical nature of the 
“cavaliers” from the, outside world who, like the Russian 
Vampyre, Dracula, only need the first invitation to get 
. in,' after- which they do not leave their victim in a con- 
dition* to resist any further onslaugiu on their part, 

. -We can now understand "why the harmful forces 
engendered by the fusion of spirit and' matter are termed 
\s.BtmiA-prakiitts in the Jaina Siddhanta. Because they 
originate in a desire on the part of the soul, which is its 
,^own action, they signify idrtn'a' (action in English), 
and being in the nature of powerful forces are termed 
prakritis (energies or forces). 
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The compound resulting from the fusion . of spirit 
and matter is termed k&rm&na /arira fthe body of 
Mrmas), This subtle, invisible inner body Is the root 
of the soul’s troubles, and along with another similar 
body, made of highly magnetic matter, is only destroyed - 
■at the time of liberation. This second subtle body, 
known as taijasa s'ai^ra, is a necessary link between the 
extremely subtle k&rm6na s‘a*ira and the outer body of 

'gross matter. There is a continual readjustment .of the' 

form of the kdtmdna ^arira from *• life to life ” In . the' 
course of transmigration, and the varying conditions of 
the different phases of life in the highly chequered 'career 
of the eternal pilgrim are due to the organising forces and 
-agencies residing in that body itself. In'cons’etjuence 
of the magnetic affinities residing in its taijam s'arira, 
the soul is drawn into a new *' womb” immediately after 
.its “death” hi a given incarnation when the’ forces •• 
•dwelljng in the idrntdna s'arifa^ become operative to. ■ 
organise a new outer body for it. Tlie body, its longevity - 
the bodily limbs, as well as the status in* life., which 
is really dependant on the family of one’s' birth; are tliis 
- -coiidUions which directly spring from one’s own karmas 
in a previous lile, and it is madness to throw the blame 
for one’s own shortcQraings,.defwts and deformities' on 
■ eing ■whom weare prepared to .worship as- the highest 
exptessron of, goodness, holiness and perfection. ’ 

Is the seed of ; re-bifth,. 

^ ocaroai"*^* ®®he , it impossible for- the soul to 
■ ocatnaie _ in .flesh and blood ; for he ivho is free frdin . 
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;th<£ crippling- companionship of matter must be 
»pure Divinity in actual manifestation, and there is -no 
(power in nature which 'can- dtag a - perfect God into 
bondage and transmigration. Thrs is the 'true "sense 
in' -which a Perfect Soul 'is* said to be all 'powerfuf ; 
"for outside the hoPy land of Nirvana, karma is' 
-all powerful every -where else, so that the^greatest of 
Jndras* fRuler of heavenly '• worlds ), devas -(celestial 
beings), (demons) and men are all- helpless 

'before it. , There is no power in nature that can 
interfere with the Perfect Souls in 'Nirvana', ■ Their • 
‘happiness is unexcelled in all the three worlds { Their 
perfection simply immeasurable: /Vnd^who can describe 
•the power of that Great^One whose merest ^'glance ” can" 
-acquire knowledge of all that is, of all that has been, and 
of all that shall 'ever be, unlimited * by time' and space 1 
How, again, shall we gauge the^measure of the glory of 
that Most High Conqueror of the forces of- darkness and 
evil whose supreme bliss nothing can roar, arrd whose 
unwavering d/iydna none can disturb even for the mil- 
lionth part of a second. The Perfect Soul is never affected 
by -sleep, stupor, or laziness ; death, disease and senility 
cannot approach His' presence, and Time attends upoi; 
Him only to. place the choicest blossoms of Eterna 
Youth and immortality at His holy worshipful feet.- - I 
omnipotence only mean ' all this, then such a Perfe f 
Being alone is Omnipotent ; none else. 

To revert to transmigration, I must tell you that i 
rests on the solid foundation of the eternity and indes 
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turctibility of souls, so that being eternal, and; thereforcr- 
also, uncreated, they must have existed in' some forin';' 
or other in the past. Furthermore, miracles > being - 
inadmissible in science, the present incarnations of the', 
souls now existing in the world cannot all have beeh'-. 
determined by anything in the nature' of ' a lawless .• 
occurrence, but must be due to a lawor laws which _ are 
concerued in the shaping of our destinies. Take now into' 
consideration, the infinite variety of circumstances sur- * 
rounding all the different grades of life in the scale ofK 
being, and see what explanation nature offers of the. 
pain and misery that are only too evident all rbunds’" 
The fact is that all that a living being undergoes/ ‘all - 
that he feels, and all that he experiences is in con’se** ' 
quence of his own actions in the past ! We heed' ifdt: 
(scuss the laws and forces of reincarnation any further, ' 
they have been already'sofl5cient.ly described today.*'; ’ 


It only remains to consider ibe-weapoiis arid' mea'ns; 
siLTin ' Ignorance and ^evil ' which' 

be answereV^^^' is an easy'o»e\and.can; 

to vonr dec* Words. Your trouble is wholly diie 
^ tWd^bes. :What:; 

• appetites and lonpines r‘ wi J yo“5- 

ever you may happeo-to be' ' -.’f 

ctavhrgs. You- miist ’^ .®chne to yield to. iulcriial 

struggle with tbls.foe: '.ofTou« 

.J Ttemng^.g,jp^.^ 
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.postponing it either ; you may (rave no opportunity for 
it later on.- Whether it be penance or fasting or any 
other method of self-denial, you must impress each 
and every one of them into service to vanquish the foe. • 
It is no use your expecting to reach nirvana by lolling 
in your arm-chair; you cannot destroy the' forces of 
Jtarmas that way. ■ Begin to prepare yourself from now 
for a life and death stuggle with the enemy in all serious- ' 
ness of purpose, or be ready .to ' face the', inevitable 
consequences-— birth as a dog, a cat or a caterpillar, long- 
continued intolerable suffering-in hell and the like — that ' • 
flow from sf life abandoned to passion and desire. 

■' Thus* while there is n.o royal road to perfection, there 
is a narrow scientific path out oi.this Vale of Tears ; it 
is one for all, from which you can only deviate to fall 
into the ravines belour, to be broken against^tbe hard 
boulders of falsehood and infatuation. It is not a ques- 
tion of individual tastes either ; there is and'can be no 
choice of means in a scientific pursuit .of the ideal. We 
cannot allow the soldier to determine for himself whether 
be will go through the prescribed drill. He has got to do 
•so if be wishes tCL join the army. 

'.This narrow rigidly scientific ‘path’ consists in the 
acquisition and adoption of Right Faith, Right Know- 
ledge and Right Conduct. Of these, Right Faith has 
its eye constantly fixed, on the great ideal of Perfection 
.and Bliss, and never loses sight of. it’ for a moment. 
Its function is to determine the direction of individual 
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activity in the right waj', preventing it from becoming 
seU-destractive. Faith is like the man at the helrn,.^ 
always directing and guiding the bai^e of life, iti stdtm j 
and in calm to the looked for Haven of Freedom . arid ’ 
Rest. He whose heart is not chastened by Right- 
Faith is like the rudderless ship that is soon dashed ' to;' 
pieces against rocks, for want of proper guidance and' 
control. The necessity for Right Faith is fuiljT 
obvious from the fact that people onl}’^ live up to their 
beliefs, never in opposition to them. * 


Right Knowledge is the detailed knowledge.. of the 
process of self-realisation. It is like the ' chart whicU- 
is intended to furnish an accurate, description . of .the 
path to he traversed, of the obstacles to be , encountered' 
on the way, and of the means to be .adopted to ' steer 
clear of them. As no one who has not .provided liimself 
with such a chart is ever expected to take, his boat^ 
successfully across an ocean, so is not the soul-' that, is- 
not provided with Right Knowledge ever likely' to land 
in sefety in nirvana: ' . ■ • 7 , , 

, ^*ght Conduct is the third'' essential for successr 
since without the doing of the right ' thing at ‘ the right 

moment no desired result can ever be '-achieved' -by any- 
one. ' ■ . 


IfRightFalftis tbi; pioperly . ditected-'rudiet and 
&glil Knonlrfgethe chart of naidgaBon- in the oiaab 
of KgUt Conduct "is thb.foiSi which 

■ aclaaHy propela the Buge ofBdhg Hairen-Watds, - ' 
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; . Taken ■singl)', Right Faith only opens the outlook 
6f Hfe to enibrace the highest good, Right Knowledge 
is merely the diagram of the action to be performed, 
while Right Conduct is simply inconceivable in the ah* 
sence of faith and knowledge of the right sort. 

• - As already stated, this straight, rigid, narrow 'patir 
consists in the total eradication of • desire, so that the 
harmful forces that are engendered by and through it 
may be completely destroyed,* leaving the souI> in its na* 
tiiral state as pure effulgence of Intelligence^ aINknowing,. 
eyer-blissful and altogether divine In every way, 

Aliy one who will reflect on the nature' of the gulf 
that separates this supreme ideal of divine perfection- 
from the lohr wretched type of sinfulhumanity that is to 
attain it will readily agree with me that nothing but the- 
. severest form of asceticism can ever succeed Tn catting 
down the huge embankments of desire to fill up the 
ctias'm. To become a God. an alUknowing, ever blissful 
God, is not a joke. A reauuciation so complete as to ex- 
.clude in its last stages everything of personal requirement, 
even that very last vestige of raiment — the langoti~-< 
must be practised, if spiritual wholeness is to' be attained. 
*But the commencement is not so forbidding. There is a 
ladder of gradually progressive steps which enables the 
top to be reached by degrees, and with ease and ever- 
increasing enthusiasm* 

The first step to be taken is the acquisition of Right 
Faith ^ which means unsbakeable belief in the taUvas- 
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wishes, to . a.ttain, to eminence hr law^' [as ..a p):ofessiod, 
must sit at -the feet of some great ;iavvycr, shaping htfs. 
own life after tliat of Ws model,. so tnostthe .mao, .vibo, 
desires? to reaci'i thcsumraft of Perfection .QrLife,:foHo'6r 
.in’ ihe fodfsieps of - those -Worshipfu^Sbuls ‘^ihat.'baye- 
'already attained to the suprerae,»sfatus of Divinity/..,, ’y-/ 

•' I ntA . 


* (iii); tlie -ddvelopinent' of ‘ scfehtiiic fern of rm n •, 
-v ■ ■ 'rihat will fiftdn to ahd refein tt'®: 

' . • ;.of ' • '• * i - : (■ " '* *c 

"'ll -i. miiARcfince ofsporyaj^** . 
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Knowledge, since Right Faith only means an unwaver* 
ing belief, i. e., an un<dotibting conviction in' the subject 
matter of the tattvas, 

■ The start in Right Conduct is to be ‘made by the 
'renunciation of the very worst habits and thougiits 
as'' soon as Right Faith is acquired. Wanton cruelty, 
animal flesh, intoxicating drinks and sport are the very 
first things to be abandoned. It is no use our endeavour- 
ing to make a headway on the 'path' without re- 
nouncing these worst forms of himsdP 

^ It is intetefting to note that the enoient Jewish Creed 
prohibited the eating o£ iiosh from a living animal (BRH. Vol. vi. 
246). The Faisie, too, eay (The Teaching o£ Zoroaster, p. 43) 

** 0£ all kinds o£ sine whioh I have coaiinitted with reference 
to Heaven against the Ameshaspend Bnhiuan with reference to tho 
world against the osttlo and the varions kinds of cattle, if I have 
beaten it, toctnred it, sla'in it wtongfnlly, if I have not given It 
fodder snd water at tbe right time, if I Iisve castrated it, not pro- 
tected it from tbo robber, the wolf, and the waylayer, if I havo 
not protected it from extreme heat and cold, if 1 hove killed cattle of 
nsefal strength, working cattle, war horses, rams, goats, cooks, and 
heos, so that alike these good things and their protector Bahmait 
have been iujared by me and not contented with me, I repent.” 

In ShayBst La-Shnysst (chap, x. 8-0) it is said The rale 
is'this, that reverential sbonld be the abstinence from nnlawfally 
- slanghtcring of any species of auimais *, for in the Stadger Naslik it 
is said, concerning those who havo nolawfnlly slaagbtered animals, 
the pnoiehment is each that each hair of those animals becomes like 
' a shorp dagger, and he who is nDlawfoily a slaaghterer is slain. 

' Of animals, the alanghteriue of the lamb, the eoat. the nlonshine 
-8 
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How shall he wl)ose foot has never touched the,:-- 
first rung of the ladder reach the ,top'?. The G^ds , 
in whose company we fain would- .'sit- a're the- well* i 
wishers of all ; they neitiier devour noir • destroy •'any., 
living being. How, then, can he who causes .pain, to; 
living beings to afford momentary pleasure to ins palate 
or tongue ever aspire to become a God ? : , , 

The aspirant after immortality and- joy 'must^ ib'ere*'- 
fore, give up these evil habits at the time-, of the -.adop*" 
tion of Right Faith. For similar reasons,. he' should]-, 
also give up gambling, profligacy, thieving - and. false*' 
hood. These most sinful habits broken up, the believer 
in truth gradually begins to train' Hibself for the^> as-; 
siduous life of asceticism. He lives in the. world,, as "other; 
men do,' and marrying a suitable, spouse -settles down, 
in life, striving always to constantly adyance,'in;- piety, V 
virtue and r.'atrvf^'ti (renunciation). . There are. eleven 
stages of the householder’s 'life, .through '.'which-, .the 
aspirant must pass to reach sanupdsa Xks'ceiicisiAy,' 
These are : — ' ■ ; 

( 1 ) the giving up, of sport, .theft, animal- fl^sh etc.,':.; 

(2) the observance of vows against.; -.C 

- (i) .ftiiHsii (the iuflicting 'of', injury or 'harm 
• ' -on otliers},' 

(ii) falsehood, . 

(ili)' stealing,'. 


o», iho wsi-lorrt, the hero, ..the cock, !s most 

ifom*’ (BBfi. Vol. V. p. 319). ’ 


to .DO aOBtAIOGd 
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. (ivj incontinence, and 
(v) worldly goods. ' 

.(3)' practising holy meditation, three times a day, 

(4). fasting, at lea.st fdtir times a moli'tii, 

- (5) avoidance of fresh vegetai)le$i etc:, 

(0) refraining from eating after .sunset and before 
sunrise, 

• (y) total ^sexual abstinence, 

» * 

(8) v/ithdrawing from ' occupations and under- 
takings, 

' .(9) ' dispossessing oneself of all kinds of property, 

t 

'* 1 am happy to nola Uto following onrrospondonoo ot thin rnlo in 
tlio Bookn of iSorosatriaiitnin : 

'"Thin, loo, in doolarod : * Wliou in Uio dark U in not nllownblo to cal ^ 
food ; for tlio doinona and iioudK poiao npbn opo third of tlio 
windom and glory of him wlio onhi food in tho ',dnrk,” • 

Vol. V. 3X0). 

The MaliobharaUi alno Imp i( : 

OlToringp, Iiathing, tho perforinaiino of shraddho, worpliipp- 
ing innklug of gifin niid In pprUcnlftr oating nitould not 
he douo nl iitglit." 

It 1 b ali'O intoropling iw note llml iTOT (water 

Khould bo taken afior i>tra{iiing it throngh cloth) if tho 
conimoD iujanctiou pf both tho iTaina Siddhanla nud tho 
fISahohItarto, no Prof. Virnpakeha Boriyar poinlH ont (tec 
llio Jnina Path Fradarohoka, vol. iii. pari 8, p. 114.) 
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(zo) refraining from eren participation in con-:- 
sultation on wordly matters, and. ’ 

(iz) placing further restrictions on food ''that, 
is hencefoith to be taken only once a day, at 
the morning meal, at a pious householders, 
and on personal apparel, which ‘S. reduced 
to a langoti (loin-strip). . 

A I 

The eieventi] ptaiima perfected, the' aspirant takes' 
to satifiy^sa, and becomes a iioineless ascetic. These 
steps take one roughly to tlie commencement of old 
age, between the 45th and the SJlh years of |ife,_ The 
householder has hitherto [given his best -to the world ■ 
in the form of service, advice, charity, -and the 'like I, 
but he now withdraws himself from it to sfpdj' bis- 
own future. As an ascetic he has no more concern with 
anything else but the destruction of his real enemies,. , 
the forces of passion and desire. The vows. he prac'tii^es; 
are the same as he did . in the h.ouse-holder's stage,; 
but they are now characterised' with utmost severit3^' 
In addition, he observes carefulness in walking, speech,": 
eating, handling things and evacuating ; bodily^ excre^V 
ments. also avoids, the, engagenaeht ’of bis 'mind;, 
speech and bodjv.lu' vrorldly traffic..;and practises the 
iteij most excellent .rules .of- ' (spiritual pnarit), 
namely, (i) forgiveness, • (2) huihilily,. (3.) .honesty, (4)' 
truthfulness, (S).dispassion,t6) mercyi (.7) self-denial, (8.) 

■ ;Cl'o) -chastity, aii. 

quahfted the- word .(comzhendable, oraise- 
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•worthyor noble); jBoth forms of’ ta^as (asceticism), in- 
ternal and externa), are practised by him, with ever-in- 
>ereasing severity. Meditation on tiie nature of the soul 
and- on the transitoriness of the world, its temptations 
and vanities, constantiy occupies his mind; 

AH this is t oug h, uphill work, but, as J said before, j 
' 'you -cannot achieve success anywhere in life unless the) 
• means employed are commensurate with the end to/ 
. -Be achieved. In reality, Right Conduct only consists in! 
-•"Self>realisatldn, i. e., the contemplation of one's own 
■greatness and glory, which seems easy enough . to do ; 
but just sit down to see if. ybu can do it at present 
even, for the brief space of a second. All your cravings, 
desires, appetites, tendencies, habits of thought, bodily 
‘longings and mental propensitie.s will rise in revolt 
against you the moment you think 'of settling down 
to attend to your inner self. Rach and every one of 
'these insurgents is a powerful foe and lias<.to be destroy- 
ed before you can hope to be left to yourself. Mercy 
is not meant for these foes of Life ; they are unrelent- 
ing themselves and will fight to their last gasp. 

Does- the- prospect of so much hard, uphill work 

'frighten you ? There is nothing that man cannot accom-*. 

plish, if he once girds up his loins for it. And even i 
ifoneisnot successful all at once there- is no fear of 
tlte fruit of one’s labour being destroyed by death. The 
«ierit acquired by Faith and Conduct is carried from 
one incarnation to another in the shape of auspicious 
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modifications of the Mrmdna satira, &n6 becomes” at? 
important factor in determining; the conditions -of-> 


existence in the next incarnation. Seriousness of purposeri 
and a cheerful disposition are, then, all the essentialsj/' 
to success on the acquisition of Right- Faith. If » 
lawyer, when a baba in arm, were told and allowed' to 
brood over, the number of books that he would, be. re- 
quired to read and of those he would -have to’ ‘cdhsoU/' 
there is little doubt that he would have died .-.of fright 


bat you have among you many eminent' lawj;ers who. 
not only excel in law but in otlier branches of literature 


besides 1 And it is not that there are only troubles: and 
trials in store for him who sets his foot ;dn the * path.^ 

• It is true that you never find,.a rose without a thorn- 
In nature, but It is equally true that there is also no- 
real thorn that does not lead to a -.rose, if.y.ou only 
know how to search and persevere. Now, if you only- 
• attempt to reach the rose bj' ignoring tl»e thorn, you 
will have all the smarting of its sting for yoiir labour, 

, but if you first deal with the thorn, you 'may -take tbe 
rose away wherever you please;' I have iw' time to 
plunge into a detailed analysis of the -different .stages 
of the path, but I may say while ,1 am . still on the 
subject -that after a while.the ascetic begins to experience 
aiicli happiness as is .ev6n beyond .the imagination 
.of iniUioaaire.^.and' kings. .The house-holder, too, til 
inncs has his rTward in the joyous pulsating ofihis life 
though such momcDls are rare inhk case, and depenc 

tl.p _degree of dispassion and the sense of d^tarlv 
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(nent .evolved ont by him. The ascetic finally also- 
attains .to omniscience prior to nirvana, though, owing 
tp. bad times, there are no such ascetics just now inr 
our part of the universe. For we men of today are : 
but puny mannikin.s compared with our ancestors of the? 
■past, and not having inherited their adamantine frames | 
fail to approach them in respect of pure seif*contempIa>/ 
tton. But though denied this purest form.of self-realisa> ' 
tion, we are not debarred from the delights appertaining 
to the other forms of lioly. meditation, and would be 
well-advised to adopt thenr, according to our capacity 
• arid circumstances. It should, however, be never for* 
.gotten^ that the primary root of spiritual knowledge 
and conduct, the very seed of the ever-green Hfe-giving 
Tree of IJCe is notliing other than Right Faith, con- 
cerning which the following occurs in an ancient work 
of authority (the Ratnakaranda .Sr&vak^chftra) : — 

la the three worlds and in the three periods of tinon there 
. is nothing more anspicions Ihsu Right Faith, nor any- 
thing more hianapiclona tiiau a false conviction. Those 
whose hearte have been pniificd by Right Faith become 
the lords of spleudont, energy, wisdom, prowess, fame, 
victory ,,and greatuesa ; they are born in high famiHes^ 

• and poisesa the ability to realise tfie bigliest ideals 
[dftarnta (religion}, arthu (wealth), kama (pleusnre) 
and mol’sha (salvation)] of life ; they • are tlie best of 
men. Those. who have the Right Faith are born in the 
heaven-worlds whore they become the devotees of Lordi 
Jinendra, and,- endowed with eight, kinds of miracnlons 
powers and great spleudonr, enjoy themselves for long 
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mUIeiiuiaoiB In the coinpatijr of d&sat aud devangKiB, ■ 
[reRidentfl of heaveus of both sexea]. Those who ore 
endowed with Bight Faith are alteoded 'npou by ‘ great 
emperors and kings \ they acqnire ail the most wonder* • 
fnl things in tlie world ; the entire eartli ^mes tinder , 
their sway, and they are osmpetoot ‘ to command all 
men. 

" They wiio take refnge in Bight Faith finally attain to the 
Snpreuie Seat, whioh is free front old age, disease, 
destrnotion, decrease, grief, fear and donbt, and implies , 
onqnaitfi^d perfection in respect of Wisdoiu and Bliss 
and freedom from ail kinds of imparities of karma. 
The bhavya ® who follows Uie creed .of tlte Holy TtrOi^ 
enikarat ac>tnires tlie imiueaBorable glory, of iist»o*Ilfe . 
and the dlsons of a lAakrav'arti $ before . whom* klngs^^ 
androlersof men prostrate themselves,' and, altainiuji', 

' to the snpremely worahipCol etatne of Godhood,-' finally' . 
also reaches nirvana.” - x ■ , 

It only remains to say that the' , conclusipns drawn, - 
.in this evening’s lecture are all those that are 'embodied ' 
inthejaina Siddlifinta, 'which is- seeh- io - be itii full"’ 
agreement with science. • Wc' shall alsp ‘find .m.ost of' 
these conclusions in the other creeds 'as- we get on with' 
•our studies in comparative religion.- ' ' 

" The soul that is destined to reach nir^nana. - 
t All Ooiuiscient Teacher; - ' 

• t pie title of the twelve ^eot- kings who possessWl -the 

divine weapon called chakra (Nisons): 
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FOURTH LECTURE. 

Metaphysics. 

This evening’s lecture is concerned with* what is 
ermed metaphysics. There is' some doubt as to wliiat 
s precisely meant by the termi but it was originally 
tpplied to a certain group of the philosophical disserta* 
ions o/ Aristotle which were placed in a collection of 
lis manuscripts^after iiis treatise on physics. But what- 
:ver be the significance the term Was intended to 
express, I think, we may safely take it to refer to that 
lepartment of knowledge which transcends physics, 
riius, while physics deals with what may be termed 
:oncrete facts, metaphysics- assorts them into concepts 
\nd relations, and, Anally, reduces them i'iito consistent 
systematised, knowledge. As w'e have had occasion to 
sbserve ere this, philosophy and science are wedded 
together, so that the divorcing of the one from tiie other 
is fatal to boti). For scfence must tend cowards the 
comprehensive consistency of systematic tltought to rise 
above the petty trivialities of existence, and pliilosophy 
must adhere rigidly to rationalism of nature to secure 
the generally neglected harmony between imagination 
and actuality, or fact. Metaphysics may thus be de* 
Aned as the process or expression of reflection on the 
facts of experience, iiulminating in an alLcomprehen' 
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sive consistent system oE thought that is explanatory of . 
the nature of our surroundings, and, therefore, capable 
of being harnessed into service (or the obtainment of 
the highest good. This definition is. all the more im> , 
portant for our purpose as we are not concerned here 
with every form and type of mental speculation, but 
with that alone which has a bearing on religion!, We 
are also not interested in, nor can afford to be .interested 
in compiling a history human thought or in collecting , 
what speculators of dinereut countries and times have 
thought with reference to religion. Sucti treatment of 
the subject wilt not only be quite irrelevant ' and 
unnecessary for our purpose, but will also involve -.an 
amount of time and labour- altogether beyond the 
scope of the present lecture and the. capacity- of the 
lecturer before you. , >» • ' . ' ' 


We shall, t.herefore, conSne our investigation' to ■ the 
region of the practical, that is [to say, to those schools of 
metaphysics which are associated with .the’’ prevailing 
religions ; and with respect to ' these'- even- we ^hall not 
attempt anything like a thorough criticism except -where- 
• this is absolutely necessary- to understand .the fiirida* 
mental tenets of any particular system. ; 

I shall begin my investigation the'- monistic 
Vedanta which teaches' that there., is bnly one reality 
behind this^ phenomenal show that ; is .termed the 
material universe. This one reality is terrn'ed -Brahman, 
and as.rV is the only .existent being' or-thin^ -everything 
rise necessarily has- only -, a. seeming; being. The 
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.universe is, therefore', nothing but a bundle of names 
and forms ; in plain terms, an illusion. What, tiien, 
is the individual soul ? Brahman itself,- and as such* 
omnipresent, omniscient and omnipotent, but neither 
the doer of works, nor the gatherer of their harvest 
.(Deussen's System Of The Vedanta, p. 468). The sttiu-- 
mwn bottum, therefore, does not consist in becoming 
Brahman for the soul is always Brahman, even when it 
does hot know itself. Liberation implies the know> 
Pledge, on .the pa.rt of the individual soul, of its being 
the sat-chita-ananda (asExistence>Consciousness>Bliss), 
which is. descriptive of the essence of Brahman, though 
the usual method of defining Brahman is by the words- 
' neti\ neti (not this, not this). 1 should have taken this 
purely negative description-as being in the nature of an 
.„emp)iasis on the point that Brahman is devoid of 
'sensible qualities, but for the fact that the Vedantists- 
.take it literally. After the Brahmanhoocl of the soul 
-.is recognised, liberation follows at once (“that thou 
.'-art ” is the pharse, not '* that thou wilt be ") ; simultan- 
eously ' with the attainment of knowledge of the identity 
with Brahman the soul becomes the sou! of the 
Universe (Deussen), 

; The salient features of Vedanta may now be put 
ddwn as follows : — 

.(o) the unreality, of the world, 

(d) tile being of only one reality, or soul, and 
. (e)- the attainment of ‘liberation* by knowledge. 
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As to the first of these points it is interesting to hold' 
that Logic takes for granted certain ’ self>evident 
truths ; and it is no use oar trying to found anything 
like a system of metaph3'sics without acknowledging) 
them in the first instance. These truths '.are tersely 
summed up in a small work on logic (A . Handbook' 
of Deductive Logic) by S. N. Banerji, and may be 
-enumerated as follows : — , - ' 

(1) that there exists a material world apart from bur' 

mind ; ' ' 

(2) that our mind can frame exact images of things, 
so that things are as we actually- perceive, them ; 

(3) that amidst ' the ceaseless 'minor changes • of the 
universe jthere is order and .uniformity, . so that 
the world remains essentially the 'same in all 

ages (past, present and future) for ail' observers; 
aud . - . • ' 


(4) that there are or raust'be universar tests to dis- 
tinguish truth from falsehood-->.rules to guide' al 
' reasoners in their way to truth, .avoiding tK« 
snares of fallacy. 


. T‘'®s® ,are self-evident truths which you have tc 

. adopt ajid it is no use our denying them.' Tliey are th< 

. . own a ovMhat ther^. exists a material worl, 
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apart from oar mind, and that it ’remains essentially the 

same in ail ages (past, present and future). Order and 

regularity are found to prevail ip the world, and these- 

certainly are not the distinguishing features of illusion. 

Vedanta, which persists in calling this orderly world an 

illusion) is, t}ierefore, not entitled to be admitted in the* 

council of Rationalism. 

* \ * 

As regards the second characteristic fea’tnre of 
Vedanta, that there is only one reality or soul in exis- 
, tence, ‘we shall let the propounders of , the Sankhyatv 
School- refute • that view. “If there were but one 
Ptit us/iff t as the Vendaiitins hold, then if one were- 
happy, all would be happy ; if one were unhapp}*, 
all would be unhappy, and so on in the case of 
people affected by trouble, confusion of race, purity of 
race, health, birth and death. Hence, there is not one 
PurushOy but' many, on account of the manifoldness 
indicated by form, birth, abode, fortune, society, or 
Ipneltness.” — (SSP. p. 2567. 

’ 4 

I think it is not possible to deny the force of the 
Sankhyan objection in this instance. 

With respect to the third distinguishing feature of 
Vedanta, namel}^ that liberation consists in the know- 
ledge of Brahman,' it seems to me that .there is a great 
deal of confusion even here with respect to the ideas 
'of bondage and liberation. There is only soul we are 
told, and that an immutable unchanging existence. 
Who then is there to be liberated i For whose benefit is 
allthis teaching and preaching intended? And what 
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about those that have been Hberated in the past, if 
any ? Are they stiil in existence or have they totally > 
disappeared frons alU existence ? The confusion -is - 
further confounded by the doctrine of transmigration , 
which Vedanta subscribes to. It is a vain -'endeavour' 
to construct an infinity of transmigrating souls- out of 
.one solitary or, what is the same’ thing .in 

-other words, from one partless individuality.' If . the' 
'-Liberated Souls are ail parts or phases dr aspects of 
.one and the same reality, are we not. forced -.to ;the ‘ 
conclusion that certain of a partkss entity ‘are’ 
liberated while certain others are ‘still undergoing the; 
pain and misery of repeated births and deaths ? /There, 
-can also be no significance ofllberation if the liberalcd 
soul is to remain what it already is (not ‘‘thou wiit ' be 
that”, but "thou'nr/ •' y 

...These- observations also apply to -Sufi-ism which 
' <marks the nearest approach -.of Muslim speculation .to 
Vedanta. The Shaimdians, for instance, maintain that' 
thenAiw (world) is a reflection of God. 


«A iiiftn euterBa .glBea-hoMo aod soes bimsolf refleofecl in h 
hundred direotioae. These redeotionB , virtually depend on the man 
apdJJaTe..no erietenoe of their own. The atlribnles and' the 

‘ We-tave '"*‘5.. . 
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•tructible, by nature. They cannot, therefore, be the 
reflection' of any one. Unfortunately it never occured 
to the author of the view just, quoted that there 'was 
absolutely not one particle of proof or evidence in 
. support of the proposition that mere reflections could 
*be endowed with consciousness, feeling, willing, 
memory and judgment. The analogy of the Sun and 
its' reflection through a magnifying lens is not to the 
point, '^because, firstly, that is not a case of true refiection 
• inasmuch as the Sun’s reflection is in reality the con* 
centratioh of the Sun’s rays- at a point by means of the " 
.magnifying 'glass ; secondly, because the Sun itself is 
<not comparable to a partless immutable spirit that does 
'not radiate any kind of rays, and, thirdly, because 
feelings, judgnient, • willing and the other functions 
•of consciousness are not alienable in any sense, as was 
proved in the last lecture. The notion is not supported 
■by .any kind of logical vy&pti (see lecture II} and has 
be rejected.' 

' . We shall now turn to Sankhya which is unlike any 
•other system, oriental or occidental. Volumes have 
been written both in friendly and hostile comment on 
this .famous scfabol of Hindu Metaphysics ; but unfor* 
tunately not one ' writer ever succeeded in getting 
Anywhere near the founder’s original line of thought. 
Vou remember the enumeration of taiivas as giv6D by 
ICapila, the originator of this school of thought. For 
iacilit^r of reference 1 reproduce them again here. 
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PURUSBA 0 ) 


f'T'T 

UninBiiifesti i- e., 
tlie state of 
eqniUbrinni (2) 


PRAKRITI 


Mautfeat 

ilfaiat 

I 


( 3 ) 


UoLfiet\ bysatfta 

f ' 


Aliamkara (4) 

-L— , 


Modified by tamaf 


r 


b Senses 1 ifanaa ( 5 Kinds of Motor 


(fi-lO) j- 

jll 

aI 


( 5 ) 




fnnctiooB 

1 1 

Soand (16) Tonoli (17) Colont^or form (18)^ Plavonr (19) Smell (20) 

1 I - I I - . 1 . ■ 

EtTier Air Fire , water ‘ • Earth 

(21) ■ (32) (83) (24) (25) 


You have in this table the principles as well as the order 
of their appearance, beginning with mahat (No. 3), as .the 
first two are eternal. According to Kapila, the purttsfiit . 
principle is merely a spectator^ neither an actor nor an 
eojoyer of the fruits' of action. ' •'All changes, 

therefore, appertain. to the' spectacle, which is, consequent- 
ly, conceived to be characterised by intelligence {saUvcty, \ 
- in' addition to 'movement (rajas) and rest (tamos), Xhe '. 
equlHbnum of , the.se essential attributes, sativa, ' rajasi. 
and (iir/m, is ' taken to 'mean the .cessation of ,lhe".spec- 
tacie, so that there is nothing ‘which a fiiirus/ia can* theti 
perceive. When this' eqoliibriH.m , is, again , disturbed’ 
af ter some time, in ■ obedience * to some > unkno>vn' hearf- 
eat of nature, the certain is,. rang up. again, and .the: 
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. process of evolution begins through the steps as des> 
'cribed. We thus have involution and evolution alter- 
nately; involution proceeding in the reverse order, with 
the last evofute disappearing Brst in point of time. 

•' This order is the most important part of Sankhyan 
Metaphysics, and it is also very important for us; for it 
^ clearly proves that the system is the outcome of the 
notion that the world- process proceeds upon the analogy 
of a consciousness that is being awakened from sleep. In 
a -rough general way the following transformations may 
be conceived as occurring before the world of walcing 
reality may be said to burst upon human consciousness 
when it wakes up from sleep; — 

(1) ' the manifestation of intellect; 

(2) ' the dawning of the notion of “I" (oA<ir«- 

k&ta) in the intellect; 

(3) the Unfoldment of the faculties and fuoc- 
, tions of the “I”, that is of the mams (atten- 
tion or mind) and of the organs of sensation - 
and action; 

( 4 ) the stimulation of the senses, r, s,, sensation 
■ and 

(5) - the projection, in external space, of sensa- 

tions, f, s,f of the data or bundle of sensible 
. - qualities of which objects ar.e composed. 

If you would only bear in mind tiie notion enter- 
tained. by certain idealists that the sensible world is 
only held in the mind of its percipient and the objects 
o 
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are but our sensations spatially projected, you will have 
no difficulty in comprehending the position of Kapilai' 
We shall compare the Sasikhyan order of • c'vplution-.. 
side by side with the manner in which Kapila appears 
to have understood an awakening inind to ' perceive, the ■ 
world. 


The Awakening Mind. 

(1) Alternation of waking 
and sleeping. 

(2) In deep-sleep the ego 
is not destroyed, but 
there js notiiing to per- 
ceive. 

I 

1(3} In awakening, intelli- 
gence or intellect is 
roused first of all. 

(4) Prom Intellect arises 
” 1-ness” {pjiamhdtci). 

.<51 From , "the ' sense of 
' “I-ttess" fiow'tlie functions 
of'l” ^manas (attention 
' or mind), the senses .and 
• motor faculties. 

' f * ' * * 

(6) Sensations ■ are - then 
’ felt. 


World'Process or Evolution, 

(1) Alternation' of evolu- 
tion and involution. ' 

(2) In involution [prata- 
ya) putuska 'is not des- - 
troyed, but the world- 
performance JiaS' stopped 
so that there'ls "nothing 

f • * » 

to perceive. ^ 

(3) In eyolujlion,'. Intel-/' 

lect {f/Mkat) is' produce^,, 
first of all. - ' ■ 

I (4) Maliat is then trSos- 
formed.iiito \ahomkdra). . 

(5) From dhanikdra 'the -, 
-Manas, tlie five -sensed 
and the. five kinds "'.of,'- 

• i t f 

' organs: of action',' hands,’ ' 
- feet and like are formed; 

» t • ' * * ** 

(6) The . ahanik&ra' is 
transformed' into sensa’4.. 


^^oos, f.- ft, sound,' touch, .' 
colour, flavour and smelU- 
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(7) Th& 'data or sensa- 
tions, i, the subtle ele- 
ments of smell, etc., are 
transformed into the 6ve 
gross- elements, ether, air, 
6re, water and eartb of 
which -the phenomenal 
world is composed. 

It is liuis clear that the metaphysical inspiration of 
•Kapila was derived from the simple analogy of an 
awakening consciousness. It must be now evident 
that Kapila knows nothing of an outside world apart 
from the projections of his own mind, /. & the trans- 
formations of his own sensations, touch, smell and the 
like. Unfortunately for this view, it never seems to 
have occurred to Kapila that a sensation did not wholly 
originate in the mind, and that there was such a thiug 
^ external stimulus which played an important part 
in our sensations. Had lie noticed this distinguishing 
feature of sensation, he would not have described the 
gross elements, &re, water, etc., as transformations of 
the subtle ianmdiras of sensations. 

'Time does not permit my going into the further in- 
accuracies of the system of Sank/tya about the corres- 
pondence of elemeiits and sensations, the relations of- 
elements amongst themselves, and the like. You will 
find some of them dealt with in my Key of Knowledge 
to which I am content to refer you for further informa- 
ilOD.' 


i[7) The data of setisa- 
^ons are then projected 
‘ and constitute the per- 
ceptible world. 
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But though not valid as Metaphysical expianation^ 
of the world, both yedanta and Saukhya are highly; 
valuable to us in so far as they throw iuterestiog slde!- 
light on the tenets of the ancient Vedic faith of our' • 
Hindu brethren, since they both acknowledge the 
authority of the Vedas and, like the other systerhs of . 
Hindu Philosophy, only profess to furnish philosophical .. 
explanation of the revealed word. The Hindu 'mind, 
it is obvious, would iiave sooner or later plucked. off 
these, new offshoots if they did not furnish, or at least» 
did not profess to furnish "Metaphysical prop's, for. the' 
accepted doctrines of the faith.' It is certain that .they' 
would never have been ackno\vledged as belonging to 
the family* And wnat is true of these diverse school^' 
of Hindu Philosophy in relation to the tenets of .Hindur’ 
ism also holds good with respect to the relationship^ 
between Sufi-ism and Islatii, “ ’■ • 


The most irnportant thing for us to know, tliep,'i^ 
that all these three systems regard the human soiil to^ 
be fully divine in nature and essence^ . , ' ‘ 1 

- I- must now pass on to a considemlion of the- Nyaya 

rfr •.7^^^'“ tav. . hid occasloa.to 

nd faali mih ii, qoauit coaception .which 

Mdj^ibcd aa homogcTBpa, example i W il .to te- 

«^eeu to lh« deetrtni, •• Bw dn?! h" " 
toposdhie to prove liie faitoc.' JIU wert 

a.c mnateace.ofanx^ external ta,is» 
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It would be equally- impossible to prove their non- 
"eseistence. And- if an appeal were made to drrams, or. 
visions produced by a mirage, or 'by jugglery, it would 
-be remembered that dreams also, like remembrance, 
presuppose previous perception of things; and that even 
in mistaking we mistake something, so that false know* 
ledge cad always be removed by true knowledge” (S5F. 
P'427).. 

• • 
fi - 

Gptama mainfains that knowledge belongs not 'to 
the senses and mind but to the soul ; he believes in 
_ transmigration, and considers attachment, aversion, 
and stupidity to be the chief faults of which stupidity 
is the worst. The separation of .the soul from the body 
is obtained by the cessation of deserts. The notion of 
^ god occupies a very secondary * position in Gotama's 
philosophy, his existence being simply necessary to 
-decree fruits of actions to the infinity of acting souls.. 

The categories of Nyaya do not include the true, 
■essentials .of knowledge, as laid down in our discourse 
on the scientific side of Religion, and there is no des* 
cription even of the state of Mokska, the end in view. 

The Vaiseshika school, founded by Kanada, is 
prastically a sister to Nyaya rhilosdpby. There is not 
much in it that is . peculiar to it. Kanada's chief 
merit lies in the development of the atom theory which 
. « also to be found in a crude form in Nyaya. His 
•categories, however, are 
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(1) substance, 

(2) attribute, 

(3) action, 

(4) genus, or general qualities, 

(5) species, or special attributes, 

(6) combination, and 

(7) non<existence. 


Amongst tiie substances is mentioned atmatt or 
soul ; but attributes are said to be colour, taste, stnell,.- 
tottch, number, measure, separateness, conjunction and', 
disjuocttoq, priority and posterity, underslahdirijgf,' 
pleasure and* pain, desire and aversion, and volition”" 
(SIBH. Kanada Sutras). . s • 


There is no mention of bliss amongst these unless’it' 
be included in the term pleasure, which according to* 
Naiyayikas is only a form of pain (The Nyaya'Sutras by 
S.C. Vid)'abhuslian, pp, 122-123), No positive contents of 
knowledge are mentioned even with reference to mohsJta 
which is simply described as consisting in “the non-exis- 
tence of conjunction with the body, when’ there ' is, at 
B same time, no potential body existing, , and conse- 
quern y no rebirth can take place*’. No-tnie.expJana-' 
is '>^ansYnigration, and there 

The arirum ? ' 5 °"®‘ 3 eration of the real' 
fand'ful aiwr * chiefly/ concerned - witii 
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The difficulties of the Vaiseshika school are also 
to be found in* the Yoga philosophy. According to 
some writers the word Yoga is deriy^ from a root 
which means to joior This is. certainly- the sense in 
which tiiB mind, speech and body are regarded as the 
ibteejfogas (channels) of dsrava in Jainisoh 

Mr. Ram Prasad, M. A., the learned translator of 
the Yoga Sutras in the Sacred Books of the Hindus 
series, takes it to mean " to go to trance, to meditate.*’ 
According to Max Muller, the word more probably 
signifies harnessing oneself for somTe work, to prepare 
oneself for hard work, for restraining the activities or 
distractions of our timughts. There is no questioa of 
joining oneself to any one else, not even to an Ishvara 
or Lord, for the idea of absorption in the supreme god- 
head forms no part of yoga. " Fatanjali, like Kapila, 
relts satisfied with the isolation of the soul, and does 
not pry into the how and where the soul abides after 
separation” (Rajendra Lai Mitra quoted in the Six 
Systems of Hindu Philosophy, p. 310). 

Certainly, there can be no absorption of one indivi- . 
dual into another. The soul is an individual and will 
continue to exist as an individual. The idea of 
Ishvara in Patanjali's mind is not that of a maker or 
creator or ruler of worlds, but simply that of a Pore 
Spirit that is not afflicted by .kattnas, ignorance or 
pain, and whose perfection in respect of omniscience 
is full and unexcelled by any one else. He is not the 
giver of mohsha or joy or anything else, but only an 
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object of fsedit^tion, Of contcmplalion. ThfS view is 
almost identical with that of the Jaina Sxddh&nta which 
prescribes contemplation of ‘ the glory of a . Perfect ' 
Soul and the study of His life-story as a'transmigrafing 
as the surest, theaas eC leading ’ the devotee to 
become steady in the contemplation of the glory apper- 
taining to bis own soul. ' . 

^ t w ^ 

''Fatanjali also is right when, he says that the 
{souls) are involved in matter, and the aim of Voga is 
to free them from the meshes of matter (Inp . to| 
SBH., Yoga Sutras of Pat anjali). But - .patanjali has 
no idea of the true tattvas^ and is unable to give any 
explanation of the why and "wherefore ' of the tneahs to - 
be, employed for gettin'g rid of’ metier, ' - . 

. We should, however, remember that .he. does not 
claim to be the founder of the system, but only a com- 
piler. This is evident from the ’very; first ' verse whicli 
reads : ' ' 

vni rriJngttntfPTg 

which means - "now a revised text of yoga." -We have 
no right therefore to blame Fatanjali for the shortcom^ 
ings of what he only set out to cojiect and revise; 
Apparently there has been a' great' deal df borrowing 
in the course of this compilation, for we -.find tlie five 
.hinds of restraints dot only,. identically the same.' as are 
Icnown as the five kinds of vows In ihe Jain^' Sxddbdtitd^ 
but they are also mentioned in'the-same-;order in which 
they ate given by the Jaina writers. . 
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■ Of these restraints, ahxmsAt .which is'the first in the 
•order of enumeration, is again the one which is a special 
•characteristic of Jainism, its very motto being ahiwtsA 
j^vio dhamtah (non-injuring is the highest dharmd^ 
The greatest stress is laid in the Yoga system on 
the attainment of sannAdhi^ which is, no doubt, the. 
-eulmination of the process of self-contemplation, but 
its description is vague and meagre, and the steps 
'which are said to* lead to it impracticable. For 
pure self-contemplation is not possible for a house- 
holder j it arises as the culmination of a long course 
•of training, both as a pious layman and an ardent 
ascetic. PrdnAyAma, on which so much stress is laid 
by the Hindus in , modern times, is it» reality a very' 
secondary affair. Patanjali himself only just alludes to 
it. It is merely a device to prevent mental distraction. 
It is not even touched upon in many of the other 
systems, arid in Jainism also much importance is not 
attached to it (see the Jn&nArnava). Tl»e real samAdhx 
is internal, and arises from a subjugation of oiie’s 
desires and lusts. Tite forms of meditation which lead 
to pure self-conteixiplation are also not described 
by, Patanjali. I refer those of you who are interested 
in the subject to chapter XIII of my “Key of Know- 
ledge “ where the whole subject has been discussed and 
described. The space at my disposal does not admit 
of my goinginto so intricate a subject iiere. 

I now come to the most fascinating part of Yoga 
which is concdrned with the' acquisition of miraculous 
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powcrsi I presume some of, you must be very eager 
to know what Ihu final verdict oi research Is going to, 
be on this point. Well, gentlemen, I am a lawyer and 
the instincts of the learned profession to whicli I belong 
arc, as you know, opposed to llie admission of ' hearsay 
There is, however, a very largo body of . tradition of 
difTcrent creeds and faiths which undoubtedly supports 
the view that miraculous powers can be acquired by 
leading the life of puiity, virluo and asceticism. 1 
think this tradition is admissible, though a certain 
amount of caution is indispensable in letting it in. On 
the other hand there Is the fact, and a very siginficant. 
fact, too, that India boasted of many more yogis and 
viaMtmAs about the time of the invasion of Mahmud 
of Ghassni and the subsequent influx of Musalmans in» 
to India. I take it tiiat the early Muslim invaders were, 
heartily haled by the Hindus, and would have . been 
wiped olT Wyoga knew of any method of. oucom passing 
their ruin, But yoga failed pcrsislenUy then. ' A 
few centuries later when the beaf^ and pork-eating 
chtishtan came to Indio, we again witnessed a failure of 
Hindu occultism, and this time not alone, l)ut In, 


’Company ivitli Mohammedan thaiiinaturgy. Personally. 
^ I have seen very little of occultism, but froht what - I, 
have seen and read. about it I have come to the couctu- 
sion that there is ito reason why a fail ly large bulk, of 
.antxent tradition should be regarded as outside, the 
uuds of possibility] but I' should not like to substitute' 
, «ny other words for iliosc I have used. U seems to 
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me that occultism is not a reliable science by itself, that 
is, when taken apart frotn religion, and that ttuly 
miraculous powers spring only from regular asceticism, 
though fanatical fervour is also not unlikely to produce 
some minor mysterious effects, owing to the abnormal 
development of the inner psychic forces of life. The 
latter are, however, most likely to deceive one in the 
hour of need, and also lead to unhappy conditions and 
results. For Religion has nothing in common with the 
ambition for world-power or show. Dispassion and 
vaiid^>a (desirelessness or renunciation) are the essen- 
tial conditions for progress on the path, so that he who 
aspires for power, whether temporal or spiiitual, can 
hardly be said to liave pot his foot on it. Hence, even 
if these psychic powers could be acquired in the 
. they are described in ilic Yoga Sutras, they can only be 
acquired by those saintly ascetics who do not long for 
them and who will certainly not use them to haim 
even an enemy. For others it is useless even to think- 
of them. 

1 most now say a few words about the sixth school 
of Hindu thought before summing up the results of our 
investigation 'in respect of these world-famous darsanas. 
This sixth darsana was^founded by Jaimini, who again 
seems to be only a compiler and not the original 
author. It is known as Putva (prior) mirndtisd, while 
Vedanta is termed Uttara m\m&ns& (a subsequent 
dissertation or ratiocination). But there is nothing 
in this literal significance to furnish a ground for in- 
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ferring a real chronological ptaorfty in time - in favour 
Jaimlni’s system (SSP. 197). On the other hand; 
it is quite likely that the notion of priority of; his 
compilation is associated with a pre*conceived- priority ' 
■of works** (dliMim) which are* supposed to precede 
?««?«<* (knowledge). ^ 

As for tile subject matter of this darsana, its opening 
^^^athdto dhatrna jijudsd (now, therefore, for an en- 
q«wy into the piiilosopby of « works ’•)—suffi'ciently. 
*n icafes its scope. Tliis is very significant in comparison • 
witi athdto Brahman fijndsd (now, therefore, for ab- 
enqi^ Into Brahman), which is the opening line,' of 
the Uttara Mimdnsd. better known as Vedanta; ' . -V 


I® *. * works *' in Hinduism is centered rbund > 

^ *' ** which is, practised ' for* the;: 

ings tmdal h kinds. of divine ! blessi 

of sacrifif doctrine. 

Its eo»»f !’ purport is evident from the list of 

contents which we give here. ' ' * ' - 


(0 Authoritativeness of injunctions, explanations 
, . ccc., ,etc,| ' 

and sairi: 

, . ““W fwmnla. (the- Afutm). i' 

aubordi-/ 
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(5) The order o£ performance of a sacrifice, 

(6) Qualifications of a sacrificer, substitutes for 
sacrifices, etc., etc, 

'(^) The transference of the ceremonies of one 
. sacrifice to another. 

(8) Further treatment of the subject of trans- 
ference. 

(9) ' The adaptation of hymns, etc. 

(10) The non-performance of rites, etc. 

(xi). Repetition and combination of acts. 

- (t 2 ) Tiie chief and subsidiary purposes of sacri- 
ficing, etc. 

This abridged list of the -contents of the Purvn- 
Mimansd should suffice to give you an idea of the 
. subject matter dealt with. I shall not comment on 
this subject here'; burshall only say that Jaimini does 
not believe in a god as creator or governor of the 
Universe, bolding even that no judging divinity is. 
necessary to determine the effect and to adjudge the 
degree of punishment and reward of our actions, 
.which bear their fruit themselves. 

- * ‘ * 

“la order'to explaia this, Jaiialoi SBsaoieB that there vas er 
resalt, vie. ah iovuiblo aomething, a kind of after etato 
of a deed or aa iovieible antecodent state of the resalt,. 
Bomelbing , Apmva or- miracaioos, which lepreseuted" 
the reward inbereat is good works, . Aod be adds, that 
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if we Boppofie that the Lord liitnaelf oaascd rewards and 
paDiahmeDts for the acta of nieo, we sliodld oCtou have 
to aocnBe him of ornelty end partiality; and that it is ' 
hotter therefore to allow that all works, good . or bad, . 
prodnco their own resalta, or, in other words, that for the 
moral government of the world no Lord ' is ' wanted** 
(SSP. 211). 

Max Muller, commenting upon this.theory of harmai . 
bearing Uieir own fruits, says:— 

« Jafiutni woald not make the Lord reaponalhle ' for 

the iojostice that seems to prevail in the world, and-.' 
hence redncod everything to oanse end eifeot and saw 
in the iuoqnalitlea of the world the uataral reanlt . of ihe^ 
contlnned aoUod of good or ovll acts. This tmrely waa 
not nlhelam, rather was it an attempt to oloer .the . Lord 
of those charges of crndty or nndae partiality' .whiobr 
have so often been brought against him. ' .It waa '(rat 
another attempt at jostlfying the wisdom of Qod, an an; 
oient Tbeodiceo, that, whatevar wo may thinly of it* 
certainly did not deserve the name of atheism** . (Ibidl- 

pp. 211—212). ' 

' So much for Jaimini’s view as to the efficacy df 
•‘ works’*. As for the cult of sacrifice, it - will suffice for 
•,the present to quote what the Mhbabbarata declares 'on 
-the subject:— ■ * . 

lanrfeps.qratn i - 

^ I 
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[ Tr. “The real characteristic of the best Dliarraa is 
Jtarnthssness. Atiteism, inclinations to injure, avarice, 
etc., lead to hell,"— Ashva-Medha Parva (PHB. Part 
II. pp. 636, 637 and 639) ]. 

Our survey of the different systems of Hindu Philo< 
Sophy is now complete. We find them in several in* 
stances contradicting one another as well as the sound 
principles of good reason. They ar£ Ignorant of the true 
iattvas.' The sumntum bomtni they try to encompass is 
obscure and indefinite, though they all ' agree upon 
showing respect to the Vedas. As Prof. Max Miiller 
whose treatment of Hindu Metaphyscis is marked with 
.great sympathy and good will remarks: — 

*' ...... wbllo wo can nodoratand that each of the aiz 

ayBteniB......niay ancoeed in removing pain, it ia very 

difficult to BCO in what that actaal bappinoBB waa Bup* 
poaed to consiBt which remained after that removal. The 
Vedanta-BpoahBof Aoanda, orbii85,tbBt resides in the 
highest Brahman; but the happineBS to bo enjoyed by 
the bouIb near the throne of Brahman, and in a kind of 
paradise, is not considered as final, but is Bssigoed to a 
lower olasB oniy. That paradise baa no attraction, and 
would give no real aatiafaction to thoao who have 
dreaobed the knowledge of the highest Brahman. Their 
hliesful knowledge is described as oneness with Brab* 
mao, but no dttailt ore added. The btiea held out by 
the Sankhyas is also very vague and indefinite, tt 
can arise only-ftom the Pneasba b|mse1£, if left entirely 
(0 himself, far from ail the illnsioDB and distorbancea 
arising from objective nataro, or the works of 
Prakrit!. ' 
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(*L&fli]yi tbo ApBvargn (bliss) of tba Nyoy», ^ alBOBljlbo* 

Byetema aeeoiB eotUoly negakivo, aoicl prodoaiod, alwply 
by the tetnoral of falao kooirledgo. , Even ;tbo‘ dlttotent -- 
namee givou by eaob ayetom of pbiloBOpby’.tell ua very -* 
little. Uabti end Mokabo mean delivQraooOf''SaWalyiar/ 
iaolalioD or detacbment, .... Aniritai iiomottallty,,' 
Apavarga, delivery. ... . fdoabt- even ’whether tljo'-. 
tJpa&iBbada ooold have givon ns a doacrlptioii of wbat; . 
they oonoeivod their highest Mokti or perfect .freedoed 
to be. lo fact they ooofoee theiQBelveB (Tailtt.tJP>, 

4) 1) that ‘all apeeoh tarns away from the .Wibb .of , 
Brahman, unable to roaohit', and when 'labgnage fallOi, \ 
thoaght ia not likely to fare better.”— (88P» • - 

87B). ? ‘ ^ 


The^f<rt/i‘«'are mtn«. 




■i 


Itts not that only European writers have' been’ un-' " 
favourably impressed with these attempts At pbilosopn]'-.. 
fling the teaching of the Vedas; Hindu savants, to(>,.hbvo ' 
bad to write very much in the same strain. ' It is franlc^,* 
ly acknowledged in the preface to the ninth volurhe iof-. 
the Sacred Books of the Hindus, edited hy-h highly' 
qualified editorial staS of learned Hindus ihemselvesj*^ ' 


.... none of the bIx Darsanaa . i .> wABi-na ■ we, ho^®. 

, - hinted more than onoe^ a'oomploto Byatom of'pliiloB^hyr 
in the ‘VfQBieTo^mBBe, hntmemly a bateohiam bxplaioinjSt 
ond gWing « .acoonot 'of >om'e, of -tho’ fmfh® 
'pooled In' tUe Vr^BB and the.flpaniBEa'dB, to a.p.artictt^' 

* * * wiihont aUetapIfag to 'BoIvo,tf 

tuem he ItaoBoondentel tlddlcB . ,of the' Jfnivotae, whidh 
m orparllonlat atuge of, mental ahd .spitltaal 'develop-'- 
tttat, It weald have bwn; impoBBlbie for .Ihom-to grasp‘C- 

• .»* -'t •*».*! 
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This attempted jastification, no doubt, does great 
credit to the faith of the writer, but there is nothing in • 
the entire range of Hindu philosophy to support it. As 
Said earlier, these systems are valuable as furnishing 
-important evidence of Hindu ideals and beliefs which 
they vainly sought to place on an intellectual basis. 

,As our interest lies in getting at the real Hindu 
tenets of faith, I shall now endeavour to give you the 
poitits. which the darsanas held in common with one 
another. 

(I) The immortality of the soul, whether as 
Brahman or an individual. 

' ' • (2) That the soul is in bondage and undergoes 
transmigration. 

(3) That the condition of transmigration is. full 

^ 9 

of pain and misery. 

(4) That there is a way out of this ' mundane 
suffering and pain. 

There is one additional striking feature of all these 
.schools which Prof. Masc Muller describes in the follow- 
ing words: — • 

"Thongh there is o strong rdigions vein innniag fliiongb the 
six Eo-colled orthodox systems, they belong to a phase 
of thought in which not only has the belief in tbs 
many Yedio gods long been snpetseded by a belief in a 

snpremo deity, bnt this pbaae also has been 

left behind to make room for a faith in a Bupreioe power 
or in the Godhead which has no name bnt Brahman, or 
Sot, •! am what I am’ (SSP. pp. 449 — 450). 

\Ve also leani from Max Muller (Ibid. p. 450) : — 

10 
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“Athcisin with Indian philosophors means sometlilng -ver; 
different from what it mcona with as. . It nieana ft 
denial of an active, busy, personal, 'or homnnised . god 
only who is called Isbvata, the Lord. Bat behind hin> 
and above him llindn pfailoaophers recognited ' a,. higher 
power, whether they called it Brahman, or ' Paramfttman, ' 
or Pnrneha. It wai^ the denial of that reality which 
coustitnied a Nastika, a real heretic." 

Before concluding the subject of Hindu - Metaphysics- 
I must not omit to quote a very healthy piece .of adyied' 
from the Mahabiiarata: — 


''Manifold philosophicol doctrines have been propoicmded 'by 
varions teachers; bat cling to that only which has been 
settled by argaments, by the Yoda and .by the praoticc 
of good people" (SSP. p. 465). 

I shall now briefly., deal with the Buddhistic. Meta- 
physics during the remaining time at my . disposal- 
today, and in the next lecture we shall apply, ourselves 
to unravel the mystery of the Vedas, and . the' Holy 
Bible along with some other mythological doctrines.' . t 
It would seem that metaphysical knowledge. was. at 
■first ho essential part of the Buddhist discipline. ' The 
true Law. was a practical training, and .nothing m6re. 
Uel.vcrance lrom pain was to be obtained by saifitliribss i 
s m mess y deliverance from desire and dAliveranct 
'Xli T wceticisin and meditatiohs that firbd'tlx 
• 2"" "‘’"'I an overwhelming^'sense of disgds 

^ „ pWrk- B.ddb.- 

own attitude was uncertahi np ir i' ' ■'* *' 

ilmwas a believW h, nSl ; he • spoke - some 

sometime 
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in- favour o£ amiihilatton (uchchheda). But on the 
whole the Buddhistic metaphysics lays all tiie stress it 
can on the impermanence of the roul.' According to 
the Hinaydna or Abhi-dhaima School of Buddhism : — 

.« There is uo self fa^man), person (puefpaZaJ, living being 
(aatlea ), or principle o£ life (jita ) — a flat negative not 
only of an nnobangeabie Self as recognised by the Brah- 
tnanio philosophies, bnt also of the snbstantial principle 
that the popular philosoffliy oonsiders ns a tranemigrat* 
ing entity, a sonl difiEerent from the body. Man is a 
complex coirpoeed of five ahandhat — the material ele* 
ment, rupa, or body, and fonr intellectnal elements, 
aamjna, (feeling), redana (sense-perception), aamaharaa 
(impressions), vijnana, (consoionsnoss). The ego, 
or * man*, is described in terms of its constitntive ele- 
ments, and is compared to a chariot which lacks 
.personality because it is composed '* (ERG. Vol. IZ. p. 
847 ). 

The other sect, the Mahayana School, goes consider- 
ably further and denies the very existence of things. 
It is the doctrine of voidiiess (sttnyafa), a sort of Ideal- 
ism pushed to the extreme. There are not only no ex- 
ternal things, but there is even »o self, an individual 
generator of thoughts. 'Even' thoughts are void,' not 

substantial. 'V^oidness characterises all, 

0 

\ With notions sucii as these it was, of course, impos- 
, stble to' think of a nitvana that did not imply annihila- 
’ tion out and nut, or of a transmigration of souls that 
did not mean the punishment of some one other than 
. the doer of evil. 
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Mrs. Rhys Drwis in hat Huddlnst l‘sycholopty points 
-out (p. 26) that the lJn< Whists me unenlifjblunccl. ns 
to the nature and medium of the rol)lrli»»iorcci timufiU • 
its logic is irrefutable for them. The Hutldhlsls c 6 rlAih»,' 
ly have no scientific idca.s about the four most important 
points with reference to transmigration,— 
6 att(i^i(i,saMvarn and ttirjatd — though they* employ the , 
terms ^srtlvn and siwiv/tyo in their trouks. As tiie Ifttcst ■ 
authority confirms fERE. Vol. VII. p. 472):— ^ 

v‘ 

" I'lio Jniiifl niidnrHtfliul thnno (ortnn hi tliotr lilanil inosutiiK, 

' nnii neo lliqiii in cxplnliiiug llio wny uC salvaltoii (tits'; 

tatavara of tiie un'awtB niid llio ’loiut ,lo . 

shtt). Now iliooo termo aro iinold na jMnisKi. ' Ifor 111*! 
ItnddiiifltH linvo borrowed from it llio most HiKaifios*t ] 
term n$rava, (hoy umi It fa very mnuli tho nnin'o eons***/ 
ilio Johin, tml not In its litoral inonnin/', bIuoo tlioy do 
not rogard llio harma ab imlitlo ninllor, niid deny 
exinloiioo of n unnllnlo wlitoli (ho tcarmu could' hovo,- 
an infinx. IiiAlond ot namoam Ihoy* nay ’ninvob"- 
lihwja {fMrawhtaytCi^ *dentrnolion of llio arr0V0V| soil 
identify It wiUi ma(7/7a (tnnrgii^ '|>Alh*), -tt hi obvionii ' 
tliat with them avrava lion lout ilo Iltornl moftiiib/ti 
tbot, tlioroforo, they lonnt have horrowed thin (brin froiit 
0 Boot, whore it had rotninod ito origltiel nignifloanbo,' oti! 
in ellior '.yordHffretn the dolliH.’ The BuddlilHto ftloo n»®, 
Oio lortn eammi'a,' 0. g., nildBat/Hfura • ronlroitil nndof c 
the morol low', nud tho pnrlloipin Bumvutat ‘ oplilrollcdi' 
werdM wWob ore not iwod', {n (bin iioiibo by -ftrfthioe-' 
meal wriiore, ond UiorofW, nre monl'- probably .adopted, 
ynln(8i,i, .wl,oro |„ they 'i.d(iqo«tb'*i! 

tv ernrosB ibo idon tb^t ilicy dboolo,- Tlinu the 
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karma theory of the Jains ia an original ^nd integral 
part of their ayetem, and that Jainiam is considerably 
older than the origin of Baddhiam.” 

Personally I am inclined to think that Buddhism was 
.intended as a protest against the caste system of tb& 
Hindus and the severe asceticism of the Jainas, not as a 
new metaphysical system, at least, not in its inception. 
Buddha had spent a number of years in the company 
of tnonks of difierent religions and was familiar with 
their doctrines though probably not with their scientific 
explanation. 

Oil one occasion he said — 

« There era, brethrea, oertaiu recIuBOB (Aohelkas, Ajivikaa,. 
Nigaothos, eto.) who thns preach end believe : WhatBO*. 
ever ao-individoal experiences, whether it be happy, or 
peinfnl, or nentral feeling, all has been caneed by previona 
actions. And thns from die cancelling of old actions by 
iapaPf and by abetaining from doing new actiocs, there is 
no inflax into fatnro life ; by this non>ioflax karma is 
destroyed and so ill is destroyed, and so feeling i& 

' destroyed, and so all pain will become worn away. 
^This, brethren, is what the Niganthas (Jains) Bay...M. 
Ib it trae, 1 aekcd them, that yoa believe and declare 
this ?...............Tliey replied . . . Oar leader, Nata- 

pntta, is alNwiae M.oat of the depth of his knowledge 

be tells ns : Ye have done ef il in the past. This ye do 
wear away by diie bard and paiofal coarse of action. 

- And the discipline that hero and now, by thoagbt, 

. word, and deed, ie wieagbt, is a minns quantity of bad 
' karma in fatnro life. . . thas all karma will eventnally be 
worn away, and all pain.’ To this we asBent (ifajjhima^ 
ii. •, ef. i. 238)"— EBB. Vol. II. p. 70. 
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Notwithstanding this assent, when faced with the 
severity of parisM^jayat which signtBes cheerfully 
enduring all kinds of iiardships incidental to’ascelicisni, 
and finding tfietn only leading to en£eebienient and 
emaciation, but not to the enlightenment that he sought, 
Buddha declared : — 

“Not by tbis bitter coarse of psinfal liArdebip Bhall I cidva 
at that separate and enpreiue t'isioo of nll-sdiBoiDg, 
noblo (Aryan) knowledge passing bamaa ken. Migbt 
there he not anotlier path to enlightenment 
Vol. II. p. 70. ^ 


He thenceforth began to look after tlie welfare , of 
the body once more. At last the middle, course that 
he was looking for occurred to * him under ' the 


famous Bo tree. It was a compromise bet ween. figW 
asceticism on the one iiand and the life of unrestrjiined 
licentiousness under the guise of karma-yoga (th'e’ doing 
of all worldly actions, but without attachment to’ their 
Jruits) on the other. Whether . the middle "codise 


thus arrived at was scientifically valid or hot,’. -was 'not 
the point ; what mattered was the avoidance of pai^ 
do any form. If asceticism itself led • to pain, bow 
could it. lead to' its de.structioii ? "DukMa^.U 
said . the Bnlightened One, .“and ' must be 'removed* 
.£xc^s .is Dukkha, 'Papas is a form of' excess, •and 
m^ti plies Dtikkha. ^ It does, hot even .lead through 
^ffering to . any . gain ; . it is un profitable” (ERE 

Buddha, would -have' thought 
had hhown ,hil he-wi* 
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,'to perfect himself in snnnydsa without ever 

iiaving passed through the prescribed stages of a 
’householder’s preparatory course, we do not know. 

, JProbably it never occurred to him that a ladder was 
necessary to reach the top and that asceticism never 
'led to anything but distress and pain unless accompani- 
ed by faith and knowledge of the right sort. Thus 
did Buddha live to a ripe old age, preaching the 
’‘noble* middle path, and exhorting the people to seek 
. release from pain in the extinction of being in nirvana. 
He died after eating a dish of boat's flfesb in the 8 oth 
year of his life. 

Buddha’s teaching lias appealed to a vast majority 
of mankind chiefly because it did not entail a severe 
discipline and went a long way to tone down tlie rigours 
of Hatha Yoga, truly a useless system of physical 
•distortions ivliich must be clearly distinguislied from 
. the true form of tapas as given in the Jaina siddhdhta. 
But whatever we may say or think of tlie Buddhistic 
metaphysics, of its theory of metempsychosis that would 
make another being than the doer of deeds the recipient 
of rewards and punishments Sowing from them, and of 
the teaching about the impermanence of souls, there can 
be no withholding of praise for Buddha’s very clearest 
iierception of the misery of uneroancipated life and for 
. the most faithful picture that he drew of it in words, 
’ Such language has seldom .been surpassed. 

“ "Woe npou jootb, tbcealeQQdby old ogel "Woe opon health, 
which 80 many maladteB dcetroy ! Woe opon haman life 
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which IcEtfi but it little epecol TToe un ihh ■ tomplefioDB* - 
o£ the flesh, irfaich lure the heart of the tfIboI Wonlfi' ^ 
that there were oeitbcr old ago, nor .illness, nor death trad 
the pains of death” (The Lnlita Vielara, quoted .froiO' 
Uetohnikofi’s Nature of Man.) • . ' * 

In the same strain, again, it is said: — ... 


''Uiserable in truth is this world, in which there is, begiuoiug, . 
birth, growing old, death, disappearanco and renewal. - 

Alaa to alt who are there ooinea old age, 'and. 

illneea, and death and their like” — (Ibid.) 

Truly, is this world, which appears 'so beauiifui' 
and full of pleasure and fun to the thoughtless, ...like' 
the Giant's Island in the Arabian Nights Entertain- 
ment, the unfortunate captives of which are .fattened 
only lo be devoured a while later I Here also we have 


nothifig but old age, miser}’' and death in store for us 
as the end of life in every one of its recurring phasejs.' 
Those of us who have understood the nature ' of beiug. 


and the terms of existence, and are so.rrovvEuljn hearty 
are the wise who withdraw' themselves as .completely ''aff 
they can from the lusts and temptations of the -fiesh 
to ultimately escape from this huge t^unibai’s ' cav^ 
but the.rest, who abandon themselves to .the pleasure^ 
of love'and s^ng and dance, or who only, cultivate . refined 
Bpicoresn- nwte^ are.' Kized opon' and cnislied' 'Vdi 
maaglcd .« the ;pd»„f6| of ,^ 0 ; moosttf. 10^*: 

.operand o«x agiiailn u.e conraa 'of tbeta ’ ^reniia 
, trovings. ' 
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FIFTH LECTURE. 

Mythology. 

(A) 

This evening's lecture deals with a subject which is 
of the utmost importance to the proper study of Religion 
and,' therefore, also to the humanity at large. We are 
going to explore today the region of mythology which 
.has dehed the best attempts of the moderns at unravel^ 
ment. The greatest confusion has hitherto- prevailed 
amongst .the propounders of the sacred text, and 
scholarship, both autochthonous and foreign has been 
only knocking its head against a dead wall. For some 
have perceived in the gods of the different countries 
and pantheons real actual beings and in their strange 
dbiugs and impossible relationships, irrefutable evidence 
of their superhuman nature, while others who have either 
had nov superstitions to warp their judgment or who- 
have shaken themselves free of them, by education, or 
■otherwise, have taken these innumerable gods and 
goddesses to be personifications of such natural pheno- 
mena as. light, rain, fire and the like, or of different 
kinds of sciences and arts, the art of governing people, 
the culinary art, etc. etc. But to' each and every one 
of' these learned scholars have the Vedas, the Holy 
Bible and the Zend Avesta remained a sealed book. 

The Orientalist thinks that he has a complete so- 
. lotion of the mystery as soon as he has identified Vedic 
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Surya, Indra and Agni with the sun, clouds, and fire 
,and read the Old Testament and the New Testament 
compilations historically ; and the leacned of our day 
have banded themselves together into a sort of mutual . 
admiration society whose members are ever read)^ to 
ascertain to whom the credit of their diverse discoveries . 
belongs and to proclaim it in a spirit of commendable 
selfdbss impartiality. 

If I have to ciiticise even a tenth parth of what 
these learned exploiers of the Bibles of the world have 
written or said on the subject, It would require at. Ifeast 
a volume of about a thousand pages. It is not that .they - 
are insincere, or uneducated ; some of tiiem are really > 
men who have not their equal in respect of learning 
in this age. But unfortuntitely they are all, each and , 
every one of them without a single exception, suifering-, 
from mental myopia of which they are altogether, 
ignorant. This mental short-sightedness is furtner - ag- 
gravated by their lavish praises of each other’s insight ■ - 
and breadth of view, already hinted at. 

If the learned professor who identified Agtii with'' 
fire or the eloquent Arya-Samajist who took it to re'-' 
present the culinary art had taken the trouble to hoty 
its strange characteristics,'' hie would have • surely found 
much that would have jarred In thei most unwholesome 
manner upon hia seU-complaceut nerv^ He would 

h,,. found slko- 

^ gest of gods as < 
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(j) having three legs, seven bands and seven- 
tongues, 

(2) the priest of gods, 

(3) at whose invocation they appesied, 

(4) feeding whom they were fed and streng- 
thened, and 

(5) a devourer of clean and unclean botii. 

There are several other characteristias of Apti, but 
‘these"nre bj^ themselves quite sufficient to arrest any 
-one’s attention. I ask you now to slioiv me these 
■distinguishing marks ofjAgni in your hre or the culinary 
art. 

I ask you also to see if you can discover in the 
-elucidations of the learned and the eloquent an explana- 
tion of how rain or clouds committed adultery with its or 
their preceptor’s wife and the whereabouts -of the marks 

• of disease that were ultimately turned into eyes by 
Brahma. But you may search as long as you please; 
modern explanations have nothing to tell you on these 
points ! 

Besides this, it is permissible to ask wliat may be 
the relevancy of fire to religion, and what the connection 

• between the art of cooking and the salvation of the 
soul? But tiiere is no reply to these questions. 1 
reproduce Iiere a portion of a hymn translated by .the 
Arya Samajists to show the flimsy nature* of their inter- 
pretation. 
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tlio virlaea of the Tigorous force of heat Which learneff - 
or scientific men con evoke to vrork for'.pQtposee of’ 
appliances (not sactifice)^ 


“ (2) They who preach that only wealth earned by rightebne'- 
meanB shonld be appropriated and apenti and thoee born'- 
In wisdom, who are well-versed in qnesUoning othetar 
elegantly in the science of forms and in oorceoting the 
nnwtse, these and each alone drink the potion of strength • 
and of power to govern. 

"(3) The goat poBseesed of nsefnl properties yields inilU,' »b • 
etengthenlng food for horses. The best cereal is nsefnl 
when made into pleasant food well prepared by an a'l^ 
cook according to the modes dictated by specific know*"- 
ledge of the properties of foods." 

Here you can see at a glance that the distihguisb'mg 

features, of this composition are that , 

(I) It has no bearing on religion, and ' ' 


^ (2) it is like a school-boy essay in style, and not-'- 

a scientific exposition of any art or craft. Needless- to 
not the recognised reading -of thC' 
VWic hymn of whicli it purports to be a translafi6n» 

It this is not dragging down the Vfedic Text frdm^its' 

igh place of sanctity where the spirit,, of-Hinduisni 

It'is’certainly- 
community tkatfollo^y 

in' Sa™ta<i,dhafo,jsts fated any better- 

of then ptede««o„, never ,,oM„g eWn- 
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whether the attributes mentioned with. reference to the 
-diverse • gods and goddesses were or -were not the tru^ 
components or constituents of divinity. Indra committed 
■adultery with his preceptor's spouse, Brihaspati, the 
devti guru (preceptor of gods), seduced his eider brother’s 
wife during her pregnacy, and Soma, also known as 
Moon, begat a son on the better half- of the deva guru 
himself. But the Sanatan>dharmist has' no eyes for 
.these and other similar escapades of the gods. 

The strangest thing about these strange deities- is 
that they are no longer making history. Their deeds 
were all finished and accomplished, so to speak, prior 
to tile composition of the. scriptures. How is this 
possible with living beings especially with actors such 
as those who cannot live peacefully for a moment with- 
out thinking of running away with their neighbours' 
wives ? This one peculiarity of the gods should have 
sufficed -by itself to open the eyes of any seeker after 
the truth ; but, unfortunately, the majority are content 
to. follow blindly in the wake of usage ' 

What, then, is the true explanation of Vedicism, , 
- and ' what the secret of the divers gods mentioned in 
the hymns ? But before 1 undertake to answer that ' 1 
should tell you something about the reason why all 
these three kinds qfVedic scholars, the superstitious 
Sanatanist, tlie Darwinised European, and the half>Dar< 
winised Indian, have failed in getting at the truth. 
This reason lay in the fact that the Vedas are not written 
in Sanskrit, just as the. Holy Bible is not written in 
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Hebrew and Greek, or the Qur’an in Arabic! Does- 
this astonisli you I 1 1 is nevertiieless a" fact ; these 
sacrerj scriptures that I have named are all, written in 
two languages, not in one. The word-symboHsnni used 
in their composition, no doubt, is the spoken tongue- 
of a particular people, but there is a sense -symbolism 
behind the words which is the real language of tlie text. 
It is tin's language which I have termed Picto-krit (the 
language of Pictures) in the Foreword.' The scholars 
knew nothing of this sense-symbolism and exhausted 
themselves on the outer husk. They missed' the keriiel 
of truth altogether. This is why the Vedas' the Zend 
Avesta, the Bible and the Quran have appeard to .con-' 
tain only such childish stuff as nature myths, and the 
personifications of lakes and rivers and brooks. ‘ 'General-' 
y these scriptures themselves cantion us against a 
Me™ .nv.rpr=t,tion. Lorf, 

of the Agrouctode Porikchal. „j., of .th,~ Hiodff 
Sviplare, tl,o Occl, Science in India. p,\o2)- 

‘ " '“ipl™ oosM not to b. tnkon In thrtr nppnint 

Iwfa.’ Of oljit 

Ttl.* pfnftin. 

i.b» rfT . “"“"•a a*. liMt,! 

Ht Lt. n?T """"" 

,Mo» wbu th.'-'”” l”’ ““ 

whli*' tw , j'iJ; '™'n«4 tile gnraent;irith 
■ *”*■*““"•* IKn oioni, tot 

oieht in HindniLSg'Mhi’Mai't'^d ^ 

““80 ne understood the troc hrlo. 
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ciples of reading these Books. His tnind was too much 
obsessed with current materialistic notions y> enable- 
him to get at the underlying spiritual * significance. 

“ The Sacred Text,” writes Mr. K. N. lyre in his highly 
valuable work, ' The Permanent History of Bharatavar* 
sha *, ” the sacred Text never tells tales of past history, 
but contains valuable instructions in the best interest 
of bumanit}'. The proper scientific method or proce- 
dure for religions development Is described in the garb 
of histories and geographies, law and politics.” 

The Vedas require the aid of the Vedangas to be- 
understood, and tlie most important Vedanga is Niru- 
ktum (the method of interpretation) without a knowledge 
of which no one is allowed to explain the Vedi& 
Text. 

In the preface to his highly interesting Mahabharata* 
or Karma Yoga, Mr. K. N. lyre again urges : — 

'* For the purpose of enlightening the ordinary people in the- 
manner above described, the ancient anthors bare es- 
plained valnable scientific troths in the gniee of stories 
for conveying religions instmetions. Suitable technical 
terms were coined end defined which in themselves wonld 
suggest their intended meanings by the very roots of 
their formation, known as Nirnktam, one of the sis:. 
Angas of the Vedas.'^Tbe technical terms so coined 
were also carefully defined in the tests to prevent 
possibilities of error from the very beginning." 

We may or may not agree with Mr. lyre as to the 
justification for this method of instruction, but there 
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can be no doubt but that the text was not intended "to, 
be read in the literal sense of the words. Not only, has 
a derivative significance been employed to alter the'cur-'.' 
rent purport of words, but free use has also been made of 
allegory and other forms of subtle symbolism to depict ■' 
human thought in a garb so alluring and enchanting ^as 
to elude the gaze of the prying intellect at every turn, ‘ 
In Judaism and Christianity a method of what may be" 
termed numerical equation of words was also resorted , 
to to conceal the real sense of the writers. The. Kabbalah . 
is the Ksoteric side of Judaism. 


«It is now felt”, writes S.L. MacGregor. Mathers 
iu the Introduction to his ‘ Kabbalah JJnveiled “ It' is'; 
now - felt that the Bible which has been probably .more, 
misconstrued than any other book ever \vritten , contains . 
numberless obscure and mysterious passages which , ajre 
utter y un-intelligible without some key 'wherewith 'to ' 
unlock their meaning. That -is given in the- 
■Qa a ai. The Kabbalah is divided into t^ree* parts j . 

NotWqon and Temuro. Of tbesa fematria-' 
■hn„ r valnraof Bofdsand 'phraaei ■ 

The 0 ^^” f *'*-^*'** value being -taken as.-synnuynioas.'' 

ty ^S^nTtberf/^ «;th„d,.„f -.rornUng.aeb- 

«™ptete -nord Lb i^tbe rlf ' 

no; .concern here r ' which we' have- 

l^otertcien. onbeSn.*'^*’ Wd, In • Jewish 

' hf .equation of terms' ^ °| ““Others as this, metliod 

iseparale. numeral ch»r ^ called. There' are no. 

' ”“®wal characters in Hehrg, ' ‘ 


Bia/tVi * IjaffAr* 
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-having a peculiar numerical value; aliph=si ; beth=2 ; 
gimel=3 ; daleth=4, and so forth. This is the founda* 
tion of the doctrine that every word is a number and 
every number a word. We have the identical system 
of numerical values of words in Urdu and Persian, 
commonly known as the abjad ogiethoH. .The 

Jews seem to have made the greatest use of this system 
in composing their scriptures. The scriptures thus 
- represent a real body of secret doctrines that can only 
-be known by the elucidation of the symbolism in which 
they are couched. “ According tp the Kabbalah, all 
these esoteric doctrines are contained in the Hebrew 
Scriptures. The uninitiated cannot perceive them ; but 
they are plainly revealed to the spiritually minded, who 
discern the profound import of ti)is theosophy beneath 
the surface of the letters and words of Holy writ*’ JEncy. 
Brit, Eleventh Edi. Vol. XV. p. 621, art. Kabbalah). 

“XliiB secret mysticism,'' we learn from ERS. (vol. VII. 
p. 622 art. Kabbalah), “ was no late growth. Difficnlt 
thoagli it is to prove the date and origin o£ this system 
of philosophy and the indnences and canses which pro- 
dnced it, we can be fairly certain that its roots stretch 
back very far, and that tke'mcdicval and Geonic Kabbalah 
waa the cnlmination and not the inception of Jewish 
esoteric myaiicism." 

This’ method of secret instruction is also followed 
in the New Testament. Mr. J. M. Pryse tells us (see the 
Apocalypse Unsealed, p. i.) : — 

Every thongbtfal stndent of the literatnre of ihe ancieni 
religious, indndiog that of ear'y Chriatiablty, cancci 
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but be imptesaed by the fftot tliat in booli and all of thoni • 
may be fonnd very oloar'intimationB of "a 'secret' trad!*, 
tionaHore, on arohaic soicObe, banded. down, from tipa’eo 
imnieniorial. This eecrol body of knowledge ia repeated- , 
ly alluded to in tbo AVw- Testament, as also in ’ tbo 
Z7pants/iad8 and olber ancient writings, in whose pages .a 
few o£ the arcane doctrines arc cantionsly iinveilod ; dnd ' 

from the rnengro glimpses time 'afforded by ‘ the 'system • 

it is clearly apparent that it was essentially the -same' 
in all the old religions and philosophies, constitatiog, - in' 
foot, their common esoteric basis. In the primitive 
Christian church, organised as a secret societyj this 
Qnosis or secret soiouco, was guarded with iealoas care,. 
being imparted only to a comparative -few who were' 
deemed worthy of initiation, according to,, the maxijna 
' many are the called but few are the- chosen ThrongH 
corrupting politioal ihfluenoes and .the 'nltimate doth!'' 
nanoo by a aelfish ond decadent priestboodi tho Ohristian' 
society in the early esuturios lost this esoteric knowled^t ' 


in place of which there grew np daring tho’, saodeediog 
centuries a eyetem of dogmatic theology formnlatcd from . 
the literal intoipretalion, the dead letter, of the, .books,, of, 
the Old and the Hew, Testaments. 'On th'e 'hypothosis 
that tbo Bible, as a dimne revelation; oontai.us a record 
of God|8 dealings with manlnnd throughont '.the ages, 
the’ historical element In ithasbeon .nn'daiy .emphasised, . 
while oooks that ar 04 )ately allegorical and myetioal- have 

beep oonstincd as history.” ’ 1 

. Wilh referdii'ctt to .tlio mysterious -work entitled the. 

Apocalypse, Mri.Pryse emphatically 'asserts ;tliat . - 


■ it eWes the key to that divine Qnosis which i8.;the same; 
in,, all age,, and sapetior lo,MI faiths and philosophies^;' 
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. that secret eciecce which is io realit; secret only becaase 
it is hidden and locked io the inner nalnto o£ every man, 
however ignorant and haiuble, and none b.at himself 
can tarn the key....In plain wordB...it gives the esoteric 
' interpretation of the Christos myth ; it tells what ' lesons, 
the Christos ’ really is, it eicplains the natare of ^ Iho old 
serpent, who is the Devil and Satan *; it repadiates the 
profane conception of an authropomorphio God ; and 
with snblime imagery it points ont the tree and the 
only path to Life eternal** (,thid. p. 5). 

It is not a new case that I am making out before 
you. As early as the fourth century A. D. Origen, a 
famous Christian, who was, on the authority of the 
Encyclo, Britannica, the most distinguished and most 
influential of all thg theologians of the ancient Chris* 
tian church, had applied the allegorical method with 
reference to the interpretation nf tlie Holy Bible. 
Origen fully believed that there was not either in the 
Old or the New Testament a single syllable that was 
void of divine meaning and import. 

" Bat how," ho asks, "can we conciliate with this tenet of their 
entire-inspiration the ezistenoo in the Bible of sacb tales 
ae that of Lot and his daughters, of Abraham prostitat- 
ing - first oUo wife and then* another, of a socccssion 
of at least three days and nights before tho enn w.'i.' 
created ? Who will be found idiot cnongh to believe that 
God planted trees in Paradise like any hnsbandmati j 
that bo set np in it visihlo palpable tree-trunks, labelled 
■ the one ' Tree of Life,' and (he other * Tieo of know- 
ledge of Good and Evil,’ both beating real frnit ib.it 
might, bo roasiicsted with corporeal teeth ; that ho went 
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and walked about the garden ; Dial Adam ' hid ander a' 
tree ; that Cain fled from the face o£ God ? -The wise . 
reader may well ask what the face o£ Ood is, and bow 
any one oonld get away from it ? Nor is the old : Testa* ' 
ment only foil of snob inoideuts as no' one regatdfal of 
good aeiiEO and reason can snpposo to have roallj’ taken, 
place or to be sober history. In the Gospels cqnaliy 
anoli narratives afaonnd. How can it bo literally trne, - 
how a historical fact, that from a single monutain-top ' 
with fleshly eyes all thff realms of Persia, 'of- Scythia, 
and of India^conld be aoen adjacent and at once ? The ' 
oarefnl reader will find in the Gospels any unmbcr of 
cases similar to the above** (quoted from the History 'of' 
The New Testament CritlQisni, by F, 0. Oonybeare,' pp. 9 
and 10.) 

* S* . * 1 . 


Read historically the Bible, like the Vedas, can only 
yield a harvest of contradictions and absurdities. ‘ Even 
. the genuineness of the B-ble as an historical record is 
open to question. Impartial Biblical scholars, profes- 
sing Christianity, have found themselves forced to regard 
, certain portions of the Old and the New Testament 
as simple forgeries (Encydo. Britannica, krt.’.Bible}.. I 
^aye no time to point out to you the contradictions' in 
^ e 0 y ibie, byt here is an abridged fextract from a 

. The TheoMpWst, y„r. xxxv. p. 3 ^):^ : , ■ • , 

A.pe«k.„B of the Ghri4t-is-vcry difforeif, 
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from that we find in the syuoptios, he dobs not mention 
the Lord a sapper, he gires a different day for the Lord’s 
death, speaks of three feasts of the Passover where the 
others speak bat of one, and relates almost all the inci* 
dents of the life of Christ as faking place at Jernsalem, 
whereas, according to the synoptios, only the end of his 
life was spent there. In E. John’s version the character 
of John the Baptist loses almost all its importance, 
ttxe miracles are qaite different, becoming more 
astonishing and, at the same time, more symbolical ; the 
whole character of Jeans is moch more divine and more 
like an aspect of the LOGOS than in the synoptics ; bat 
at the same time he speaks of Jesus as the son of Joseph, 

and does not mention the birth from a virgin Neither 

do (be so'called synoptics agree together. To begin with 
the date of the birth of Joans is fixed by Matthew as 
ooonrring four years before onr era at the very ‘latest 
(under Herod). Lake makes it ten years later (dnring 
the enrolment), or in the year C A. D., 7 et states, far- 
ther on, that in the fifteenth year of Tiberias — oar 29 
A. D.— Christ was abont thirty years oId....Tho Uiracn- 

lons birth is not related by S. Mark ; S. Matthew and S. 
Lake give two quite different genealogies for Christ’s- 
descent, through Joseph^ from King David, bat these... 
are in oootradiction with the story of His birth from a 
Virgin. Had Mary and Joseph known of the miracnlons 
birth, vroald they have been astoniBhed when Christ 
spoke in the Temple of Ilia FatlierV bnsiness (Lake, ii. 
58) ? TIte miracles related by the synoptics, are mneh 
alike, bnt the circnuistaoccs nnder wldch they are stated 
to have occarred ore very diffeteot......Tiio greatest 

miraclo*— the raising of Lazaros — ^is related only by 
8. John. ' The other miracles nte...oftt'ii allegories (the- 
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ranltipIioatiOD of loaves. Iho'changiog of \valer_into-wine»' 
etc.) The names of the persons at the foot of ’ the cross 
are not given in two places alike. On the, subject •' of 
resurrection tlie synoptics differ considerably., What 
Mark says in XVI 9. 20 is an appendix added afterwards 

[Lake's] historical iudicalious are false. Herod was 

never King, but a governor. Cyrenins. whom , he brings 
into his history of Jesus, governed from the year. 7 -to 
11 A. D., and had consequently nothing to do with', the 
story. Ho also mentions the name of LyeaniaS) although 
he had died tbirty>foar years before Jeans was' born.»'.» 
The Gospel writers oaonut have been familiar with the 
oustoms of the Jews in Palestine, when they -speak of 
baptising in a river, and especially in the Jordan, wlAre 
even bathing was prohibited. In Laht we find two high 
priests, Uaiaphas and Annas, existing at the sarae.'titn'e 
wbiob is impossible. We find Jesus tonebing in --the 
Temple wheto only sacrifices took place, the .-synagogue 
serving for pre8obiug.,....££ we compare- the Jewish 
Legal Code ■with the Gospel etories wo come oorosa very 
strange oontradiotions. It was strictly prohibited lo_ 
hold judicial proceediuga on days of religions ‘foaats,' eo. 
Jesus can never have been judged ou the day ' of, the 
Passover. It was also forbidden to carry arms on suqh 
days, so that the chief priests wonld never hvfo sent 
the Temple Guard to arrest Christ, and Peter ■ would cer- 
- ®bt have worn a sword.'* ' ' - 


of but..a few of the .Biblical’ 
Scholarship' has not' been 
BibilcWi 1*’ » mere discrepancies -in the 

' tracing .the 

various doctrines of the' Gbsohia Lrii: 
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-'selves. It has now been shown, as the result of this 

^scholarly investigation, that. 

«a nambei o£ data in the Christian gospets, both' miraealoaB 
and uon-miracnlona. held b; ChriatianB to be historical, 
or at least, aooretions roand the life sod doctrine of a 
rctnarkabio religions teacher and oreed-foander, are really 
mere adaptations from myths of mnch greater antiquity ; 
and that accordingly the alleged or inferred personality 
of tho Fonndor is nnder snspicion of being aa mythical 

as that of the demigods of elder lore Broadly, tho 

contention is that when every salient item in the legend 
of the gospel Josne tnms ont to bo more or less olearly 
mytliioal, the matter of doctrine, eqnally so with the 
, matter of action, there is simply nothing left which can 
entitle anyone to a belief in any tangible personality 
behind tho name. Snoh a view, as scholars ate aware, 
is not now in the history of critioism, though the gronnds 
for it may be so. In the second centnry, if not in the 
flrst, tbo * Docctoe ’ bad oome to conceive of tbo Foande^ 
as a kind of snpernotntal phantom, wlitch only ' seemed * 
to enifer on the cross; and many Gnostics bad all 
along xegorded bim as an abstraction. One or^dlhcr 
view recnrs In medieval heicsy from time to time. 
A 'Oocetic’ view of Jeans was professed by the 
secret sooiety of clerics ami others which was broken 
np at Orleans about 10S2 ; and in England, as cleowhero, 
in the aisteeutb centnry, sectcrlee are found taking 
highly mystical views of the Fonndet’s personality. 
In the fifteenth centnry, again, Voltaire tells of dis* 
ciples of Boliogbroke who on ground of historical 
criticism denied tho historicity of Jesus ; and in the 
period of the FreocI) Bevolntion we have not only 
the works of ‘ Volusy and ' Unpais, tedneing the gospel 
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biograpliy to a aet of aatroDomicnl myths, hot the nnooy- 
mons Germaa work uieotioned by Straasa ns rednciog 
it to ail ideal which iiad a prior existence In 'the Jewish 
mind, thoogh admitting divergences.’*~(‘‘ Christianity 
and Mythoiogy " by J. M. ItobertBon, p. 276). - 

Another writer oE note, and one who' was for z 
number of years associated most intimately with the" 
Christian Church from which he ultimately withdrew 
himself, is Joseph McCabe who writes in his “Bankruptcy 
of Religion,” i»p. 162 et seq. as follows : — 

“ The science o£ comparatiTe re]igioD...enqnire8 how the 
mythical Jeans of the Gospels was evplvcd end the task 
is not diihcnlt. We do not know where the gospels were 
written, but we know that at the time they were written ' 
Christianity was spread' over the eastern end of the, 
Mecliterrancnn at least from Alexandria to Corinth, and ' 
the final Gospels were most probably written in that 
region. Now in these cities the myths and 'creeds and' 
priesthoods of all religions were richly represented. 
Friestd of Egypt, Syria, Fersis, Greece, . Borne and' of ' 
loss known provinces of the Empire, set up their temples 
and vigoronsly prosolytised everywhere. Myths, legends 
nnd> rites passed easily from one religion to another. 
Many of the. myths were fonnd to resemblo each other 
closely in .religions, which came from qnite distant 
OQnDtries..,M.TlieTe never was sncli a melting-pot in .the- 
history of the world os that eastern shore of . tiie Medi* 

. terronean in the first centnry of ' onr era when Bonie 
fnsed the .nations into, one empire. 

“Careful rosearch^iuto iho movements of the old empires, thO' 
sacred books of the old religions, ’the writings of the 
-Clmstianfatliers . and certain of the .pagina -have, now 
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OBtablished that all the chief mythical elementa of the 
lifo of JesQs already existed in ti>nt oosmopoliian World. 
The healing and other micacleB do not| of contBe, reqaire 
any special slndy. ^ach things are not only ascribed 
to holy men, in the Oid Testament, bnt they were 
‘claimed in every nation and religion of that nnoritlcal 
age..... .The works of the Bight Hon’ble J. M. Bobertson 

.. .contain an exhanslive and learned stndy of this im« 
porta nt branch of comparative reiigiod. Mr. Bubertson 
has, in fact, traced niythioal parallels to the Qospol 
stories in snch minnte details that he is convinced that 
no snch person as Jesns over existed ; that the whole 
story is a mythical compilation fonnded on a sacred- 
drama or myBtory-plny....*.Tho evidence accnmnlated 

hy Mr. Bobertson, and in part repeated and expanded 
by Sir J. G. Froaer in hia Golden Uongh, mdbt conviuoo 
any impartial person that the storiea of the birth, teenr- 
leotion, and the atoning mission of Jesns are bat tlie 
application to Jesns of myths that were. widely cnrreiit 
in religions of tiie time.. ....The death and resarrection 

of Christ arc probably to the average believer the central 
and noiqne trnth of the Cbrielian religion. Now every 
well-informed theologian has known for ages that in the 
Bomaii World in which Cluistiauity arose tho annanl 
commemoration of the death and resnrrection of a god 
was the roost common religions featnre. -The Egyptian 
. cidt of Psiris, the Babylonian cnit of Taminoz (or 
.Adonis), and tho Phrygian colt of Attis had celebrated 
this annnal soiemnity for nnknowu ages, and liad, in 
the fnsion of natiqus in- the Boman Empire spread it 
over the whole eastern world. The Greeks adopted the- 
festival oenlhties before Christ was born ; the Persian 
cnit of Mithra also adopted'U. It is safe to say tlijit 
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tliera was not a city o£ tliftt oJd wotMi before the limo 
of Cbriett which had not one or more^teinplcB, of difEerent. 
religiona, attracting fall pabUc attention to. the annual ■ 
celebratione of the death and Tesatreotioa of a'.god/* 

The resemblance in the Mithraic temples ' actually 
went so far that llie resurrected god was hailed as " the 
X.atnb of God that uketh away the sins of the world"' 
All this is certainly fatal to the historicity .of Jesus him- 
self who is the central figure in the New Testament.- - It 
•is certainly most astonishing that God should not have 
revealed the existence of his son to any of the earlier or ■ 
later prophets, especially of such a son as Jesus who, was 
•to redeem the world, On the contrary we were.distirtctly 
•told by God (Isaiah, xliii. it) : — • " ‘ 

** Ij even I, am the Lord \ ond beside me there ie no 

This is not contradicted but conSrmed by-. Ecclesias- 
tes (iv-8); 

*' Tfaoro is one alone, and there is not'-R eeoobd, ,‘yca -he hath 
' neither child nor brotbw.'* . 

Js k the same God that is supposed to.be the Father 
-of. Jesus, who is speaking here? If so, why does he - deny., 
his having a child ? And is it the same Suprenie-Dii^inity. 
that the -Hindus worship as Ishwara, th.e ' Muho.medaps 

as Allah and the Parsis as Ahdra Mazda.? .'IT so, why’ 
did he riot tell them, .too, ihht he had a s.oh ? • Islam suc- 
ceeded Christianity after six centuries, dnd is said to .be 
fpanded on revelaiipn. iWife-i^ then; that Mahomed 
denied the-sonship of Jesus ? Tjiere is sufficienVfdod for^ 
■ renection here in, this efreumustanae. - wV 
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•one or the other of the two copctusions that either the 
father of J.esus is not the same being as Isbwara of 
Hindus, the Allah of Islam, and< the Mazda Ahura of 
.Zoroaster, or that the books of these diverse religions are 
not really meant to be read as history. J'he fact is that 
.the Gospels themselves make no secret of being written 
in a secret script, the meaning of which is required to 
be elucidated. The sayings of Jesus were imparted in 
parables that had to be explained to the disciples over 
-and over again, and yet they understood not at times 
even then (see Mark ix. 31*32 ; Luke xviii. 32-34; Mark 
lx. 10). Jesus is even said to have opened the under- 
standing of his disciples after his resurrection (Luke, 
xxiv.‘ 4S), so that they might undersiand ffte scrips 
.futes. 

The injunction against enlightening the profane is 
•recorded in these memorable words in Matthew vli. 5 

“ Give not tliat wliicli is holy unto tho dogs, noither cast ye 
yoat pearls before evrine, lest they trample them nnder 
their feet and tarn again and rend yon.” 

- Israel had already been told by Isaiah (vi-9)': 
” Hear ye indeed, but understand not ; and see ye in- 
deed; but perceive not." Jesus conforms to and fully 
•confirms this when he says ; — 

" Therefore speak 1 to them in parables : becaase they seeing 
see not, and hearing they bear not, neither do they 

Qnderetand.,.. For .this plople’s heart is wased gross, 

and their ears are dnll of .bearing, end their eyes they 
hare oiosed'* (Malt. Sill. 13 and 15). 
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“Who hath ears to hear, let him hear.”— was th^. 
oft-repeated word of warning with Jesus (Matt, xiii, 

9 ), There was something, then, in the teaching o£ 

New Testament which required senng^ /ieaiitig 
U 9 iderstanding\ ; 

It was not a case of plain-speaking ; the divine 
teacher was not preaching history, even thoug^he be- 
came a very great factor in its subsequent .making. 
The Gospel- writers did not take even the earlier 
records of Judaism in their literal sense. Jes,us..is. 
once reported to have said ; “Ye shall know the. truth,- 
and the truth shall make you free” Qohn, yiiif.32)! 
To the Doctors of Law who set themselves up. as the 
teachers of truth he said . « • 

“ Woe unto yon Inwyere I for yo have taheu B>vay the. hey. 
of knowledge ; ye entered not In yonrselves, and thow 
that were entering in ye hindered” (Lnko, zi. 5S)i : 

The learned cleric has absolutely no idea of what 
this passage means. He certainly knows nothing of a- 
key, much less of a of knowledge^ and has:- never 

heard of any Hall or Place from which the unfortunate- 
‘lawyers’ debarred themselves and their • followers by 
'■taking it away’ 1 To him all is history, and nothing’ 
but history, — ^the history of a -mad love for-' the unbe- 
lieving, idoUworshipping 'Israel on the part of Jehovah; 
or of the doings 'of a newly-announced son. of GoiJ, 
become flesh to. redeem the sinners i In vain do. the 
Gospel-writers cry themselves hoarse in, shouting, “whoso 
{. readetb, let him understand ” (Matt. xxiv.’r5) j- so,Sure 
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are we 'o£' our " history ” that we cannot afford to be 
moved by the injunction j In the book of Revelation 

also \ve have it : — ^ . 

“He that bath an eat let him heat what the'epirit saith.nnta 
the oharcbea. To him that overcometh will I give to 
eat o£ the tree o£ li£e, which is in the inide^ of the 
paradise of God” (chap. ii. 7). 

I think it is useless to multiply further instances. 

■It is a clear case of non-historical documents being, 
treated as narratives of fact. The impossible rela- 
tionship of a father and a son both of whom are said ' 
10 be co-eval and eternal .is a sufficient reason .in 
itself to falsify tlie historical .sense. As I stated in the' 
Key of Knowledge, We are not dealing here with a case 
where* an historical nucleus is needed to account for 
subsequent deihcation ; the documents before us are 
purely mythological in nature, and cannot be cons- 
trued as histoiy. The only real person at the back of 
this huge tangle of mythical lore is the composer of the 
original work which seems to have furnished the source 
and substratuih of the mutually contradictory accounts 
of the^ gospels ; but unfortunately he has not deemed 
it fit to . reveal himself to the world. That he was a 
man of considerable wisdom and enlightenment and 
' familiar with some of the most abstruse doctrines of 
■ mysticism an.d yojrt is evident from his work, tbongb, 
for obvious reasons, we are precluded from regarding 
the gospel narratives as his auto-biography, ' 

The nature of the contradictions which exist -in 
•connection witii the life of Jesus, when we. try to study 
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it from the stand-point of the historian, is so deliberate 
and determined that no single fact can ' lie 'seized as 
an actual event in the world of men. There is - piling' 
up of allegory upon allegory and metapher upon -.me- 
taphor, on the one hand, and a delightful determiriation- 
to violate the order of events, invent personalities, dety- 
facts, disregard chronology, and, in every possible -way, 
to act as if history was only meant to be topsy-tdfyy,- 
on the other. The inference is plain-; the narrators were- 
anxious to guard against being understood * in an .his- 
torical sense, and took every precaution to ' set it .'at 
nought. The gospels, thus, constitute the records of the > 
spiritual progress of “Jesus” the soul, rather’ than "so. 
many editions of the " Life and Teachings of Jesus, the 
Man”, written by so many writers. 

Our theot}', then, is that the Biblical con trad ictiphs, ' 
like those of the Hindu scriptures, are either due tb a” 
deliberate effort on the part of the gospel-writerii" td 
discredit the historical sense, or arise as 'a natural' 
consequence of mythological symbology. "SVe^shall 
presently see that this theory will not only prove, 
to . be the true, explanation but will also at once bring 
the teaching .of the Bible in a line' with. the .’earlier 
scriptures, . reconciling it with the true scientific vfe.w of • 
. thiugs at-the same time. 

I shall now take up Islain, .which, as ydu'. '-know; 
was oun e about thirteen hundred yea'rs . ago, by 
Mahomed who. became ultimately associated with - his^ 
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iDythol<^icaI g4rb. It mostly folloiYS the, teaching, of ' 
the. portion knbwn'as'the Old Ti^ame'nt.of the. Holy. 
Bible, and . has a body, of tradition b£ its own besides 
There is a. tablet of destiny .on which' Allah. ;\yrote at^- 
the commencement of the world .with the Pen- of. Fate. . 
of which 'the Jews and the Christians Were both*-fcept ‘ 
ignorant, . 

The' story of .Dh.ul Qarneio, the history, of. the, brb-' 
thers Yajuj and Majuj, and the disobedience . of Satan- - 
are sothe-.df the other items oP interest in .^1 Qur’an.' 
That these are pure mythologies, like the fall of. Adahy, * 
Is hardly open to doubt in our day.- As a matter • of 
fact there', was a sect of Mbslims themselves who- main-' 
talced that the allegorical method was the only true.' 
'meth'od'of Interpretation of (lie Qura'hlc text. ,As shown- ’ 
in-ERE, (vol. lx. p, 88i){ „ . 

hOqo o£ tbo main problems o€ SiosUm ^Uoso'pby was jaatnrally ' 
tlio 'deSoition of Its relaUon to leUgion, as presented ia 
the tjar’an and the Trsdition. Many theologians, more- 
or lees consoions of this problem,' were already '.working 
towards its Bolatio.n by spiritoaiisiog the letter of. the Isw.- 
hsying taken over from' Hellenism the sllegorioal meihoS 
of interpnting sacred writings,' TboM who '.applied Ibis 
' method in tlioroagh going foehion were called- Batinites 
(adheroiitB of the inner sense, {batin, ‘ interior iueidei). ■ 
Extremo mystics, rationalists, and free-thinkers ail camo 
- in -this way to the same resalts. Another theory com- 
mon to them all was Aatthe inner s'ense of the word-^the 
ttnth~wa8 revealed to only a. few, whether -by divine' 
enhghteoment (mystics) or by. one’s own reflection' 
(rstioqaltsts and .freo-thinkers).” 
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We are further informed .that Muslim Aristotelians 
agreed with this view in the main, Averroes, for instadce, - 
holding that there was no ground for conflict -between 
reason and faith, since the doctrines of religion .were 
simply symbolical expressions of .philosophic trhth" 
Ulnd). 

As a matter of fact, the early admiration for philoso- 
phy on the part of the leaders of Islam is clear, evidence 
of the belief in an underlying harmony between the. 
scriptural text and science, however ‘much Muslim* 
Vandalism may be responsible for the destruction , of' 
knowledge in later time.s. The Prophet himself bad, . 
according to the Tradition, highly extolled the faculty ; 
of intellect, saying ; “ He dieth not, who giveth; (bis) life ’ 
to learning” (see “The Sayings of Mohammed ”). Ali_ 
is also reported to have said : -'‘Philosophy is ' the -lost- 
sheep of the faithful; take it up again, even if- 'from' 
the infidel ” (ERE, vol, ix. p. 878). ' 

Muslim Aristorelians, too, we learn from the^. same ^ 
■source, held that their philosophy was, the highest, fotjoi •' 
of -truth attainable by man. Amongst '.latbr thinkers,---, 
b.adi of Shiraz.lays the greatest emphasis on knowledge ■ 


Qur’an, too, is .not to be taken in the literal sense of’' 
the words, and the inclusion of such myths as.lh^, 
Talbat of Destiny, the eating of. the forbidden fruii. 


when he ^ays 1*^ 4, ^ /he .who .is 

-without knowledge 'cannot know God). 

it is tllUS Clcftir tliat Mlfk enrtr\liir«1 <•« Urtitr 
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’and the like, at once sta'mps the Bible of Islam as a 
^ork of the same type as the Vedas and the Books 
of the Oid and the New Testaments. 

We shall now undertake to solve somerof the my- 
thologies ourselves. To begin with the Hindu god Gane* 
dba, who insists on being invited before other gods, he 
is described as 

, (i) riding on a rat ; 

(ii) having a body composed of a human trunk 
and an elephant’s head ; 

. . -(iii) the youngest of gods ; 

■(iv) yet the most mischievous, if neglected at the 
commencement of an undertaking ; 

<v) engaged in eating a laddu (an Indian sweet- 
meat ball); and 

^vi) called ek danta^ because of his having only 
one tusk instead of two in his trunk. 

This child-god has hitherto defied unravelment, "be- 
cause the scholars have only searched in the outside 
world for the object which he represents. The true 
secret was given in the Key of Knowledge for the first 
time in this age, Ganesha represents Intellect or Wis- 
dom, as is evident from the following correspon- 
jdences : — 

(i) the rat, which is chiefly known on account 
of cutting up things, is a symbol for analysis ; 

(ii) Ganesha himseff with an elephant’s trunk 

. - r joined to a human body is the very; form of 

synthesis (piecing up or putting together); 


12 - 
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(fii) Wisdom is the ^'oungest of gods . (divine- 

qualities), because the -soul that lias waa- 

dered in transmigration for the whole of the 

past eternity of time acquires ‘‘it only ‘ 

about to obtain salvation ; ' 

' • » ' •> 

(iv) though the youngest of gods Wisdom or Tin- 
tellect insists on being tlie first to bd consu1>' 
ted at the commencement of. an undertakihgr 

s disaster being but .a natural result of its being 
neglected ; 

• * * * i ► ^ 

(v) the /ade/u represents the fruit of Wisdomr 

since' the wise, naturally enjoy . .h’a'ppiness. 
(sweet) ; and . 

(vi) Ek-danta stands for the 'monistic text 
Brahman dttyi/jfo-nasfi”' (Brahman, is the one' 
being, and there is tio second), which is ‘sup- 
posed to be Uie final’ conclusion Wisdom' .ul-' 
timately establishes. .Such is .the charming, 
personality .of Ganesiia. It Is interesting -as 
well as instructive. The original coonposer-- 
of this elegant impersonation was, as we.iearn 
from the' visiting card, hidden In the. missing 
tusic, a learned monlst(Vedahtist) wh'OK know.' 
ledge of psychologly.'turns out to beas exact as 
it is astonishing. ’ Ganesha to whom we have' 
just had the pleasure 'of being introduced is, 

-thus, notjKe outcome- of ‘a primitive savage 
-mind bent. on peiTOnifyihg wind, clouds or 
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. rain, but an idolising, in poetical garb, of the 
most essential element for . salvation, as is 
clear froo} such texts as riU ^ttanan 
< mukli (no salvation without knowledge). 

Haying offered our obeisance to the divinity oi 
Widoh),. we shall now proceedHo study the scheme ol 
the Vedic gods. As Sayana, the most distinguished oi 
.the Vedic commentators, says, there are three principal 
- gods that are really reducible to one in tiie Vedas. 
These are Surya, Indra and Agni, who have been grossly 
misunderstood by one and all in modern times. 

'Now, inorder-to understand their nature fully i^ is 
necesaalry to bear in mind the scientific truths estab- 
lished by os in an earlier lecture,. I shall summarise 
them .for facility of reference once more. 

(!) The soul is a substance wiiich is endowed 
with potential Omniscience, that is to say 
whfcii will be omniscient but for the clogg- 
ing impurities adhering to it. 

(ii) The impure soul is constantly engaged in 
; traffic with the outside world through the 
. door ways of the senses, and undergoing 

•metempsychosis. 

(iii) The means to the attainment of divinity and 

perfection' is tapas (severe self-deniai, i,€, 
'ascelicism}7 

In other words, every soul is a pamvidtinan (God) in 
-potency j it is 'however a jivdtman (unredeemed or 
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impure ego) so long as it is involved in matter ; and the. 
•escape from matter is possible through tafias. 

The three subjects which everyone desirous <Sf obtain-' 
ing salvation must study are, therefore, 

(i) the nature of the souUsubstante,. 

(ii) the characteristics of an impure Jiva', and 

(iii) the method of its purification. 

These three I must now tell you are also the subjects _ 
which are represented by the three principal .'godsi-^r 
Surya, Indra and Agni — ^in the scheme of, the Vedic 
Pantheon. * i ' , • ‘ 


(i) Surya is a symbol for Omniscience, fof, as^ 
the sun reveals all objects when it* rises' ■in 
the sky, so does Omniscience reveal ..all' 
objects of knowledge when it arises in the 
soul ; , • . . . ' 


(ii) Indra stands for an impure ego, tt'affickiog; 
with the world through vidr(yas (the-senses)'.; 

and ' ' - , 

ms * t '' 

(Hi) Agni is tafias personified, which ^is the. cause 

of salvation. ' "'I :: ' ' ' 

* . - ^ .» • . . * 


In a detailed way, Indra 

;..(») committed .adultery with his- own preceptor’s 
wife,-. '■ ■ ■, 

{«) in conseqbdnce 'of which ' he' ivas afifitcted 
... .. , with Ugly spots all bvef his body ; . - 

•Cii) tiut Uiise tunwd in* i^es at the ' ibiet. 
vfinpon-ofBrahmk. . . ' 
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(iv) Indra is also the father of his own father. 

Ihe correspondence of these is as follows : 

(0 {a) The adultery is the penetration of spirilr 
into matter, a forbidden act, since eman- 
cipation only signifies release from the 
embrace of matter. 

' (3) Life and Intellect are the two faculties of 
the soul of which Life is continuous or en- 
during but Intellect subject to vicissitudes, 
e.g., its suspension in sleep, » 

(r) The source of education to Life is Intellect,’ 
external books ^nd teachers being only ins- 
trumental but not the real causes. 

(d) Intellect is as a I ule inclined towards mat- 
ter .and but rarely turns to the study of 
Life, e.g,, European Intellectualism which 
has hitherto been confined to ' soul-less ' 
materialism. 

The conception of the penetration or entry of 
pure spirit into matter is thaf of a forbidden 
act (adultery) with what is most Intimately' 

' related to (hence the wife of) Intellect, that 
' is the true teacher of Life (hence its own- 
guru), 

ii) The disease*marks are the ignorant jrV/rx, the 
- product of the ' interaction between spirit 
and ma^tfer ; they are ' blind * at first on- 
account of ignorance. 
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(ui) But when they become sclE*cohsclous in'conse« 
. quence of Brahman Jn&na (prayer to -Brab- 
m&) their eyes are, as it were, opened. 
Hence, Brahm£L is said to have, converted 
the ugly spots on the body of Indra into 
eyes. : 

(iv) Indra is the father of his own father, bec^se, 

•(<») the term father is a symbof for wfiat- is 
termed the material cause of a -fhing, and 


,(5) because the'' material cause of a purified 
spirit is an imputo ego,‘ while the , latter, is. 
itself the product of onion of pure , ’spirit 
. and matter. Hence, is the one cobceiyed 

to be the source (father) of the other. - ‘ •’ 

' * **••***. 
Such briefly is the nature of Indra and * such the- 

description of his highly Veprebeifsible aduYtery . witVUi.s’ 
•preceptor’s wife. We have no time to go intoj’further 
details here, but it may be stated -that th6 enemy '.pf 
this god is the .demon of darkness which ' stands for 
- .Ignorance, and the rain that is associated.:wifh his nairie 
IB the peacefui-showcr of (tranquillity) which desi 

' has d passions and milhyAtvdis^tQx)'^ 


of deUi^^is*th^*^^ ®®/nher ofthis- moVb imporfant- trio; 
We saw how irref ” °hsation of ‘;o;p<rr a^a'lreadjl stbted. ■ 

■ w the 

- oeeds. ho 'demobstratibn.' 
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Sven the ivofd Agni (fire) is the most appropriate one 
iot fapas, because asceticism is reaily the purification of 
"Ihe mind by the fire of vairdgjfa, or the baptism ■ op fire^ 
as it is termed, in the canonical books of'Christianity. 

As for the special characteristics of Agni, the god 
(i) has three feet, 

■'(ii) seven hands, and 

(iii) seven tongues ; 

(iv) he is the priest of gods who appear at his 

invocation ; ^ 

(v) he is the devourer of the clean and the un- 

clean both, and 

(vi) the giver of strength to gods, so that the 

more lie is fed by sacrificial oblations, the 
greater is the strength imparted to gods. 
The Explanation of these highly artistic conceptions' 
•ts as follows 

(i) lapas rests on three kinds of controls, namely, 

(a) the control of the mind, 

(d) the control of tiie body, and 
.(^) the control of speech. 

-There cati be no iapas'W onlj’ two of these 
controls are exercised, and there is no 
fourth thing to coritrol. Because tapas rests 
on these three kinds of controls, it is said 
to have three legs or feet. 
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(ii) Tlie seven haods represent the seven kinds Qf . 

occult powers that are acquired by asceticst 
There are seven psychic £//n^r<rs,(plexes) in 
the spinal column and a specific . occolt ■ 
force is conceived as slumbering in' each- 
one of them. These are roused into activity - 
by asceticism. As power is exercised, by 
hands generally, tliese seven kinds of occult 
powers are described as the seven . hands 
of Agni. • -- ■ 

(iii) The seven tongues are tlie five senses,- Mams’ \ 

or mind and huddhi (intellect) ivhich are 
to be offered up as a sacrifice to Agni. ! ■ 

(iv) As the divine attributes of the spul .becornff*' 

manifest by the practising of tapas, Agni is- ' 
said to be the priest of gods (= divine atlri*' 
butes) who appear at his invocation. 


(v) Virtue and vice are both causes of- bondage^ 
the former leading to pleasaht; aiid the- 
latter to unpleasant kinds -of .'rebirthSr- 


. Jsoth of them have to be given up ultimate^ 
ly for pure self>contempIation. ,'Hehce -4^^' 
; , is the devourer of the’ clean (virtue) and . the-* 

• unclean (vice) boUj. . • 

W m fcod ,,ot Agn( .fa MltBacriec.; the- 
cri^ cing of desires, ■ because asceticism 
id ..corbing ,.oDe> . d,^. -n.* 
i quaUhM and allribidtes ,of the sobl 
■ . and . ifrengihened ity -tte; 
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destruction of desires. These divine qualU 
ties and and attributes are termed gods in 
the language of symbolism. Hence, the 
gods are strengthened by the offering of 
sacrifices to Agni. 

Such is the character of Agni, which, as you are 
aware, is not only venerated by the Hindus but also by 
the. followers of the Zend Avesta. The entire scheme 
of the Vedic mythology is thus clearly reducible to the- 
folloiving important points ; 

(i) the indivial soul is its own God — the jiv&tman 
and the Paramdtman are one ; . 

{2) the pure soul Is fully divine, being endoived . 
with Omniscience which is a mark of divinity* 

(3) this natural divinity of the soul is marred by 
its union with matter ; and 

(4) asceticism is the path whicii leads to Perfection 

and Godhood, 

We thus see that the Vedic Mythology is nothing 
but an expression in symbolical language .of some of 
the most important scientific truths about Life. The 
subject is liighly interesting, but I cannot afford to 
dwell any longer on it. Yon will find it discussed in my 
* Practical Path ’ and in the ^Key of Knowledge’ which 
deals with different mythologies in a cosmopolitan spi> 
rit.of enquiry'. ^ Another buok to which I .would like to 
refer you in this connection is the Permanent History 
of Bharatvarsha that has already been quoted in the 
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course of (his evening’s lecture. It, is’ a compilation 
containing an explanation of hundreds of mythological. ' 
symbols for which the author quotes chapter and versej' 
though no attempt is made at an original study by, 
determining the correspondences of the allegorical ' at- . 
tributes of the diverse gods and goddesses,', : ■ V- 


It would seem that the Hindu mind at one time 
evolved out a mania for personification,, and 'devoted 
itself whole'heartedly to adorning the progeny. -of its 
exuberant thought in all sorts of ways. Not -one .word 
of its sacred literature is therefore valid historically, not 
even the narratives of the Ramayana and the Maha- 
bharata. Its indications of time and place are as unreal 

scientiBcally as the personages as^ciated with them'.- 

. 'Vasishta rishi is not a human being, but a *'symbol, 
expressing ^rutl (revelation), , while Vishvamitra is 
meditation {inatiana)\ their quarrels signify the con*', 
flict between revelation . and reason which is '.fairly 
common' with mystic creeds. S'luti, however, '-aiwajrs 
triumphs ill the end, and so we' have Vasxshta overco’m- 
, ing his.iival. The fourteen . (regions) . are ' ‘ Uie 
purteen^7zfl««/ or positions assigned .to -man in.-his 
..rehgious'develdpmeht’ The creation of .the world-'lias 

■ thnniiir* *®™d with. Spiritual 

spirituanife^*h'^!ir^'^*°" of 

''' and trait's the evil' tendencies 

h$Mhi (ih'teil ^ thus;.' the spiritual 

orderly thoug^tjt oVo* h" 

, y thought, peopling-the mind, with liolyV.concep, 
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itions and ideas. Vishnu, the .Preserver, is -which 

5 the cause of increased merit J he.preserves what' Brah* - 
has 'created ' and .noticing er8e.' ;I.astiy,' Shiva or 
Aabesha is vairdgya ' (desirelessness ’ ,or tenunciatlon) . 
:hat'is the destroyer of the. forces of £ama .and . eviU - 
?fom another point of view, Rishabba is \dharma,''B\i!i- 
rata, the'son of Rishabha, devbtio.n, and toZ/ the symbol 
of dharim: ‘Jamhn‘dvipaA& .the devotional sphere ter . 
the mortal man, and-Bharatavarsha, processes - and' 
scope of 'devotional karmas,- Kurnkshetra is the psychic . 
chakra (plexus) at the junction of thjfe nose, and , eyes in* 
the human body \ Prayag, in the heart, Mathura,' the' 
ihousand-'petalled lotus, , in the- head', and. Gobardhada . 
is. the mtnd« Haridwar stands for dispassiohj.the Ganges,' 
the Jamna and the Saraswati, for .the three herve-Currbnts 
known respectively as.the-/^^ P/«ifa/4,’and [Smha 7 nnd i 
'Andyugas are divisions of tapas, with the human* body 
reckoned as a year. The (incarnations of. deity) 

are the gradual steps bn the path of dharma, leading' .'to 
the goal of perfection. 


. / thmfc tins IS sufficient nator^ 

o indu mythology. ( I shall how, 'proceed , to ' unravel* 
^ is tbe^^sis hf Judaism 


i^i^^ish from your minds 
or in 1r .the -earth. 

pLoL ’ - Supreme Being 
■We t Sees oncb upon a tim^' 

- quotation from Origeii, how. 
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absard such a supposition really: is, If you try to pic* \ 

ture to yourself further the two famous trees, that 'of 
Life and that of knowledge of Good 'and £vil,;you . will' 1' 
see the absurdity of the supposition becoming still 
more ridiculous. Then, why should knowledge of Good 
and Evil be forbidden to man ? Why, again, shouldi'. ' 
be be punished so cruelly for just one .piece of tlie- . 
fruit as to-be cursed and turned out of the -Garden,. {- 
to become subject to death, and to have his children* 
and grand-children, and their remotest descendants, 
down to the very last man, inflicted with wretched---^ 
ness and misery? And if the punishment was jvhat' * 
was intended from the very first-rand an' omniscient ; 
god must be deemed to have known from the very ' 
outset that Adam will prove disobedient— why do ,'ive..>. 
ifind Jehovah repeatedly sending down prophets for. .the! . 
guidance - of the fallen humanity ? ^ Could he not have- 
redeemed them with a word, just as he had cursed tbem^ " 
^with a word ?• 

. * 'I * 

• If you ponder over .these aud other similar 'q'ues- . 

,' tions' that arise on the literal interpretation of 'this- 
legend, you wiU agree with Origen that it is not to be 
taken as -a narrative of facts. ■ Its purport is" hidden,, 
like the purport of. the Ve,dic deities. . • ; . - 


I shall now place before ypu' ihb esoteric in'tefpreta-- 
tion of this fable. . ' 


. - U) Tte Garden oLEden is a repfesehtion’ of' ‘the:‘> 
attributes of the .soul.; , - 
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'(2) The Tree of Life and the Tree of knowledge 
'Good and Evil are two such attributes that 
are the most important of all ; hence, they 
grow in the centre, 

>(3) Adam is the individual ego that has reached 
the stage of evolution known as human 
birth," 

.(4) Eve is the Intellect that'is made from Adam’s 
rib taken out in sleep — an apt simile since 
tile intellect is only a form or function of the 
ego, with which one finds oneself endowed on ' 
waking up from ^leep. 

f5) Man alone is qualified for salvation and 
therefore entitled to be taught •dharma (re* 
ligion). The animals are debarred from" sal- 
vation because of their general deficiencies 
in respect of intellect and other bodily and. 
mental functions. Even the residents of 
heavens and hells are not entitled to salvation 

“ . because they are not fitted to perform tapas. 
Hence, man is the principal* recipient of dftar- 
. mic injunctions. 

(6) The Tree of Life represents Life itself, and 
the Tree of knowledge of Good and Evii, 
the' determination of the value of things. 

•( 7 ) The fruit (consequence) of knowledge of. 
, good .and evil represents* what are termed 
Ipga (attachment) and dvesha (aversion), be- 
cause "we long to possess what we regard as 
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good and to destroy what is_ badt. "iryou /wni 
now pause for a tnomenjt to ponder oyer, the, ' 
nature of good and evil you ' will find • that 
they are not concrete thingSj nor even' conS'^.;. 
tants in nature, but mere terms of .comparison. - 
In the already noticed instance, the' birth of 
an heir is hailed with' -joy by . the childless - 
millionaire, but it is*^ the actudl ..source of 
despair and gloom to the expectant' rever- ^ 
sioner. The child is himself but an event;, 
it is auspicious, lucky and therefore gpod to' 
its parents ; but the source -of ' life>idng des,* ' 
pair and misery to those whom its .presence-' 
debars from stepping into the jewelled shods 
of the millionaire. In the' breast of the one ' • 
it excites love and .affection (attachment)^, "id 
that of the other iiatred and ange'r" (aversion).' 
Thus, attachment and aversion are the fruits 
of the * tree of knowledge' of good and evil ' 

:(8) Attachment and aversion (;'4?w/ and iivjuha) [ 

. . are two general forms of desire which . is - the 
cause of Sbndagef as demonstrated in . an--' 
earlier lecture. - Hence, the, injunction'^dgainst . 

- the' fruit of the Tree of 'knowledge Vf..Gopd- 
'. and Evil, . 

t9) , The soiil-'is immortal, by nature, _ 'being- a 
simple- substanc^ but birth aiid deatirare im-‘ 

. posed, pn. it- on account: of its- embodied, con- 
. '^ition.' Hence,* the ‘statement: vT'f-In; thejjay 
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that thou eatcst thereof thou sbalt surely die " 
(Genesis, ii. 17), It is noticeable that Adam 
did' not die on the day that he ate of the 
fruit of discrimination, but -lived for a very 
considerable period of time thereafter, dying 
' at the age. of 930 (Genesis, v. 5), The true 
interpretation of the text of Genesis, ii. 17, 
then, can only be this tl>at the liability to 
death is incurred as the result of the eating 
of the forbidden fruit. 

(10) The force ' of desire which drags the soul 
'• away.from the path of dharma to what is for- 
bidden is the serpent through which came 
the temptation. 

(11) The ego entangled in the discrimination of 
good and evil of the objects of the senses 
has no.knowlege of the true nafure of the 
Soul — that the self is the true God— and 
bides himself from external deities through 
superstition. 

’ (12) Adam throws the blame for the evil deed on 
. bis understanding (Eve), while Eve (Under 
standing or Intellect) asserts that she was 
misled and overpowered by desire (the serpent). 
This is fully in keeping with the psychological 
funetions of the will, intellect and desire. For 
our will is guided by the intellect, and the 
intellect in its turn is-governed by desires, the 
subject of intellectual discrimination being 
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determined not by that faculty,- ■ but by\.th6 
predominant desires of .the ego. As pointec 
out in the Key of Knowledge, -the Intellect - h 
like a lantern to guide the footsteps , of '* the 
individual, but whether it direct 'him to a 
gambling den or to a place of worship 
depends sojely on the inclinations of -the,ego 
and not on any choice . on the part of the 
intellect itself. - ^ 

(13) The punishments of the transgressors are all 
descriptive of Hie nature, of the diverse func- 
tions and attributes of' the * will, intellect -and 
ntanas (desires collectively). . , ' ^ 

(a) The serpent is cursed above all cattle, and 
above every beast of the field. It Is > to .'go 
upon its belly and to eat dust all the days: 
of its life. The element of sensuality, (the 
serpent) may degrade one even beloiv the 
the level of the lowest beasts and brut^i- 
hence is sensuality rated b^low the, lowest 
grades of *‘cattledom''. The' maiias' (sens- 
uality.) is constantly, engaged in> trafficking' 
with matter (that is in eittracting and imbi- 
bing the raw material of jsensatidn^' from the- 
objects outside).' This, , raw-material - of. 
sensations, constantly pouring* in through 
ihe -door-ways of the senses it the ^''dust’’. 
..which tl?e serpent v.(ww«nf).is. to eat all the/ 
. a>s of .its life, . Knmity is, also put between ■ 
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the serpent and Eve. "It shall bruise thy 
headland titou sljalt bruise his heel" (Gene- 
siSi iii. 15.) This refers to the natural conflict 
between the inteilectaal and the sensual 
aspects of the ego. Desires are Anally 
subdued by asceticisbt as the result of true 
Wisdom (the 'seed’ of Intellect). This is 
beautifully described in the Hindu Books as 
the subduing of the Serpent-king, Kaliya, 
by the Child Krishna, the latter being, not 
an avatara of an extra cosmic divinity, but 
only the allegorical representation of the 
divine Ideal of Perfection. 

The serpent-sacri Ace instituted by Jenamejaya 
is another beautiful allegory of the sacrificing 
of desires (see The'Mahabharataor Karma 
Yoga, by K. N. lyre, B. A., pp. 191 et seg.) 
According to the Book of Genesis (iii. 14). 
the serpent is also doomed to go on its 
belly. This is because sensuality can never 
aspire to soar to spiritual heigitts, never 
having a moment’s respite from the enjoy- 
ment of vishaya~bhogas (objects of sensual 
pleasure) to pause for self-contemplation. 

(d) The curse on Eve is also fully descriptive 
of the nature of the Intellect. Her sorrow 
- and conception are greatly multiplied. The 
animal has no regrets .nor misappre- 
hensions, but tile man endowed with the In- 
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tellect has both. The conceptions of tlio < 
intellect greatly /miiltiplied * are .indicative ' 
of the prolific notions men., entertain < 
about tlie world-proces.s and - things in- . 
general. **In sorrow shalt tjion bring fortlr 
children, and thy desire shall be^ to thy 
husband, and he ' shall rule • over llice"' 
(Genesis, iii. i6). The Intellect Is governed 
by the Will, her- husband In allegorical 
speech; her children are the diverse theories ■ 
which are conceived and .formulated with 
a great deal of labour and .trouble, and 
her very raison dehe is the well«being ol her' 
lord (Will.)' •• ' ” . ■■ , 

(o) The curse on Adam in also -'typical 'of 'the-', 
nature of the impure ego: 

(i) "Cursed in the ground for thy sake,*.. ' 

(ii) "in sorrow shalt thou eat -of it all-fhe'-' 
days of thy life ; - » " 



"thoriis -also and' t.hratles. shall it. bring, 
forth to tliee ; and thou .‘shall. -eat- th4, 
. herb of the field ■* 


■ .“.‘h the. sweat of. thy face shall thou eat 
bread,. till -tho.u reuirn..into , the', ground ' 

^ for .out of it wast thou taken : - for dust'll 

■ ' art jand unto dust shalt .thoi. 
. rret'urnV-^GenesIs, Ui iyrrp.)' 
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The signtBcance of these terms is tiiat the dis> 
tresses, privations, wars and suffering that 
appear on the earth are the result of the 
lusts, vices, viUainy and hypocrisy of human 
beings ; that notwithstanding all human 
efforts to rule over the world or the empire 
* of nature, only thistles and thorns slial) be 
the lot of the greedy lustful man; and that 
it is not in the province of a'sauUless 
materialism to impart the true strength that 
only comes from Religion. 'As for the 
earthly nature of the ego, there are three 
kinds of personalities : — 

(i) the b&hhdtman (the bodily self), 

(H) the antittdtmm (the soul), and 
(iii) the parnmdtmm (GudJ. 

The foolish man only looks upon himself as 
the bodily self that is a pure compound of 
matter, peiishableand mortal. The enlight- 
ened man knows himself as a soul that is 
immortal and to be perfected, when he shall 
become paramditnan (God). It is the first 
kind of conception of the self, the bd/tirdi- 
watt, of the fallen ego, that is described 
in the Biblical curse. - 

,14) ' After the fall Abel and Cain are born to 
Adam, of whom Abel is the keeper of sheep 
and Cain, the tiller of soil. They both take 
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the offerings of their respective occupations 
ijcfore God, but Abel's offering is approved 
and not Cain’s. Cain thereupon murders Abel, 
for which he is cursed by God, Seth (the 
appointed) was the next son of Adam, and 
Seth's son was Enos then began men-, to 
call themselves by the name of the Lord ” 
(See Marginal Notes to Genesis, iv. 26). 

(15) Now, Abel is faith which is turned towards 
life, while Cain is reason wedded to ’matter.. 
Hence, is Abel a keeper of sheep (the symbol 
of Life) and Cain tije tiller of soil (= Mailer), 

The offerings of the biolhers signify the. fruit ,of 
tiieir respective occupations, Abel’s consisting 
in the 'best products in the department of 
Life— gentility of the ' lamb’ {uttama arjava^ 
excellent meekness), and the like — and Cain’s,' 
of the highest achievements — electric light, 
aero-planes, etc. etc., — of a purely .material 
science. Abel’s work is naturally acceptable 
to God, the Ideal of divine perfection '.and 
■joy, because uttama ntjnva etc., are -really the 
first steps on tlie true “ path.”' But Rea'sdu 
arid Faith are •Incompatible .by '.nature, for the 
one is critical' and' the other- dogmatic.' For 
this reason is. Abef murdered by Cain.- . . \ 

<i6) The curse pronounced on 'Cain ■ is.Ialso m 
keeping with tJie naime of Reason and has 
been fully explained in the 'fouith-chapter of 
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the Key of Knowledge. Here we have no 
time to go into the subject. But Seth which 
means the appointed is the divine Wisdom 
wiitch is to take the place of the murdered 
Abel (unreasoning faith). It is Enos, the child 
of divine Wisdom, who calls himself by 
the name of the Lord, that is to say, who 
regards himself as a God. 

' Such is the true purport of the legend of the fall 
in the Jewish Scripture. It is not a narrative of the anger 
of an omniscient god at the petty transgressions of a 
'couple of puny mortals, nor a nursery tale composed 
by savage humanity, soon after its emergence from the 
monkey race ; but a description of some of the most 
valuable principles of a spiritual science, the psychologi> 
cal analysis of which is more exact and rational than 
anything known to what is termed science in our day. 
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FIFTH LECTURE.- 

iB) ‘ . 

To proceed lo the teaching o£ the New Testament 
which is said to be tlje fulhlment of tlie Old Testament, 
the most noticeable feature of the Gospels is. llieir p«iw-, 
bolic teaching. The " Key of Knowledge"- for .the loss 
of which Jesus found fault with the Lawyers of Israel is 
also needed to open the hidden sense of the Slessianic 
speech. Here and there we, no doubt, come across .real' 
gems of great .value lying on the surface, but just, be- 
cause they are loose and unset they are liable Ip be 
twisted and forced into any kind of a setting. On -ibe 
yrbole, the cardinal doctiine of the Messiah in the-.New 
Testament may be taken to be as follows. 

(l) Perfection and Divinity of the soul-substan'ce. 

(i) " I said, ye are Gods" (John, X. -34).. ■ • 

(ii) " Ye are the light of the world. A city ' that 
is set on a hill cannot be hid (Matt. v. 

. - ’M)., . • 

. Oh)' "Ye are the salt of the earth" (Matt. v. isj*’ 
(iv) “ Beloved, .now' we are the sons’of vGod/.'^nd 
■ it doth oot yet appear what' we shall- ;be, 
blit we know that,' vvheh; he shall appear, 'we 
shall be like him j' for .vre. shall' see liim' .as 
he is" (John’s First Epistie (5feheraI; iE 2 ). -, 
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'{v) ” Behold, the kingdom of God is within you " 
(Luke, xvii. 21). 

(vi) " And no man hath ascended up to heaven, 
but he that came down from heaven ; even 
the son of man which is in heaven ” (John, 

iii. 13)- 

<2) The fall of man." 

(i) “ For all have sinned and come short * of the 
glory of God ” (Romans, iii. 23!. 

” (ii) “ For God liath concluded them all in un- 
belief,” " (Romans, xi. 32), 

(3) Redemption by the Key of Knowledge. 

(i) ** Woe unto you lawyers ! for ye have taken 
away the Key of Knowledge : Ye entered 
> not in yourselves, and them that were en- 
tering in ye hindered ” (Luke, xi.52). 

,vii) ” Ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall 
make you free” (John, viii. 32). 

(iii) "Be ye tlierefore perfect, even as your Father 
which is in heaven is perfect ” (Matt. v. 48), 

(4) The bondage is the bondage of sin, that is to 

say of wrong-doing (^a^rr;mr=s actions that bind 
Ilje soul). 

(i) ” Neither do men light a candle, and put it 
under a bushel "-(Malt, v. 15). 

The allusion here clearly is to the jndndvar- 
■ niya ' (knowledge-obstructing) karmas that 
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act as a covering over the faculty' of infinite, 
knowledge of the ego. 

(ii) “ Whosoever commftteth sin is the servant'-bf ' 
sin ” (John, viii. 34). 

It is this servitude or bondage of sin which- 
is to be terminated by the knowledge of ■ 
truth (John, viii. 32). 

(5} This bondage is destroyed by the practising of 
asceticism and other forms of purifications’ 
that are destructive of desivfi. . * 

(i) “ For if ye live after the flesli, ye shall die f- 
but if ye through the spirit do> mortify the 
deeds of the body, ye shall live ” (Romans, 
viii. I3h 

(ii) “ He that soweth to his flesh shall of the flesh ' 

reap corruption ; but he that sowelh to the ^ 

. spirit shall of the spirit reap life everlast- 
ing " (Galatians, vi. 8). ' . / ' 

(iii) " Mortify therefore your members which are ' 

upon the earth " (Colossians, ill. 5).'. 

(iv) For -to be Carnally minded is death j-bu't-to 
be spiritually minded is life and peace.”— - 
(Romans, viii, 6.) 

(v) Enter ye in at the strait gate ; for wide is- 
the gate, and broad is. the Viray,- that leadeth 

. to ‘destruction, and many' , 'there be that 
. go in thereat ; because,. strait -is the »gati 
and nafrrow is. the way,' .which leadfeth, unto . 
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life, and few there be that iind it *' (Matt. vii. 
13 * 14 ). 

{v\) “ Woe unto you that are full 1 for 3’e shall 
hunger... Blessed are ye that hunger now : 
for ye shall be filled ” (Luke, vi. 2 $ and 2l). 

(vii) ” If any man will come after me, let 'him 
•deny himself, and take up his cros>i, and 
follow me ” (Matt. xvi. 24). 

(viii) “ He that taketh not his cross, and followeth 
after me, is not worthy of me" (Matt. x. 38}^ 

(ix) "If any man come to me and hate not 
his father, and mother, and wife and child* 
ren, and brethren and sisters, yea and his 
own life also, he cannot be my disciple*' 
(Luke, xiv. 26). 

(x) " Whosoever shall seek to save his life shall 

lose it ; and whosoever shall lose his life 
shall preserve it ** (Luke, xvii. 33). 

^ (xi) 0The foxes have holps, and the birds of the 
air have nests ; but the son of man hath not 
where to lay his bead ” fMait. viii. 20). 

(xii) ** In weariness and painfulncss, in watchings 
often, in hunger and thirst, 'in fastings, 

^ often, in cold and nakedness” (2 Corinthi- 
ans, xi. 27). 

(xiii) " ...there be eunuchs which have made them- 
selves eunuchs for the kingdom of heaven's 
sake ” (Matt. xix. I2). 
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(kiv) “Bull keep under my body.T'and' bring '.it, 
into subjection” (i Cor. ix. 2f) - 

(xv) " And they that are Christ's have' crucified ' 

the- flesh with the afiections .and 'lusts” 

(Galatians, V. 24). . - . ' ■ 

(xvi) “ I beseech you therefor^' brethren, by the' 

mercies of God,*thatye ptesentyour bodies'; 
a living sacrifice, hoi}', acceptable'unto God,, 
which is your reasonable service '! (Homans, _ 
xii. i). • ■ ‘ , 

Such is the nature of the light that is thrown by 
'these stray gems and jewels of real philosophical worth, 
Chiistian Gnostics, too, “regarded perfection as ihe. 
prerogative of the * spiritual ’ — those redeemed frojto ; 
the bondage of matter and the flesh — for it was assumed 
that sin was an inseparable association of matter.” 
Perfection, according to these Gnostics, was. only ,attain* - 
ed by knowledge acquired through initiation ; “ it was 
an esoteric state enteied through theosophic insight and . 
bad no living connection with Christ ” (EHE. vol. ',ix.' 
P. 733). 

' On the' Esoteric- side of Christianity we fihd the doC' ' 
trines of crucifixion, resurrection and ascension as utterly 
misunderst6od by Christians as Aghi, India and,. Sufy.a, 
by- the Hindus. The whole life 'of Jesus fs a series of_, 

ingenious symbolisms, depicting the -gldiy ' of a' self*’ 
conscious Soul. - ^ - 

When..the conception of the divinity of Life .isTof med . 
by i-the mind, .Christ, Christos or-Erishna is's'aid to.be born.'' 
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Being intimately connected with Life, He is M^ociated 
from his very birth with kitie {go in Sanskrit, signifying 
the senses, whose control is intended by go-rekshya^ vide 
■ PHB, Vol. Ill p. 520). Mary, the virgin mother, is the 
intellect whicii conceives in consequence of spirit’s brood- 
ing over'it. The father of Jesus is a carpetfter, another 
ingenious symbolism for the faculty represented by the 
Hindu deity Ganesha, since be cuts up (analysis) and 
joins together (synthesis) things. The conception is 
immaculate, because it is ‘inteilsctual, not fleshly. The 
child developes in secret, till its enemies are destroyed, 
which means that the manifestation of Christhood is de- 
layed after the acquisition of Right Faith so long as the 
evil tendencies and habits at>d beliefs are not sulfHciently 
eradicated from the heart, by the quickening of the germ 
of Spirit from within. Then there is a course of asceti- 
cism which is to be followed and In consequence of which 
certain psychic powers are acquired by the soul. Now 
comes the important moment in the life of a novitiate 
when he stands at the cross-ioads of destiny, so to speak, 
ivitli the, forces of life and death in his power, for he has 
only loulilse these teirible powers for wordly dominion to 
mar his true progress. Tins is the temptation, the Evil 
One showing the realms of worldly empires to be acquired 
by obeisance to him. But the ascetic cannot turn away 
from his determinajlion to crucify bis lower self. He thus 
rarries his cross, and is crucified at the place of Golgotha 
■Which means the place of the skull. The special signi- 
ficance of the skull is that it is Uhe seat of an important 
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psychic plexus in the brain where attention is finally to- 
be fixed ill dhydna (meditation).' 

The following passages from the Bible ’may' be cited 
here as confirmatory of this esoteric view : 


(i) yet glorified” ’(John, vii. 39),. 

^ and 

(il) “who for the joy that was set before-' bim 
endured the cross, despising the sliame”^ 
(Hebrews, xil. 2). 

The effect of tlie crucifixion of the bdJtirdimdtt (bodily 
self), to come into the real life which is. at' once, 
abundant and glorious, is ‘manifested in : ' ' 

(I) the rending of rocks, 

(li) the darkening of the sun, ' ' , . • 

(iii) the fending of the veil of the leihple from 

top to bottom, and 

(iv) the opening out of the graves, and the ‘.'ap- 

pearing of the dead. 


These are all mystic allegories which' have a,' hidde'iV 
meaning that are being revealed to you for .the first time 
ill modern times. ’ ‘ ■ 

' (I) ' The rending of the rocks .means the fending . • 
orthje adamantine knois of karmic forces in.' - 
' " the inn&r constitution ' of ‘the 'soul. .You,’ 
roust have read' 'in the Hindu and Jaina , 
Furanas that -the throrie of Indra in the'-. 


. - heavens Is Mi'ak'en by the asceticisni of- saints -i'; 
and that if?fe 'attainment bf omniscienbejoh^' 
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the part o£ Jinas (conquerors of snmsdra) fs 
Accompanied by the spontaneous ringing 
of beils in the regions of^ dtvas. Well, the 
explanation of these phettomena is to be 
found in the fact that the powerful vibra> 
lions set up by the rending of karmic knots, 
in consequence of one*pointed dhy&na (self- 
contemplation), are carried by the ‘wireless’ 
medium of a subtle electricit}', and imping- 
ing upon the ethereal matter of the Indras’ 
thrones and btlls in the regions of the 
devas, set them shaking and resounding 
and reverberating. 

This is the explanation of the shaking of the 
thrones of the Rulers of the heavens and of 
the ringing of iteavenly irells in the palaces 
of the devas (residents of the heaven-worlds). 

(ii) The darkening of the Sun signifies the loss 
of the lower mental equipment, i. e., of sense- 
perception and inteliectuai function. These 
disappear with the dawn of omniscience, and 
ate ito longer needed. Much as we piize our 
senses and intellect, they arc really the obs- 
tructors of the full blaze of the real, inherent, 
'all-embracing knowiedge of the soul. Their 
loss is a blessing when it arises in the course of 
asceticism, since it is then immediately follow- 
ed by the acquisition of infinite simultaneous 
knowledge of all tliat has happened in the past, 
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all that is happeninpr in tbe present and all -that 
is to happen in the future, though . at ail-other, 
times it is a calamity pure and- simple. ' ' . 

(iii) The rending of the.veil of the temple is- also-' 
an allegorical description. The veil that .is 
rent is not oLa man>made temple of brick 

. and mortar, but of the temple of the soul. 
It is the bushel over the inner light that is 
removed, revealing the true divinity, and not 
the destruction of a temple or of a part .of 
a temple of masonry or stone. Inner' illu* 
mination {roshan sainiri) is the 

immediate result of the destruction of thi^ 
internal veil. . ' -r 

(iv) But the most beautiful metaphor of' all em*; 
ployed in this connection is the opening out 
of the graves. What is meant is, of course,, 
not the graveyard in a cemetery, where ^dead 
bodies lie buried, 'nor the appearance in 'public 
of the rotting carcases of the dead thrown 
out by some sort of a volcanic force ; but *^1116' 
cemetery of human memory where lie tbe 
events, sensations and impressions of the past, 
as if buried underground. The allegory js' 
indicative of the recovery of .. the memories^ 
of the past .lives of the' soul- that is -.obtained 
as the fruit of advanced asceticism. ... 

In vain shall we be told' th'at transmigration is' note 
a . fundamentaltenet o'f Christianity ''and. -that the ' tea'-^ 
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chtng o£ -Jesus is ou tiie whole opposed to any such ' 
doctrine ; the truth is that those who say so have not 
read their Bible in the light of the injunction : " whoso- 
readeth - let him underslhnd/* which we had occasion to 
refer to ere this* There are, as you are now aware,- in the 
Bible secret tenets and concealed doctrines, hidden 
behind apparently meaningless words. But for this we 
should not have been told : — 

** 1 will open mj taontir in parabieB ^ 1 will ntter tbings 
wliicb havQ been kept aeoret from (he foondation of 
tho world *' (Matt. xSii. S5). 

The text of John, viti. 32 becomes very important , 
' here. It was the bondage of karmas which Jesus 
referred to wi)en ire said' :~> 

«( And ye ehall know tbe irntb. and the troth Bbail make yon 
free ”--Joho,*vni. 32. . 

The fictitious discourse recorded in the verses that 
follow this dynamic truth was only designed to furnish 
a' hint to the thougittCui as to the' nature of the bondage 
referred to. The important verses bearing on the point 
are reproduced below ; — 

S3. They answered him, We bo 'Abrabam’s* seed and were 
never in bondage to any man: bow sayest thon, Ye aball 
be mode free ? 

84. “ JeaoB uoswered them, Yotily, verily, I aay onto yon, 
whosoever committeth tin ia tbe servant of sin. 

; 35: - " And the aetvant abideth not in the honae for ever ; 
bat the son abideth ever. ' ' ■ ' 

SC. ** If the eon therefore aball make yoo free, ye shall bi 
free lofteed." 
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If we nre to construe these verses cojrectly, we must 
£rst entieavoiir to Hnd out the truth ,eacli of them lays ' 
down. Careful reflection will show that' the 34ih is~, 
intended to settle the question raised in the 33rd' — v(rhe> 
ther the bondage meant national or political subjuga.- 
tion ? The answer is plain : it is tiie seivitude of sin- 
tliat is meant, not national captivity I ' 

4 , s 

III the 35th verse a distinction is made between . the 
conditions of servitude and sonship, the former of which 
is pronounced to be tertxiittable, but the latter, eternal;, 
The 36th, finally, lays down that true freedom' frpm all 
Icinds of bonds — note the force of * indeed * after * free'’~ 
can only be conferred by the Son who is to abide for' 
ever. 

* Now, the word ' son * in the mouth of Jesus signifies • 
the soul that has xnfmiUd the status ahd glory of 
God. According to St. Paul, " as many' as, are led bjr,, 
the s{)irit of God, they are the sons of God. ". . . -The 
spirit itself beareth witness with our spirit, that we'‘ 
are the children of God. And if children, then heirs; . 
heirs of God, arid joint heirs with Christ, if so be -that 
we suffer with -Aiw, tliat we may also be glorified to- ; 

, getber” (Romans, viii. 14, 16 and 17). Thus if we put, 

• down our conclusions categorically, we get,. 

(I) that the word bondage in religion 'means .the 
the servitude .orthraldom of sin : • ’ ' 

(a) - that this, thraldorn is ' not. ever-lasting, ' but 
the condition of Sonship is eternal 'pand 
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• sf ^ ^ 

(3) that the. soul obtains true freedom only when 
it acquires the. status of the Son, 

These propositions are fully in harmony with the 
teaching of Jainism, and only reproduce three of the 
most fundamental troths of religion. TETey are not 
exhaustive of the why and the wherefore of the doctrine 
of transmigration, but only intended as a hint to the 
wise. Let the reader ask himself as to what is meant 
by sin, and he will soon perceive that there can be no 
being or substance corresponding to the term. It is 
b mere word, and were we to search for it from now till 
the Judgment Day, it is certain that it will always re< 
main What it is to<day — a pure wordy abstraction. 
The truth is that sin only conveys the idea of wrong 
doinir, there being no concrete being or tln'ng to corres- 
• pond to it in nature. The bondage of sin, thus, is clear- 
ly the' thraldom of actions, i. e,, harmas (actions or 
deeds), which is to be shaken off to bring the state of 
^^'sonship ” into manifestation. 

Now, if the reader will furtlier pursue the th erne, and 
enquire how the soul can be bound by its acts he will 
not be. long in coming to the conclusions which have 
been already established regarding the nature of asrava, 
and batidha. For there' can be no binding of real 
subsisting beings or things with mere imaginary notions, 
or by pure ideas and words. A force is needed for the 
purpose, 'and no force is conceivable apart from a 
substance .of some kind or other. 

H 
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jLt is here that the exact teachng, of Jainism' is founif. 
to be of inestimable service; for vvliile some creeds 
have pure words, illusion, moya and the like to bind the 
soul with, otliers vaguely talk of desire, and others again - 
o£ such generalities as katma^ action,* sin ^xi 6 \taqdir, 

, (destiny or fate). Tlie importance pf scientific khow- 
ledge has been pointed out ere tltisj' ah'd It is clear that 
vague generalities t-re wholly r^espohsible.fnr the amount 
of confusion winch has prevailed ihv theological circles' 
hitherto. ' , ' - 


It is not likely that a man would now be found' to- 
insist oh ' interpreting the word son to niean' Jesus of 
Nazareth in the 36th verse of the-8th' chapter of St, John's- 
Gospel; biit should ‘ one ' venture to entertain , that ,'scip-. 
position, it would be well to remember .that no bne caiv 
help another in the spiritual region, except to the extent 


of pointing out the wa;' for - obtaiping release from the- 
turmoils of sanisdra. And tlic case is nowise altered by' 
-our individnai beliefs; for the laws of nature are* not. 
dependent on the -whims pf men and other higher -or;' 
Iqwer .beings, but work independently of them.’ Hencei 
when people say that it is more - comforting to. believe 
Thatsome.one ^se will, out of grace, do the, needful. foK 
them, -they lull themselves into false securify and allovv. 
•themselves to f^U .asleep pn.tlie verge-'of an -'innocent 
..Iqoking volcanw.w.hpse. apparent quietness is. soop to be": 
■Ranged iptp a Sudden .outburst of-. destructiveness'. - It.; 
.? a corollary, to -be .deduced -froni - thd spirituar iaws' 
^ready .described -that >he,bp„d4e of the S^S 

, " - • . » V 
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possibly be' terminated by any agency ■ outside its own 
self. The reason for this is to be found in the fact that 
no one can possibly control tlie desires of another^ which, 
being the causes of the fusion of spirit and matter, must- 
continue to ptoduce their effects so long as tjiey exist. - 

, The teaching of Jesus with reference to resurrection,, 
which is the last stronghold of Christian hostility to the 
theory of transmigration itself leads to no other conclu* 
sibn when studied philosophically, Here is the text,- in 
full, which was propounded in answer, to a question pot 
by certain Sadducees as.to whose wife a certain woman,- 
would be in resurrection^ she having married, here on^ 
this'eartb, seven brothers in succession, that is one after 
another, as they died, 

"The childtea o£ this world many and are given in marriage; 

**Bqt they whioh eholl be acconntod worthy to obtain that 
‘ world and the reEntrcctiou from the dead, neither marry, 
nor ate given in marriage: 

N 

^'Neither can (boy dio any more; for they are cqnal note the 
angels; end are tho cididren of God, being tho children of 
tho resnereotion."— Lnfce, xs. Si-Si. 

Here we are distinctly told 

(1) that resurrection is not open to every bod}’ 
but only to those who arc accounted aw thy 
- to obtain that xoorld an^ the '•resurtceiion 
■ from the dead] 

(ii) that there is no such thing as marriage in 
, *t1jat world'; and 
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(iii) that those who obtain resurrection ticquire 
immortaiit}’, and are known as the children 
of God by virtue of their being 'the children • 
of resurrection. 


But the very first of these statements is fatal to the • 
popular sense of resurrection according to which every 
one shall be made to rise up Irrespective of 'worth, Jesus 
distinctly says that it is open Only to those who 'are- 
accounted worthy to obtain .it. ~ 


The second particular is still more fatal to.th'e -.popu* 
lar belief according to' which tnen .and women . shall be., 
made to rise iip in their physical bodies, with the ' 
prospect of a re-union -of' families. . Now, if there is> to' 
be a distinction of the male and female amongst the ' 
risen dead, their condition would resemble ' tliat of ' 
Hindu widows' whose cause Christians aire ever ready to', 
champion, on the ground of its being inhuma'h an'd unjust' 
to enforce' a It fe-long widowhood - on them., - 

ask, most 'be the' plight of 'those' residents df . the. post ? 
.resurrection wofld'whd are formed male and female .arid', 
.who -are never to' know the happiness of '..married' life? 
Will, not the gift of the organ without its function' be ihV 
source bf Hie greatest conceivable misery, in tii'eir cas'd,?' 

'■ even to expect, from: eWry one .o'f tlie 

. undisciplined souls, iiiat shall' enter the 3Wngdom. of -God, ‘ 

• 'gate'w^ and .narrow path'. of 

««■>»> -'idiW alftV’ 

.mannej ofa jaina or. Htadff „ld'iw r wai, Uiia ui 
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the kind of tnoddie .in which unscientific thought finds 
itself when bent on theorising against facts. 

' The third particular, the obtatnment or' acquisition of 
immortality by each and every risen individual, is equally 
astonishing. An embodied soul is a compound of spirit 
and matter, and it is not in the nature of compounds to 
be eternal. Nor is immortality a thing that can be pur- 
chased in two-penny packets' at a chemist’s. The fact is 
that the .doctrine of resurrection is really the doctrine of 
transmigration of souls, though couched In mystic symbo- 
logy. It was not unknown to the Jews, and the. Pharisees 
actually subscribed to it. Before them it was well known 
to the Egyptians who had probably borrowed it from 
Persian sources. But the original of the Lord of the 
Judgment Day is to be found in the god Yamaraja of 
Hindu mythology, who weighs the merit and demerit 
of creatures on their death and disposes of them 
accordingly. 

Now, Yamaraja is a personification of the Law of 
karmat which, being the effect of the operation of the 
forces bound up in different substances, is' absolutely 
unerring. The idea of a general rising of the dead on Ji 
certain day at the end of the world-cycle was, however, 
never associated with this doctrine in any religion, 
though some of the passages of the esoteric teaching 
ace liable to be twisted in that direction. What was 
meant was that as each individual died. his future' was 
determined automatically by the operation of tbe Law 
of ./jTnrwft, personified as. the Lord ofTSeatb, and he 
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was drawn into tlie oiost suitable' ^ wotHb” for bis '.next' 
iQGarnatioii. This process continued till nitvana vi&s 
attained, whicb meant the conquest of death', hence 
resurrection from the dead. The dead 'are all tbose 
souls tljat are not spiritually alive, as in the text : 

“ Let the dead boty their dead *' (Matt. vili. 22), 

This is' also the sense of the passege in Revelation 
■fi-18) ivhere the Redeemed Soul is made to say ; 


1 am he that Hveth, and was dead ; and, behold, 1 am' aliTe 
for over more, Amen ; and have the keys of hell' and 
of death.” * 


Resurrection from the dead then meant the conquest 
of death, the removal of the liability imposed upon 
the soul as a consequence of the ‘fall.’ This liability is 
due to tlie entertainment of rdga and dveska f;popbemis-J 
tically, the fruit of the tree of knowledge of good and 
evil and is put an end to by the conquest of death' by 
* works,’ when he wiio is accounted worthy to obtain 


that world and the resurrection from the dead CQmtot\d\€: 
otiy ftiore (Luke, xx. 3 ®.)* We thus have the" region of 
death confined to the sphere^ within which ,and 
■dvesAo, i.e., private loves and hatreds, prevail. As ex- 
. plained in the lecture dealing with the scientific aspect 
oi Religion, r^cf and dvesha are the real causes of- the 
ondage of kar^iza and, . transmigration '; tliey " lead' to 
the union of spirit, and ihatter, thereby crippling and 
maiming the soul. This is precisely what .Christian Gnos: 

• tics themselves held, as we have already -seen;' though’ 
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they did not possess detailed knowledge of the entire , 
■subject. ' ■ ‘ - 

The Jewish Esotericism, jvhich is the true, side of 
Judaism, as must he quite clear by now — for ‘literalism* 
is only the kernel-less husk — also professed belief in' 
metempsychosis (ERE. vol. vii. p. 626 J. 

According to Pfof. Metchnikoff ("The Nature of llan, 

<pp' 143—144; !— 

*' At the date of tbo Gabalietto philosophy, the Jews had em- 
braced the doctrine of transtnigTatioa of booIb, and had 
come'to believe that the spirit of Adam bad entered David 
and wonid pass on to Messiah." 

As a matter of fact the doctrine is implied in the very 
fundamentals of Judaism from the very earliest times. 
But to coiitiiTtie with our subject, death is the conse- 
■quence of the fusion of spirit and matter, for independent- 
ty of each other they are death-less, pure .spirits as well 
as atoms of matter being both simple indestructible subs- 
lances. He who would attain immortality must, therefore, 
seek it within himself, by separating from his soul |every 
particle of foreign material that may be adhering to it. 
This is pos-sible only in one way — by tapas. When the 
individual is rid ol t&ga and dvesha in 'every form, he 
is said to conquer death, tiiough he lingers in the world 
of men so long as his body '(or rather bodies) are not 
completely ‘dissolved.* He is then called a jivan* 
tnu^ta. Finally, when he is completel}^ freed from all 
■kinds ofconnection with matter, He immediately ascendst> 
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to the top'tnost part of the Univetse'as pure .Effulgence 
of Spirit, and isWnaed the Most High. . 

Why there is no -marrying or being -married in ‘.that 
world * is bemuse there is no ^distinction of sex. thef 'e. Sex 
appertains to the body, but not* to -the spirit hence -the 
. same soul becomes -now a male, now a female in the . • 
course of transmigration. But when \ the' other shore ^ •' 
is reached both the longings of sex>passioii and the' 
physical bodies that are necessary to support sex*organs . , 
are burnt up with the fire of- ascedcisiii and jndnaf . 
and there is consequently neither marrying nor' giving in- 
marriage in nirvana. ‘ ‘ ' 

The Sons of God, thus, are those pure and perfect- y 
Souls who have attained their high Ideal, and becomn 
Gods. They - have destroyed the bondage oi "karttfaff 
and the consequent lability to repeated births and deaths, - ' 
and are how living at the top of the Universe as the Coh' 
querors of the Dragon of Ignorance and its chief ally^.-'-' 
Death. Tiiey are called the Sons of God, because they are- '■ 
heirs to the heritage of divinity, so to speak',! haying • 
attained the perfection of God, which is the goal' of spmt’s' ; 
evolution. Pure, perfect happiness, ».&, eternal, unabatihg' 
bliss, the power to defy Death, i.e., immortality, - omni*-';,' 
, potence, infinite knowledge afid infinite perception,'caHed ' ■ 
the ananta tdiatushtayfi in Jaina/ Scriptures, .are .the a'ttri-" - 
. butes of Their divine .Souls. They are the true Teachers-' • 
bf.mankind and the fountain-head of pe.cfect Wisdom^- 
beb'ce Religion. Their.^bHief characteristics, . bs . give® 
■out by Jesus ^Luke,,xx...34.36Vare j ‘ ‘ ‘ ' 
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)ii) the possession of spiritual merit which entitles 
them to obtain * that world * r. s., nirvana, 

(2) freedom from sex, that is, the absence of all 
material bodies, 
f' 3) non-Iiabiiity to death, and 
■ (4) the enjoyment of Godly status. 

It is not possible to lay too much stress on the words 
'anymore* in tiie Messianic observation recorded by 
Luke {XX. 36 J. The statement will lose all its merit, 
if souls are born and die only once in their career. 
Tile fact that it was made only with reference to tliose 
Great Ones who obtain ' that world * and tiie resurrection 
from ‘the dead, is sufficient to show that it is not applic> 
able to all souls indiscriminately. Tiius, while all 
those who have not perfected themselves remain liable 
to repeated births and deaths In the course of traiis* 
migration, those who attain the fullest degree of spiritual 
unfoldment are necessarily exempt from dying any mote 
(The Key of Knowledge). 

VVe can now understand rrhat is meant by the say> 
•ng 5— - 

" Blessed ere the ueek, for they shnll ioberit tbo earth '* 
(Uatt. T. &). 

This clearly means tiiat they shall be born as kings 
and rulers of men on earth in their next incarnation. 
The orthodox interpretation of the resurrectioii'text 
would make this saying a dead -letter;- for what shall 
the meek inherit if the earth is to pass away before 
the resurrection ? 
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- SimiUrl}', it is said : 

“,And evety on« that batU ioreakea liontes, or brethienj^' or ', 
siEtetE, or father, or mother, or wife, orohiidreD, ttr ' 
lands, for my name's sake, shall receive an .handred fold, . 
and shall inherit everlasting life ” (Math sis.22). 

This is precisely what >the Jainas say, as will be 
evident from the foliowicg from the Ratna Knranda_ 
Srdvakdch&ra^ a work of great authority, dealing with ' 
•the rules of conduct applicable to a iiouse<holder : — 


Tliose whose hearts liave been pori&od by Bight Faith 
become the Lords of splendoar, energy, wisdom, prowess; 
fame, wealth, victory nod greatness j they ate born in 
high families and possess the ability to' realise the 
highest ideals [dAama (religion), wOia (wealth) .'trfma- 
(enjoymeot) and moktha (salvation'l] of life ; thfey "ate ' 
the best of men. * 

“ He who lias qaaSed the nector of dharma becoines frbed 
from all kinds of pain, and drinks from the endless^ 
QDsnrpassed and exalted fount of blisaf nlness of • libera- ‘ 
tion. , . ■ - 


“ Those who follow the rigid path of renanciation ’ and 
dharma dwell nnexcelled for ail eternity, in .the “joy 
of final beatUnde, en'dowed with infinite wisdom', fai^, 
energy, disparsiou, bliss, satisfaction and purity'. And' 
i there be a cosmic distnrbance violent enough to destroy 
the three worlds still no change • is observable in the 
condition of the Perfect Sonls even after the - lapse if 
handreds of (cycles oif time).*’,' • 


laVijt T work out the co'nnectlo'n beitween' Iesus.' 

personalia is one o{.be. 
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<111081 puzzling in -the whole Bible. He is the cousin of 
■the Messiah) to begin with, and jumps up with delight, 
while j*et an unborn babe, on hearing ’ the voice of his 
cousin’s mother (Luke, i, 41 ). John, it is said, met Jesus 
at the‘Jordon and when asked to baptize him, meekly 
.-entreated, saying : 

. 1 hare need to bo baptized o£ theo, and coiucst tlion to me” 

(Mott. iii. U)? 

It was only when he was assured by Jesus that it 
'behoved Christ to be baptized by 'him in the fiist instance 
that he performed the ceremony. % 

“SnSer it to be so now for it bcccmetk oa to folfil ail right* 
eonenees'* (MatL iii. IS). 

John saw the heavens opened and the spirit of God 
•alighting on Jesus in the form of a dove. This is what 
he says about it himself: — 

*'And I saw, and bear record that tiiia ie tha Eon of God” 
(John, i 34). . 

The next day John pointed out Jesus to two of his 
disciples, saying: — * 

”Pidiold the Lamb of God" (John, i. 3G). 

Asked In explain his mission, he declared: — 

am not the Chriot. bat...l am sent before him. He that 
. hath the bride ie the bridegroom: bnt the friend of Uie 
bridegroom,' which etandeth and heareth him. lejoicelh 
greatly becanse' of the bridegroom’s voice: this my joy 
thereforo is fnlfilled. 'So mast increase, bat I must 
decrease. ' He that ^comelh form abave is above all: he 
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that is oC tha eartb. ia eattUy aod apaaketh o£ tho 
earth: he* that oomoth from heaven ta above all" . (John, 
iii. 28-31). ■ ‘ 

Also : — 


"I indeed baptize yon trith water: bnt one mightier than 1 
Cometh, the latohet o£ whoae ehoea 1 am not 'worthy to 
nnlooae: he ahall baptize yon with the Holy .Ghost ■ and 
f, with fire” (Lhke iii. 16). 

John said all this, yet a few months later when he 
was thrown into prison- by Herod, he actually sent.hls 
disciples to ascertain whether Jesus' was " he who should 
come,^’ or should they look for another (Matt, xi. 2 
andsli ^ 

I need not comment upon this grotesque change of 
fronton the part of John in my own words; I sliall simply; 
let Mr. Evanson (a curate of the church from ■ which he 
ultimately withdrew on account of his critical \iews 
about the authenticity of such passages) tell you ; what 
he thought on the subject ; — ■ ■ 


"How it aeema aimply impoBslbla that John, a^ being from 
hie earliest infancy personally, acqnaintQd with Jesns, 
and not only in possestion of all the' information ‘respect- 
ing him, which ho mnst have learnt .'from 'the two 
familisB, bnf 80 Tairacnlonsly- impressdd with affection 
jnd reverence for hiro- w to.eWt..with*3oy,vtho^h 
but an embryo in the womb, at. the mere' -sodnd ofhis 
mother’H voice,, conld at any time have entertained' the 
taast doubt of Je8nB.being.tho Messiah ’? * (8“'oo thoaistoy 

of The New Testament CritioiBm..n: an. . *" ' 
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The author o£ the work quoted, Mr. F. C Cooybeare, 
gives us the verdict of modern criticism on Luke’s 
version in the following significant words P> pt) i— 

“The troo view, of contae, is that Lahe, in spite of bis 
^ protoDsions to eocaraoy, was a carelets and crednlons 
writer." 

Evanson himself regarded the first two' chapters of 
the Gospel according to St. Luke as “ the daring fiction 
of some of the easy-working interpolators of the , begin- 
ning of the second century from among the pagan con- 
verts, who, to do honour as they deemed it to the author 
of their newly-embi'aced religion were willing that bis 
birth should, at least, equal tba.t of the pagan heroes 
and demigods,- and who thereby laid the foundation 
' of the succeeding orthodox deification of the man Jesus, 
which, in degree of blasphemous absurdity, exceeds 
even the gross fables of pagan superstition*' (Ibid. p. 
p2). 

Unfortunately, it never occurred either to Evanson 
or to any- of the modern critics or even to the clerics 
themselves that the New Testament was not written 
^ in the language of the script and was not to be read 
' as a narrative of facts, 'What might have been their 
conclusion then, 1 cannot say, but let me proceed to 
• unravel lhe secret teaching to enable, you to determine 
its value for yourselves. 

Jesus aiid John are two' difierent aspects of the 
-soul which arise when the individual^ consciousness is 
awakened to spiritual Life, Jesus represents Life Triom- 
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phant while John stands for Intellect Reperitent. Being ^ 
but different ' facultnes* or aspects of. the soul-substance^, 
they are described as related to each other. Hence is 
John the cousin of Jesus. , John’s mission is described' 
as the voice of one crying in the wilderness, and the 
purport of his cry, to exhort humanity -to repent and 
to straighten the path for the coming of the Lord (Mark, 
i, 3 and 4 J, Ti)is is characteristic of the mind- that has. 
begun, in seriousness, to reflect' oi\ hi.s destiny. When 
the lower self is tired of the pur‘^u 1 t of worldly, pleasures- 
and has reached the end of its tether,' it begins to reflect 
on its destiny, and realises tl^at neither friends, inor 
riches, nor position, nor physical prowess, nor anything - 
else can come to its rescue or relieve it of the impending 
gloom of death and extinction which stare it. in the ’ 
face. It then cries out in the anguisli of its loneliness- ‘ 
in the midst of tiie world, and, becoming disgusted with 
the pleasures and joys of the mortals which had hitherto- 
diverted Us attention from its real nature, gradually'' 
learns that the source of all bliss, bles5edDess.,and im- 
mortality is none other than its own true self.. ' This ' 
is the stage which is likened to the voice of ^ one crying 
in the. wilderness, saying, ‘ Repent .for the kingdom' „of 
heaven is at hand.’ Now, because the • activity of "the 
intellect 'is exhausted with' the purification,- Of the body ‘ 
alone, which can be accomplished ,b^ means of' water, , 
- and since the will, rather than the intellect, - iS the' real' 
cause of , progress,' .the baptism of -J-ohn is neces-*. 
sarily that of water,' The' iiitellecluar self- .is .of- tlie 
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earth, earth}'; but the soul is from heaven, and; therefore^ 
heavenly. Hence, the Intellect is made to say that it is 
unworthy to loosen- the latchet of the shoes of the 
Messiali. Again, because it is only through the Intellect 
that one can become convinced- of the existence of the 
higher self, it (the Intellect) is the solitary witness to the 
coming Messiah, at whose birth it leaps with joy. But in 
so far as wisdom is a necessary attribute of the Christos, 
he cannot do without the baptism of the Intellect, in the 
first instance. Hence the remarkable words of Jesus : 

Suffer it to be<60 now, for it becometh us to fulfil all 
righteousness ” (Matt. iii. 15). The Intellect, again, is not 
the enjoyer of bliss, hence, not the bridegroom, but it is ‘ 
'natural for it to feel joy' at the bridegroom’s voice, for 
he is to turn the wilderness into a veritable paradise. 
Lastly, because the freedom of the soul means the 
attainment of omniscience which arises on the destruc- 
tion of the lower mental equipment — ^judgment, memory,, 
and the like — the Intellect is described as saying, * he 
must increase, but I must decrease.' The sending of his 
disciples b}' John to ascertain whether Jesus f'souljSs the 
Messiah, i. e., the Redeemer, in spite of the fact that 
he had exulted with .delight at bis mother's voice, is in 
keeping with the nature of the Jnlellect, which ahYa}s 
doubts and hesitates, and is seldom satisBed with its 
- own conclusions. It is, thus, clear that the personality 
of John, the Baptist, is tj-pical of the intellectual self 
of the man who has become conscious of the fuller Life 
of the higher Ego. The Holy Ghost is tlic spirit that 
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makes one holy ; it is the giver or source of saintliness, 
in plain language it is Vairagya (am overpotyerlng sense 
of detachment from the world^. Fire is ' (fasting -j' 
■and other forms of asceticism). Vairagya" and - tapas' ' 
are the two purifiers of the spirit." Hence 'does the 
Messiah baptize with the Holy Ghost .add ^ with fire. 
The Holy Ghost is also teamed' the .comforter because . 
though asceticism appears to be austere .and forbidding . 
in its outer aspect, it is really'.,accompanied, id ' its 
advanced stages, by such' ■ joys , as .cannot • even - te. 
described in words. The- .power of asceticism to. lead to - 
full knowledge is also implied clearly in the following' * 
statements of Jesus ’ - .. 

the oomfoder wbieh isihs Ho); Ghost, whom", tbo.. 
Fatlier will oond io my'Damo, be shall teach yoa'all;' 

' 'thioge, aod bring alt tbinga to yont temembranceB whst*. « 
- Boevet I have said tmto yon” (John, siv..26j. *' 

”«I have yet many things to say auto .yon, bat .ye. oabnot^.! 

bear them now. Eowbdt when he, the spirit Mth|^. ' 

' ia come, he will guide nnto nil trnlh” (John, ]i^ 13«14).'' 

As to whence this knowledge is to arise, "we.- already. 
know that educationn a drawing, but from vattbin' in" 
strictly etymological sense-^from out; and du^t "to. 
lhad. In the Gospel according to St. Matthew "also ‘ WC". 
are told: . . 


•• Ye are the light of the world.- ; A. jolty " that '-‘is,, set '" oh, 4 
Mil cannot be hid. Neither do light- a candle,' and" 
pnt it. udder ,a bnahoii .bat on s. CBodic 'stick;';, and '.it 
, . givotb light-anto all. that are In - the .honss ” - (Hath v< 
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The relation between devotion and asceticism is in- 
dicated in the following from the fourth Gospel (John, 
xvi. 7) • 

» KereitheleBB 1 tell joo the troth ; it ia expedient for yoa 
that I go away.; for if I go not away, the comforter 
will not oome onto yon ; bnt if 1 depart, I will send him 
antn yon." 

• This plainly meant that the disciple’s devotion stood 
in tlie way of their practising asceticism which is the 
' source of joy (comfort). 

Joy itself is conceived as a bride, the giver of happiness 
to the bridegroom whence the speech of John, the 
Baptist : . 

He that hath the bride is the bridegroom.** 

John’s dissertation about him that is earthly and 
speaketb of the earth, and of him that coroeth from 
heaven is also highly instructive. The intellectual ego 
is not a pure spirit, but a compound of spitit and matter, 
the ddhirdtman that is made out of the dost of the 
ground with the vital breath infused in him, It is this 
outer self; the ego that discriminates between good and 
evil, and the function of which is exhausted as soon as 
, it has itellectually conceived the divinity of the soul— -it 
. is this half material half spiritual self, personified as 
John, the Baptist, that is to decrease and disappear, 
while his cousin, (he dematerialisiug ego of Life THum- 
(ibant is to wax and increase. In other words, while 
the process of un-winding in de-materialisation leads to 
' the perfection and divinity of Life, it signifies the dis- 
15 ■ ' 
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ruption of all those faculties and functions which- are- 
useless and burdensome to a pure spirit, however Siervicei.' 
able they might be to a fallen ego. Hence, the highly:: 
significant speech of John : 

>< Be shall increase, but 1 shall deereaao.” 

' As already stated; the Messiah also figures in Hindu- , 
isiA in the guise of Krishna, the Lord' -of Gopis and 
Cows. . I can only just barely touch upon the basic prin>', 
ciple of this personification in ' the briefest way, consi- , 
dering that the events of his life have filled whole fuKs- 
nas. The need for the elucidation of this impersonation 


is also not very pressing now that we have an authori- 
tative Hindu exposition (The Permanent History of,. 
Bharatvarsha) of the whole of the mythical teaching of 
the.Mahabharata, including the part assigned to. ICrish* 


na. In a general way, when the fruition ;of good''. 

leads an individual to turn to his inner .self;'.' 
the conception of the divinity of the soul is formed by. 
the intellect, and the quickening of his spint takes place 
in consequeiice of the acquisition of Right Faith. . .S^. 
Paul, aptly describes this in the following terms ; ’ . 

« And BO it is written, The first man Adam was made a living 
6oal;tbQlBBt Adam was made a qaickening spirit .’^1 
(1 Cor. xv. 45). ■ 


’ * This quickening of spirit is the birth of Krishna^-'tlie 
true Saviour of man ; for when -fully quickened, the soul'- 
■ is itself transformed into a full; perfect - God, For this” 
reason, Krishna is the abode of all Godly dttributesi/ 

Gopas ;.(Kii,ed 

sites etes etc.)i - ■ - 
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At an early period in life he subdues the Serpent- 
King, Kaliya, which lias already been explained, as rep- 
resenting manas (desires). When Indra (the impure ego) 
endeavours to interfere with the cows, Krishna -raises 
the Gobardhana hill (the 4csiring manKs) on the tip of 
his little finger and thus protects the kine. The luring 
of gopis from the beds of their husbands in the the dark- 
ness of night, the giddy moon-light dances on the banks 
of the Jumna, the stolen kisses 'and embraces, all of 
which would be highly condemnable from a moral point 
of view, if ascribed to an actual being, are fully appro- 
priate to the Messiah or Christos. For Krishna is the 
divine tdeal (or the soul (gopi), to pour forth all her 
affection upon. She must wander out in the solitude of 
night (when the mind is not occupied with worldly 
things) on the banks of the placid Jumna (mind stuff, 
hence the mind), disregarding both her love for her hus- 
band (worldly attachments) and the fear of society^ 
When she stands before her Redeemer, stripped of her 
clothes (worldly possessions), when she gives op .even 
the last vestige of feminine modesty, and, standing up- 
right joins her hands above her head, disregardful of 
her nudity and the rules of worldly decorum, then is the 
notion of duality between Love and the Object of Love 
dispelled from the mind, and the fruit of Love enjoyed. 

- The hopes and 'fears of the love-lorn gopis, their 
neglect of their household duties, their abandonment of 
their children and husbands, their passionate yearnings 
to be enfolded in the arms of the Beloved-— all these are 
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pure allegories, describing the degree of devotion .or zeal 
necessary for the realisation of tite , great ideal of per- 
fection, personified as Christos or Krishna, the Redeemer 
(The Key of Knowledge). 

The birth of Krishna is a symbol for the commencement 
of the greatest battle (the Mahabharata) that tlie sobl.has 
•ever fought, The quxckenxng spirit cannot remain idle ; 
there is work to be done ; tire business of - the Father 
(in Christian thought) must be attended to. It is said 
in St. Luke’s Gospel : — 

« Every valley shall be filled, and every moantain^ and hill 
shall be bronght low ; and the otooked shall be made 
straight, and the rough ways shall be made' smooth ” 
(Lnke, ill. b). 

But this work is not to be done unopposed, ; there 
are the Giants of Darkness to be reckoned with, ’ and 
they are prepared for fight. Then is there a gatiiering 
of clans ; heroes are born, warriors trained, ' armies 
assembled. Under the guidance of Krishna, the frail, 
doubting soul (^rjun) engages the enemy hosts' In' 
mortal combat. At last, Evil is overpowered, victory 
attained, and tlte bondage overthrown. Then ^ thbre 
is nirvana and joy and blis% with no more battles -to 
fight, no enemies to be dreaded or conquered;' 

Such is briefly the purport of the Mahabharata. 
Some. times this mortal combat is described as a ivat 
bstv/een devas (divine beings) - and asuras (detnbns -ol 
darkness and fury). The leader of , the deaas is lndra 
and they fight well when he is in their, naidst,/ This i 
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because the dev^as are only so many attributes of the 
soul and have no existence apart from it. The enemies 
of the gods are the forces of darkness (ignorance) and 
fury (passion). The deuas are Immortal, though liable 
to suffer defeat at times ; but the asuras are mortal. 
The explanation is that the.divine qualities, of the soul 
are really the attributes of the souUsubstance, which 
may be curtailed, limited, or suspended from time to 
time but can never be completely destroyed, while 
ignorance and passions are the products of a soul vitia- 
-ted by the union of matter, and must disappear 
completely on their separation from one -another. Most of 
the world’s mythologies contain stories of such wars bet> 
ween the devas of Light and the powers of Darkness and 
Evil. The Celtic, the Teutonic and (he Greek systems 
of my thologies seem to have been conceived on a gigan* 
tic scale, thougii nowhere -near approaching the gran- 
^deur of the Hindu Epics ; but owing to spolia'tlon on the 
part of their pious and “ enlightened ” translators, these 
“ pagan ” myths rarely yield their secret through the 
medium of modern'* 'European works. The Greeks, 
however,, openly applied the allegorical method of inter- 
• pretatioh to their sacred literature, and a solution of 
some of the classical legends has also been given by me 
in the Key of Knowledge. But I must not linger any 
longer over the Christian and Hindu myths. 

To proceed to Islam, there can be no denying the 
fact that the Holy Qur’an is also a document of the 
. same descri ption as the Bible and the Vedas. As a 
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matter of fact, Islam is .a- descendant*, of. Judaistn, and 
Zoroastrianism as the Revd. W. St.’ Clair Tisdaill has so 
well shown in his very admirable work " The Sources of 
the Qur’an.*’ ^ good deal has been said by non*Muslim 
writers by-way of attack upon Mahomed for his isbort-', 
comings. But we cannot listen to all that, for the- very 
■simple reason that Mahomed' never said of himself that 
-his example.-. was to be followed- -by merf; Mahavira, 
B.oddba and other Indian Teachers had invited men to 
follow their example, and Jesus had* .repeatedly -asked 
mankind to do the same, but not Mahomed.'- He; never 
said to any one : ' Go sell ofiF all thou' possessest } give 
it away jn-charity^nd come and follow me.’ If'Maho* 
med therefore had* nine wives, if he framed 'Special rules 
■for his own convenience, if, in short, he did not peffect 
Jiitnself in respect of renunciation and ckdrtira^ tlfese 
are: his . private concerns, though they must be . fully 
accounted for in determining -the degree of self-reklisa ' 
lion attained by him. - 

There.can.be no doubt but that Islam was - at 'first 
'only intended as a sort of reform over the unrestricted 
■iibertitiism and mammon-worship that, were, rampant 
-among the Arabs in Mahomed’s day | but the sword' the 
Prophet was forced to draw to defend himself did , not 
admit of the idea being fully carried out, ’ am here 
not concerned with the political asjpect of Islamj . buf .it 
-is evident that the teaching of the. earlier creeds • as to 
the excellence of the extreme d6'gr6e,of forgiveness, and 
dispassion for 'the'jdrfA«- could not and -.did not .fifJd - aoy 
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.{>!ace in the* Bible of Islam. The product of necessity, 
the Qur’an could not, and as a matter of fact 'did not, 
teach the offering of the other cheek if smitten on one. 
Jehad became the outward symbol,' though the crescent 
moon still remains the inward mark, of Islam. It is to 
be doubted whether. any living Mahomedan knows 
whence the crescent Moon was taken. Probably a great 
many of them connect it in their minds with the 
miracle of the splitting of the moon ; but the esoteric 
significance of that is very differeul. As expliined 
in the Key of Knowledge, that' miracle <jnly signified 
the acquisition of a kind of second sight, what 
■the theosophist.would probably call the opening out of 
the individual’s conscionsness on the * Astral plane.* 

It is supposed that the first of the series of veils that 
obstruct dlairvoyance is’made of a kind of subtle mate- 
rial, the ‘ astral matter,’ which is supposed to have a 
marked affinity for the moon, and it was the penetration 
of thi«, the first veil of matter, which was intended by 
the miracle. As for the proper significance of the 
crescent tnoon, I had better refer you to the ancient 
symbol of Jainism which consists of the ' crescent mood 
placed above a swdsfika or cross, with one cipher digit 
on the top and three such digits below the crescent .thus t - 


O O 0 

The explanation of this symbol is this : the four 
limbs of the 'swdsfiAft; or cross, indicate the four types 
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' of life, through which souls wander in the course of 
.transmigration, namely. 

(i) deoa (as a resident of heavens)^ 

(ii) mamshya (as a human being), 

(iii) narka (as a resident of a hell), and-. , 

(iv) all others, collectively termed iityaftc/ia (birdSf 
beasts, insects, plants, minerals, etc;). 

The three cipher-digits symbolise Right Faith,- Right 
Knowledge and Right Conduct, and the crescent moon 
is the mark of the quickening spirit who is bound - to- 
grow and wax strong, till He becomes Full and, Ferfect ^ 
(like the full Moon). The cipher-digit at the' top is,' 
of course, an emblem of Godhood, full and perfect. 
This is the true explanation of the crescent moon in the 
language of symbolism. 

As for the arch-angel, Gabriel, Sir Syed Ahmad 
declined to believe in bis existence, holding that when 
the Prophet said that an angel had appeared unto him- 
he meant nothing more or less than, the simple fact' that . 
an unknown person had met him (The Philosophy- of-- 
Islam by Khaja Khan, p. 54). But the true . explada-; 
tion is to be found elsewhere. ' It is said In the 'Shiva 
Samhita, a notable work on yoga • 

« When the yogi thinks o£ the great Sonl, after toIUtig . 'back 
hU eyes, and conoentfates his' mind to the forehead, 
then he can peroeive thejnetre from the ' great Sonl.’ 

- That clever .yogi iwho always meditates in. the ■above-'” 
mentioned- way, oyinoes thargreat sonl with'm 'himself 
and can even hold oommnnion .with Him'.” 

1 . . - ’ i. • • 
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It is this lustre from the " great Soul ” which seems 
.to have been personified as the arch«angel Gabriel. Of 
the other angels, there are two that are ' deputed to 
‘take an account of a man*s behaviour, one sitting on 
the right hand, and the other on the left : he Jittereth 
not a word, but there is with him a watcher ready to 
ndle it” (A 1 Qur’an chap. 50). These are clearly the 
two principal currents of the vital breath, termed Idt% 
and Pingaht that pass through the chains of sympathe- 
tic ganglia, in which is preserved the quintessence of 
bodily tendencies, that is the essence of passions, emo- 
tions and thoughts of the inditridnal, I had better say 
that the Ida passes through the left and the Pingatn 
through the right nostril. 

To come now ' to the real doctrines of Islam, there 
is no doubt but that the same fundamental principles 
are to be found in the Qur’an 'as in other religions, 
though for obvious reasons the admixture of the useful 
and the useless is the most bewildering in that scripture. 
Times out of number is God defined in the Qut’an as 
he who seeth and heareth. We know that seeing and 
hearing appertain to consciousness or life, not to one 
particular being or soul. In SuratuI Hadid it is said : — 
" God is with you wherever yoa are ”. 

in SuratuI Rahman He is said to be the first and the 
last, the apparent and the real, and ail'knowing. Surah 
Fatah points out : 

** The people who etrihe palm with thee, do eot etrihe it with 
thee, hot with God.” 
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Elsewhere it is said that God.is nearfer 'tb man tbaa 
his camel’s neck. Sura Wakiya records • 

“We are nearer to man than yon, bat yOn do npt ohaerve. 

In Sura Zariyat it is recorded : 

“ I am nearer to man than bia jagnlat vein.” , ^ 

Finally it is openly said in.this'.very Sura Zariyat : 

“ I am in yoor individnalityt bat yoa do notaee.” 

These expressions need no comment how .from, me,. 
The reason why these highest truths • of philosophy . 
' were imparted to men in this laconic way. is to be fo“od^ 
in the attitude of the people and the state of human 
society at the time of the different prophets, Mansur 
was Impaled for saying “analhaq” (I am .God); ^afe 
you knowj and there were otiiers who' bad been' put 

to death for similar "faults” by fanatical mobs.' chana>. 
pioning the cause of exoteric gods,— whence the* prac-- 
tice of speaking in ‘proverbs’ (cf, John, xvi, 25 and 
Matt. vil. 6 ). 

The bidden sense of these parables is clear , enough 
once you are familiarised with the Scientific Truth and 
the mystic way of exprelssing it; but otherwise* might*, 
■easily pass for poetical license or elegant diction without; 
exciting comment, ■ ' .•■■'* 


- How did Muslim esotericists understand these 'say- 
ings is evident from AliV.ft^unction. to acquire, .plii- 
losbphical wisdom even from an infiSeV'. if h'ecessarj^. 
The 'Prophet himself ' said : Man*,,'* knbw ‘ thyself.” 

Amongst mystics We may refer to Al Hall'^i' -tomniooly. 
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Itnown as Mansar^twhom we have already referred to. 
There is Sharnsh of Tabrez also who says 

^CJAj |>Opf i&)i^ f 

' [How wonderful I am Sharnsh of Tabrez ; when 1 
•came to look into myself, 1 found none but God in the 
•self!] 

Maulana Rom writes : 

*■ Oh my soni, I Bearebed from end to end, I saw in thee 
nonght save the Bdored. Call me not infidel, 0 my 
Boni, i£ I Bay that thon thyself art Bo. 

Ye trho in search of God, of God, pnrsne, 

Ye need not search for God is yon, is yon T' 

The Sufi thought approached perfection with Farid* 
ubdin Attar who said : — 

Vgsfyb. jO fj Ij 

Rendered into Urdu it would read : 

\ % * 

iSiUjii X ^ |^y£J 

[Tr. So long as thou art in evidence, a God is asleep ; 
when tfiou shall cease to bs^ He shall wake up,] 

Is this any thing other than a repetition of the old 
Indian principle that the soul is its own God, or different 
from the Messiah’s word: 
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“ He that findeth hii U£e aball lose it : and he • that loaeth fats 
Xfe fov my aake afaall find it." (Matt. x. 39).' 

Here are a £ew of the mote precious 'gems from tne 
Su6 Treasury of Thought : 

^ a • • k » 

iX*r (f) 

vfr^Sjvlo yii yJbV^ JAU ^^jJ (f) 
t£.*Ai£sk. 3U j5jA*** 

^y i^i.j fyj Ayd^ rfXj (r) 

^ Iff lXA^ jjJlsL } iSd. yf 
tJUe ysij jA is>a«it tXi S 
yi£ l»t ^AJI 

, ^ 4 J 13*^ (®) 

tyi y <] ^ij a£J 

FaJ ^Ua<« «^.)f j^liAAb (f)' 

Jr* 4- 

yi) >•» W 4 >W (v) 

l:rW >Vi 5)I'»>4 *<*>4 (a) - 

uHH 5*5*^^ UT^^J ■ 

j ufasa^ ^y A^ jA L. 5 A^ > '■ 

UjUJ yJ ^yyi Ai*T jJ Ayj ,\. ' 

■ 1 
These may be translated into English as follows :-— 

(i) The * place’' of. the soul was full of wonders 
.for me;- 1 feel ashamed of tny failure to des 
‘ crtbe it in words. 
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(2) Thou ihyselflirt the outward lover, conform- 

ably to usage ; thou thyself art in realU^ the 
Beloved 1 

(3) Couldst thou but find a way to thine own mys- 
tery, without doubt, thou shouldst know God 
and the world. 

(4) For this reason, it is said in the Behr-i-safa : 
there is none but God inside my cloak. 

(5) Purest water thou art, and seekest thou water ; 
it is strange 1 Thine Treasures thou hast for- 
gotten, and now askest for them ; it is strange 1 

( 6 ) Thyseff a king, why remainest thou a beggar ? 
Owner of all treasures^ why art thou penni- 
less ? 

(7) Tite Beloved is hidden under the veil, like 

water that lieth concealeci beneath a bubble. 

(8) Lift up the veil and behold the' glory of the 
Beloved j open thine eyes and perceive the 
face of the mystery I 

(9) 'Separateness is destroyed by the sense becom- 

ing illumninated j thine own being hath come 
over thy face as a veil. ' 

• All these are beautiful commentaries on the simple 
statement of truth by the Prophet : 

“He who knoweth hiniseif, tooweth God »’ (Sayings of 
Mahomed). 
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Such is the nature of the soul according to ' Islam ; 
and it is a source of real pleasure; to me to find animal 
life placed on the same level as the human in -the ‘Qur'an. 

" There is no kind of beast on earth, nor fowl which' flieth 
with its wings, bnt the same is a people like nntb -yon ; 
we have not omitted anything in the book of oni dec- 
rees : then unto their Lord shall they relnfn *’ (chap. vi). 
• It is also very refreshing to find in -th'e Qur’an such 
passages as acknowledge'.prior ‘ revelation of truth 
amongst other nations, and countries.' As- a .matter of 
fdct, it is a part of the teaching .of Islam that men 
were professors of one religion only at first ; afterwards' 
they dissented; (A1 Koran by .Sale, p.'iSi)., . ’ : 

;« As for reincarnation,. the 1 Muslim' idea of prede'sti- 
natipn, which has brought upon Islam the- .stigmia ‘ of 
fatalism, itself suffices .to prove the theory, of transmig' 
ration, if investigated philosophically. 

“Taqdir, or the absolnto decree of good and '.evil," says 
T. P. Hnghea in * A Dictionary of Islam,’ " is the sixth' 
article of the Mahomedan creed, and the_'orthodbs believe i 
that whatever has, or shall come tb pass ' in', this Worlds 
) . whether it be good -or. bad, proceeds entirely from ther 

' ■ 'Divine will, and has been' irrevocably fixed and' recorded' 

on a pfes'erved tablot'by the pen of fate'.’* ='■ * .' ! 

a • “ » * w f * *•’ 

•This preserved tablet .is tlfe • 'Perspicuous Book, the 
Book of God’s decrees, called '/auU-i-fnahjttte . 

in' Arabic; and is. said to contain all that has 'happened 
in the past and all that is to, happen inv.fhe' future/ ' . 

' « Her is anything- added nntp the. age of .him. whose life ’ is 
. - prolonged, 'neither is anyihing'.’diminished :ftom his. .sge. 
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’ bat.Ae iams i« terllten in the booh of Qoi'e decreet 
(Sara xzsv). 

It is pointed out in the Sura Y. S. : — 

“ Verily, it is we wlio will qntckea tbe dead and write down ' 
tbe works which they have sent on before them, and* the 
traces which they shall have left behind them : and 
everything have we set down in the clear book of onr 
decrees.” 

* The actions of men are determined according to 
what is written in the Book of Decrees ; and the same 
holds true with respect to every otlier creature, for 

' ” all things have been created after fixed decrees ” (Sara liv.. ' 
49). 

To the same efiect arc the following : 

** Ko one can die except by Qcd's permiaeion according to the 
book that fixeth the term of life (Sara, iil. 139), 

« The Lord bath created and balanced all tblngs and hath 
fixed their desUnies and goideth them.” (Snra, xxxvii. 2). 

By no means can anght befall ns bat what god has destined 
for os (Sara, is. 61}.’'’ 

Sucii is the nature of the Perspicuous Book. But 
tbe question .which remains to be answered is : how are 
the decrees contained in the Book of Fate enforced in ‘ 
the world of men? There may be a book, or .even a- 
whole ttbrar>’, in the cosmic archives, but unless there is 
a force which connects every individual soul with the 
actions it is destined to perform, it is inconceivable hov/ 
the decrees of fate can be worth -anything more than 
the cash.value of the tablet on which they are inscribed^ 
If our Muslim friends will take the trouble to work ‘ 
out tbe problem of the connection between the decrees 
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of fate and the actions of men and other beings in the 
three worlds, they will not fail to perceive that .the' 
force which compels obedience to the decrees of fate 
is uome otlier than the force of karma,' apd ' that 
the (lauh-i-mahfuzl, "^the Ferspicuos 'Book, 

whose decrees can never be cliallenged, is tiie * cosmic 
memory,* the self-registering Ledger of karma, in which 
are recorded all things tha|fiave happened in the past 
and also those that are to happen in .the future, or, 'in 
the language of the Qur’an, all actions of- men', including 
* the works which ihev have sent on before them, and the' 
traces which they shall leave behind theml The reader 
has only to turn to the doctrine of karma, as propound- 
ed in the Jaina Siddkdnta, to understand the nature of 
the Perspicuous Book and of the process which auto- 
matically records and registers the actions of men and. 
their future, hence predetermined, fruits. The whole 
doctrine, thus, is a highly abridged and condensed' ver- 
sion of the theory of ^ ' 

^ C£. " Verily, God 'changes not what o people, has nnless they 
change Trhat is in themselTeB.” (^be Quran by. Abnl Fazal, vol. 11. 
p.'386). , Sale’s translation of this verse whiohia as follows is also, 
very significant. *' Verily, God will not change his grace which is 
in men, until they change the disposition in their sonls- hp sin” 
QAl Koran, p. 182). 'The italicised words in Sale’s translation ■ are 
only, intended to develop the aense^ which is however gnite' clear 
even without them. The idea here,' clearly, is.' that of .a. modifi- 
cation of tefiai is in men by Iheit own evil deeds, in othbr words 
•of a modification. of disposition .by actions.. This is^ccrlainiy in! 
aj^eement. with trntb, as demonstrated ere this. • 
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•The passage — 

** 0 my people ! bow ie it that 1 bid yon to eelvetioo, bat that 
ye bid me to tbe fire — 

• .which occurs in the fortieth mrah (verse 66,) throws con- 
siderable light on the true tenets of tbe Qur’an, 
and is intelligible only on the hypothesis of trans- 
migration. For the Arabic word em- 

' ployed in the text to denote the idea of salvation, v;ill 
be meaningless' except as signifying freedom from some 
, ' kind of bondage or restraint, the true interpretation of 
which must be sought on tbe same lines as that of<the 
famous Biblical text in John, viii. 32 — ^“And ye shall know 
the troth and tiie truth .shall make you free.” This is 
sufficient to show that the doctrine of the bondage of 
harma is taught in secret both in the Bible and the 
Holy Qur’an. 

We shall now briefly dwell upon the means pres- 
cribed by Islam for tbe obtainment of salvation. They 
comprise : 

(1) sacriflce, 

(2) prayer, 

(3) fasting, 

(4) pilgrimage and 

( 5 ) the general rules of piety, 

, We shall consider tbe first two of these in a subse- 
, que'nt lecture, but pilgrimage is common to all religions, 
.16 
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as it is a powerful ineans of intensifying- faith, and . faS' 
ting and general piety call for no special tnendon ' here. 

' They all were intended to uproot the poisonous, tree of 
desire which is the root of all trouble ; and jthere 'have 
been many notable Muslim.saini's' who. understood.. these- 
injunctions in th.is'jsensdT; Here are a- few notable verses 
from the writings of Shamsh of.Tabrez -and Farid-ul*diQ~ 
Attar in support of this view 

• .f * * ’ I - ' 

^ (f) 

y ■ 

, ’ t^3 ei)3r^' 5*^1 (rj 

i^>! 5^ h ij**^ )Lea.‘ ► 

fjbii ^^| ■ 

)|d ^3 (p-y ■ 

• ^ l^a )lf)e Jd jJ ' j 

}}y^ i3^ V6»»a ' V 

jjO «♦* jjn 3^ **3^ 

^laS l*Ja • (1} ' 

' J**- 0^>=^! ■■' - ' •• 

'■ . ^ iSwjiifayf yyf f jCi« sir 
, u>nw)aj 5 j5a.|J'a'3l. JsS: . 
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iSAWuf ^jMij ySj (9) 

J*fya. IssJT >*» U j 

UttUfy^ 9 V-iA^ iSyj (!♦) 

j«j( 3 ijilii 

l!si^ ) (tl) 

iSi^ULi 3>^y* 9^ 

Aif^fS )I» jj J_5i»yj yif (If) 

JlAi ^^li Jac^i 

The English rendering of these couplets would be 
something like the following. 

(1) For the sake of efitt (religion or salvation) 
retire thou from the world ; assuredly thou 
shouldst trust in God. 

(2) Thrust the pen through the image of self 
(” 1 ” and " mine ”) ; pull down the fortress of 
desire from its foundation, 

(3) Close the five senses, as thou wouldst lock up 
a thief ; having secured the robber thou may* 
est rest in peace and laugh. 

(4) When thou hast to leave the world why dost 
thou tie thyself to its concerns ? 

(5) Inflated with pride are men ivlth the vanities 

f. of the world ; [alas !} they have altogether 

- put aside the thought of death. 

(6) ' Out off the chains that tie thee to the world ; 
like a stranger thou shouldst live sad of heart 
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(^) Strange is the infatuation that has blinded 
us — that has banished from the ‘ mind" the 

I I- 

thought of deatb.^ 

( 8 j So long as the desiring nature not brought 
under subjection to the soul, how ^halt thou 
obtain a salve for the aching heart ? 

(g) Saintliness (asceticism) is 'the true exalted 
seat; me and mine.are forbiddeq in that state.' 

(10) Illumination ancLmiracles' occur in that stage 
[of self'contemplatlon] ; but one should not 
linger there. ' 

(11) If b9th this and the future worlds lie before 
the saint, he should not look at (hem. '' 

(12) If thou losest thyself in the unity of being, 
thou shalt And eternal life in the Truth., ' ' '■ 

The insistence on knowledge as a means of true pro* 
gress is clear from the following passages fn the Qur’an, 
the references being to the pages of Sale’s Translation . 

( 1 ) " Gse indalgence, and command that which is jast, .and 
withdraw far from the ignorant ” (p. iZg), - .'I ' 

' (u) -'‘...that ,the 7 may diligently. instroQt themselveB . in 
- rdi^on V (p. 149). 

(Hi) “How few revolve (t&ese things) *in f hei »- mind-'*-(i 
' 353)1. . 

(ir) -..“Itja not /It for a mao, that God ebqnldjgi^ him. a book 
.of revelttiionst and wiedom and prophecy j and then 
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he ehoold say onto men, Be ye worahippers of me, be- 
aidee God ; bat he onght to eay, Be ye perfect in knoor- 
ledge, and in iporka, ainoe yon know the SDriptnres, and 
^ eserciae yonraelf therein ” ({h 41). ' " 

The lafit quotation is also a direct authority for the 
view that " works ” are necessary for salvation. I pro- 
poke to stop here for the day and to continue the in- 
vestigation of mythology in another ditection in them 
next .lecture. 



’ SIXTH-LECTURE. 

2>OME ANCIENT AND EXTINCT FAITHS. . 

I propose this evening to Ipok into certain ancient, 
faiths. As is nqw well known, the ancient Babylonians 
celebrated a sort of mystic rite* that -was centred round 
thegodTammiiz who was dead and rose again from 
the dead, through the labours oE I nnini, his .-weeping 
mother, and, finally, also his bride. The Semitic legend < 
of the descent of I star who descended, into Hades to, ' 
rescue the young god Tammuz, is another myth of -the 
same type. Soi,sthe Egyptian cult of Osiris in con- ' 
nection with which certain forms of ritual were gone 
through annually in secret and were known as '’"-mysr.'' 
teries.” The following account of this ancient .'cult is * 
given in the ERE. (vol. iv. p. 243) ; * . ’ . 

(( The details of his myth do not ooncetn as ; bat briefly, the 
dootrine of the Egyptian'. teli^oQ tangbt-tbat Ostiisj' a. 
beneficent god and king, after being slain, by tbe'trea- ■ 
cbery of Set, bis malevolent antitbeBis, was rejtored to 
life again, jnstifijad before tbe gods against the aconsations 
of Set, and' made God and Judge in the nndot -world. 
Already by tbe time of tbe'btb dynasty the. idea had 
■ been oonoieved thbi the' atory of .Ositm was-: repeated' ini ■ 
the ease of each Fharajoh, and the conception gradnally*, 
filtered down nntil.it was held tbat'every man 'whovwas ‘ 
p.OBBesBed of the ne.ceBBaTy knowledge might , after -.death 

become an Osiris, -be wstored to Ji^ be^.jnatified' before., 
the gods^ and enter„'.ioto.^er>Ia8ting - blesBednesb. . Ptaor ,, 
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tioally the Egyptians belieTed,. £rom the eBtliest histori* 
cal period, that beoanse Oairii ffied and toae again, and 
after being jnstified entered into ever>lBBting ^fe, there* 
foie those who believed in * him would ahaie the aame 

destiny .This beUef ia held, with no eBsentihl varia* 

tioDB, tbrongbout the whole hiatorio period.” 

In the Book of The Dead' (chapter cliv) it is said : — 

” Homage to thee. 0 my divine father, Oaltia 1 thonMoudidaf 

not decay thon didst not become corruption. 1 ahall 

not deeay I ahall not aee corrnption...M.l ahall have 

. my being, 1 ahall live, 1 ahall germinate, I ahall wake 
up in peoco.” 

The.following is the explanation given by Herodo* _ 
. 4 us of these mysteries (ERE. vol, ix. p. 74) : — 

*' At Sais ia the burial place of one whom T aornple to name 
[OBitiB]..«...Oa the lake fof the temple], the Egyptiana 
icpieaoDt by night the auSeTinga undergone by Him and 
this ropreaontatioo they call Myatoriea. All the proceed* 
inga in these Uyateriea are well-known to me; but 
my lips shall piously refrain from mentioning them 
(Herod, ii. 170. f.). 

And FIntarch adds (ERE. voi. ix. p. 74) : — 

" laia would not that her own woes and grievona joutnayinga, 
that the deeda of his wisdom and heroiam ahould fall- 
into oblivion end allenoe. She therefore' 'inetituted holy, 
aacred mysteries which would afford an image, a repre- 
aentationin mimio acenes of the anfferlnga he endured 
that they might eetve as a pious teaching and a conao* 
latory hope to*iho men and women who paaaed through 
thc-eame hardships ” (Plutarch de It, ti Otir. xuviO* 
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Okiris cduirdered According to an iSgyptiaa le- 
gend by his brother Seth which means typhoon. The' 
cdfSn containing his body was then launched ' into' the 
i^ile. It drifted away thence to a place \Vhere it was 
discovered by Isis and was ‘ taken thence by her to 
Egypt. Here Seth found the corpse and cut it jnto 
pieces, which he cast into the Nile. Isis resumed lier- 
s'earch for it, arid she raised-a tomb over'every fragment 
of Uie body wherever she found it. Then .Horus, the 
son of Osiris, Thoth and.Anubis, his friends, came to 
Isis' help to avenge Osiris; they justified .him beforp the 
court of gods, and restored his mummified body to life 
and imriaortality. Thus could Osiris hand over bis realm- 
to his son, Horus, who became the patrdn and ancestor 
of the Pharaohs (EREi vol.ik. J). 74). ^ ' -'/' 

The schema of the Osirsan Mysteries that has now ' 
been partially reconstructed with' the aid • of an .old 
account, dating from the year- 1875 Xi. -C., runs as 
follows: — 


Isis and- Nephtfays. have, searched 'and found 
the body pf Osiris -upon the river of Nedit-| 
rind thefe is prypnged lament. ‘ 

On hearing the 'cries, the' gods, come, .in haste;, 
Horus, Aniibis ’ and -Thoth • carry magical 
• implements and vases-' filled with -.fresh Water-} 
.Qslris is .cleansed of all stains by four libations 
and fumigations.. .. -- ‘ 

I Diviiib magic hfiects* a - series '-.of miracles - (a) 
llife , dismember ihenf ='6f the ' bfadv 'bf. Osiris is' 
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i'estored *, (B) by unction .with oils and paint 
and by the agency of the adze of Anubis 
moutb, eyes and ears " in the body of Osiris 
are * opened * ; (c) the members are put Into 
motion, and each organ recalled to life ; (d) 
other methods are employed to revive Osiris 
body : it is buried in the earth ; '{t) Osiris is 
also revived by simulating an animal rebirth ; 
the priest who plays Anubis lies in a re- 
cumbent position— *-which is that of the foetus 
in the mother's womb— under the skin of 
some sacrificial animal. He symbolises Osiris 
being conceived anew, being reborn in the 
hide, and issuing, as if, from the matrix, after 
assimilating to himself the* life of his sacrific- 
ed adversary, Seth. As the result of all these 
Htes Osiris is brought back to life. Offerings- 
are then offered to him and he is adorned 
and crowned. He also recovers- the privilege 
oP * creative voice ’ whereby he is able to 
baffle all dangers, and to create instantly 
whatever in any emergency necessity demands 
(ERE. vol. ix p. 75),’ 

in addition to these rites, there is reason to believe, 
trere were other rites complementary to these whifch 
related to the purification of Osiris, and which were pro- 
* y only known to the initiates. These ceremonies 

might serve as a piety and 
.const) ation for the’ inen and women who should suffer the 
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same trials, la the words of .-the' wsiter of the Article . 
on the. Egyptian Mysteries.. ^in the 'ERE.,-, V, the Egyp* 
•tian Mysteries, like the Eleasinian and Isiac .'Mysteries,, 
•claim to... reveal the way to enter upon -a new* blissful . 
lifer Every notion that we have of them is ' connected . . 
with the cult^of Osiris, ..who is, in the Egyptian Fanthe*-' 
•on, pre-eminently the dead -and. resuscitated god.” T " 

To come now to the Greek Mysteries of which -there 

were several sorts, and which were believed to deliver - 

men from the torments of the other world, . while the 

* ' *■ * 
•neglect of them was punished by an awful doom : it was 

' clearly stated' that happiness* in the next> world, was 

- confined to those who bad been- initiated., in these * 

•voysteries, and.-the Initiate was e'njoined in, the following , 

Yemarkable words j '* • ' ‘ * 

' “Above ell temember aacl-rofein in yonf heart that tbe, 
remaiaiog epaoe o£ yoor life oir earth "is dedicated to me, : 
to whom yon 'owe ah yoar bein^t* (BBE. - voh -ix.- 

p.82). . ' 

As for -the cult, of these mysteries, the same theme 'of 
^e death and resurrection of * a god 'is common to them' ' 
•all. An interesting account of one of these mystery-cults '. 

thus given in the ERE. :-r~ ' ‘ ‘ 

“.The special form of Di.onymao wor8bip*..iB oonneotod ' with . 
the. name Bagteas, wbioh'-waa • applied , to Dionyaaf..]^ 
The legends which told the story, of tbd -birth,' death and 
reBdrrection of Eagreaa are of"a'particaIarIy'r6vblting 
kind...ZBgren8 wa6 'the'-(d>iid' of an-amonr ;o£ Zens and 
, Persephone,. ■ ^'While'’8Bll • an ' infantV he • wks entriap^d ; 
! -• hy the ^ Titans, whtf 'attraoted "him , with 'tbys.-and then.^ 
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■tore Wm to pieces cod awootea Only the laesrt 

Borvivod, which wee roBoned'f by Athene end- owried to 
Zens, who Blew the mardeirerB with hie Ihnnder-bottB, 
and prodnced {torn the heart another Zagrena.” 

This legend was thus explained by Orphic teachers;— 

• - “In all of OB there is a divine element not wholly overwhelm- 

ed with wickedness of which the TitanB are the emblem. 

' By innate impority men are oondemned to a oyole of birthe 
andr deaths, from which they can escape and be made 
fit tor commnoion with Qods only by pnrificaticn and 
initiation in the Alyeterics'* (EBB. vol. ix p. 80.). 

I do not think I am called upon to add another word 
of explanation to this, as it must be quite -plain to you 
by this time that the resurrection colt in all these 

* mysteries ’ bears reference to the soul’s own divinity 

which is to be rescued from the clutches of the Titans 
(forces of -kartm and transmigration) and immortalised 
with 'all the lost limbs and members (attribntes and 
powers) restored. Thi« is in full agreement with the-- 
following from the Hindu Pnranas already quoted, in 
our first lecture.>-^ ■ ' . ' 

*'A11 iroperfectiotis leave behind. 

Assume thine ancient frame once more— ' „ . 

Each limb and sense thou liadst before. 

From every earthly taint refined.’* 

1 shall now .briefly describe the teaching of that, 
ancient religion of China which passes by the name of 
Taoism. , . . 
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TiiO'ism was reforfned oi put togetheir 'afresh abou 
the sixth century .B. C, by a certain Chiifesejniystic who 
was known as Lao-tze. The theories of Lao-tze, in many 
instances, bear close resemblance to Indian thought and 
are'in the main an abridged version of the teachings' of- 
Jainism. 


« The term Tao which has -proved very troublesome 
to the translator (see the iutrbduction to, '^BE. vol. 
xxxix. pp. 12-15) means Life, and on account o£ the . 
different aspects in which* Life manifests itself, has 
caused endless confusion in the minds of men. Some ' 
think it means a path or road, others that'it was intended ' 
for nature, others, again, *.hat it stands for reason. But 
the true reading is Life, in nil its diverse aspects^ especi- 
ally as "the way, the truth and the life" (cf. St. Jdhn 
xiv.'6.) Accordingly, Lao-tze defines. his Tao as the* 
ultimate reality, anterior to and higher than "beaveor - 
existing before time began and precedent to the manir ' 
fested God. Of cour5e,.Life is eternal, and its essence ' 
is prior to its ihanifestihg itself in its fuirdivipity as 
manifested God, - Taken in the abstract, it is devoid of 
.personality and is w^i^out anyof those attributes which 
are associated with' humanity,- including Reason; " Its. 
action is represented as necessary and automatic, an'd'it 
is devoid of sensible qualHies. The ultimate sou'rce .of! 
all existence, it pervades,' iofiueiices and harmonises ,all- 
Ifie phenomena of . oaturei.and its -quiet ' but -all-effective, 
operation is the-example upon which' all human* -activiV 
, ties should be modelled, in contradiction to the- bhstliiig 
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ofHciousness and blustering self-ass_ertiveness that are 
characteristic of mankind is general. Tao, of. course, 
is the natural heritage of man, but, in the majority of 
■ cs^ses^ that inheritance liks been . s,et aside by other 
interests. The quest of Tao must be undertaken 'if men 
are^t^ regain that tranquillity, that complete contentment 
-which can never be acquired by the worldly minded. 
For Tao is also the goal tawards which all things tend. 
'The means byr which the goal is to be rea'ched are 
' generally available to all, demanding only the condition 
' of absolute self-abnegation. To abandon the vaunted 
‘‘wisdom’ of the school*:, to lay aside all • self-interest, to 
throw open every avenue of thought and feeling to the 
entrance of Tao are the necessary steps to that final 
consummation; viz. return to Tao. Ambition, luxury, 
wealth and pleasure have no place Jn^the life-programme 
of the Taoist, He must strive for the attainment of 
quietness, for nothing else, not even for the promotion of 
virtue, or the preaching of bis doctrines. The Taoist 
holds that virtue which is artificially developed is valueless 
as compared with that* which is* the unconscious expres- 
sion of ilie Tao within. Tao- must be attained, therefore, 
by every means in one’s power. It is only when the 
root is present that flowers will bloom I Amongst the 
steps the first is purgation, ' Only be ’ who is * eternally 
free from earthly passions will reach Tao." The second 
is illumination when dispassion becomes a habit The 
third is the attainment of unity, when “without going put 
of doors one may know the Whole world.” The process. 
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however, is long and Jnvolves 'ma'ny hardships. The novice 
must first acquire esoteric knowledge of the Truth at the 
feet of an Adept. He should then establish .himseir in 
the principle of ^Quietism/ devoting his whole .spare 
time to self-introspection; be nnust also develop complete, 
contempt for material things and worldly relations,: 
Then alone will he be qualified to enter ihlo Tao, that' 
is Life Eternal, 

The above account which is taken from the' article dn"- 


Chinese Mysticism in the ERE. is really an abridge-, 
ment of the leaching of Religion proper, and shows at 
a glance how widely prevalent its doctrines were in thw 
lancient days.' According to a French work the fHistoire' 
des' Religions (vol. Hi}., quoted in Metchntkoffs 'Nature* , 
of Man,’ * . 'V, 


)ne o£ the chief claims of Taoiedi wed the poBeosBion' of. 
a specifio sgsiost death...,M.ADd some of the mssters of ' 

• t * 

Taoism, each, for iastanoe, as OhaDg-Tao-Ling, ascended - 
to heaven wUhont dying, by climbing a lofty peak and 
' ' vanishing into' the Bkios.....'..To arrive at this, Lad-tseU ' 
simply expanded dnd applied to Mankind, generally an ' 

. 4dea that was already 'familiar to him, the oonception.. 
.of the trahendgratibn of one.sonl throngh* several - 
encceaBiyo bodies; By meanB,.of...M.exj>iatofy'traDs£orffla- . 

' .tion's, a man'-vrho .hod not reached it directly -.Ihrongh 
the holinees ofhielifs, oonld.attoin the immortality .of ' . 
the penli and the blessed.!’ ■ .<■' '■ 


!. .1,^ suppose ' this only, mbans that 'if a* man. 'failed W*. 
'^attain .to .immortality ..in 'one life, by rrea'son 'of death'.' 
;inteVven1lng before the- destruction bf the* caii.ans of'< 
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IransmigraCiofr, the fruit of lus .labours -was not lost 
and would be his in the next rebirth, so that by ‘means- 
of steady work nirvana could be easily attained in the’ 
course of a' few * lives *. ‘ - 

- That this -simple doctrine should have puzzled the 

Orientalists is not surprising, because what they have 
read hitherto is not the scientific explanation of Religion 
proper, but only the disconnected mystic .or, at best^ 
speculative tenets of mythological creeds passing current 
as Religion. ^ , 

The vanishing . into the skies of Chang- Tao-ling is 
thus described in the Introduction to the 39th volume 
oftheSBE. (p.42): 

••Among Liang’s descendants in oat first centnry was a 
jEan; Tao'ling, 'who, eschewing a career in the service 
o£ the state devoted himself to the pnrsaits of alchemy,, 
and at last sncceeded in compounding the grand elixir 
or pill, and at the age of 123 was released from . the- 
trammels of the mortal body, and entered on the enjoy- 
ment of immortality...*..” 

•» - * 

1 think ' this is more like a secret teaching than a 
literal statement of a fact ; and a strong bint -of the- 
emblematic nature of tlie teaching is conveyed in the 
part that refers to release from the trammels of the 
body, which* is certainly an indication of nirvana, and 
oppbsed to the notion of a perpetuating of bodily 

- existence by means of .chemical or alchemical potions- 
and pills.- - 
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Mystic, by L. Giles, p. 100). Perfection is not constitu- 
ed by ‘ 

" charity and doty to oaeja oeighbonr. It is foand in the 

cultivation ofTao. Porfection -o£ hearing is not bearing 
others, bnt ooe8ol£.....*.Per£ection o£ vision is not seeing 
others, bnt oneeelt. For a man who sees not himselE, 
bnt others, takes not possession o£ himself, bnt o£ others, 
thns taking what others shonld take and not what be 
liimselE shonld take. Instead of being himself, he in 
fact becomes some one else ” (Ibidf, p. 97). 

' By mental perfection good and evil cease to exist, 
A Chinese Mystic puts it : 

“The qaestion is, how to bring the mind into a state of 

calm, in which there is no thinking or mental activity { 

how to keep the lips silent, with only nstoral Inhalation 

and eshalatioa going on. If yon give yonrself np to 

mental perfection, right and wrong will cease to exist ; 

if the lips follow their natoral law they -know not profit 

or loss " (Taoist Tcachlnge, p. 41). 

» * 

We also have it from the same source : 

“ The only way to elhereaiise the body being to pnrge the 
mind of its passions ” (76irf. p. 42). 

The mind is the seat of felicitous influences : 

“ Look at that apcrtoce : the empty apartment is filled with 
light Ifarongh it. Fclicitocs inflacncei rest (in the 
mind tiios emblemed), ns in tbeir proper restiog place ” 
(SBE. vol. ssxi.\. p. 210). 

T?be True man, a Master of the Tao, or the spiriMike 
Man, is defined as " a recluse of the mountain, whose 
bodily form has been changed, and v;ho ascends to 
*7 
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heaven” {Ihid, 237 footnote). j.The sagely man is "th^ 
Great Conqueror" p. 385). "Men of the highest ’ 

spirit-like qualities mount up on the light; and (the . 
limitations of) the body vanish” {Ibid. p..32'4).’ The'* 
human spirit, it is said {Ibid, p.- 367),- transforms-' 
and nourishes all things, and cannot, be represented by - 
any form ; its name is " the Divinity ■ (iit man/’.; The . 
Chinese term here used is 2 V,' which, according to. a ' 
footnote of the translator (on p. 367), is regarded ; as “a 
very remarkable use’ of 27 for the human spirit, in ‘ the- 
sense of God.” He to whom -profit and injury, are - not'; 
the same is not a superior-man {Ibid, p!> 239}. As ,.tp- 
what is the significance of the attainment of thejaim:-^ 

** Complete enjoyment is what is mea.nt by :the attainment bf . 
, - the aim Now-a-days what is'calied tbe .‘'Attainment 
of the aim * means the getting of carriages and . cproneta.'. 
Bat carriages and coronets belong to tbe body ; ' they do\ 
not affect the nalnre as it is constitnted. -'When snoh things - 
happen to come, it is bat for a time ; being bat for a time 
their coming cannot be obstracted and their going 'Cannot ' 
be etopped.>.....The one of these conditions and the other ; 
inay equally condnce to oar enjoyment, which' is simply . 
to be free from ansiefy. If now the departure of what 
is transient takes away one's enjoyment, this view shows 
that what enjoyment it had given was worthless! • Hence 
is eaid, ‘ They who lose themselves in their parsnit , oiE 
things, and lose' their nalnre in their stady of wiiBe:is 
Toigar, wmst Bo , piononnced ‘ people who turn • tbings.- 
. . ' opside down ” (Ifiid. pp. 372 - 373 ). 

. All this is iu full, harmony, with .the teaching of,tb» 
wientific Religion as vre.koow it 'how; 
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-Let us pause here for a moment to ascertain the 
precise significance o£ the Biblical texf/nw the way ^ 
the truth and the life” (John. xiv. 6). 

It is in reality nothing but a paraphrase^ or rendering 
in other words, that is to say, a literal translation, vir> 
tually, of the Ratna Trai (triple- jewel) of Right Faith, 
Right Knowledge and Right Conduct which, taken to- 
gether, constitute the Path of Salvation according to 
Jainism. 

The ways* the true, proper cr Right Faith. 

The truth =s The true, proper or Right Knowledge. 

The life'saThe true, .proper or Right mode of living, 
hence Conduct. 

The very first sutra of the Jaina Bible, otherwise 
known as the Taiivattka Sutra, teaches ; — 

This means: Right Faith, Rigitt Knowledge and 
Right Conduct (together) constitute the path to iibera> 
tion. And it is said in the 27th s'loka of the Drava 
^angraha (see SBJ. vol. I. p. iioj : — 

'’Dccaase by the rale a cage gets both the canses o£ liberation 
by mcdilattoQ, thcrcforo practiEC nieditatioa with carefol 
tnind." 

The two causes of liberation I eferred to are known 
as vyavahSra and nishchaya. Their difference is due 
to the standpoint from which we may approach tlie 
subject. The i^’avahtiia is the practical point of view, 
while the other is the absolute' or real point of view. From 
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the practical point of view ^vt{vynva1i&rd^ the belief 
the doctrine of the TiHhamkaias^ is Right Faitti,-~the ' 
knowledge of the Taitvas^ as taught in ■ the Jaina 
Scriptures, Right Knowledge, and the observance of.i 
of the rules of conduct prescribed for the layraaiu.an^ 
the monk, Right Conduct ; but in reality the soul being 
its own God, is itself an embodiment of Right Faith, " 
Right Knowledge and Right Conduct, 

Mr, S. C. Ghoshal writes in his commentary on the.' 
Diavya Sangraka^ just referred to, . ‘ 

'^Perfect faith, perfect knowledge and perfect -eotidact ora 
the canae of liberation from the ordinary pinn't of viexTi 
while really the eoal itself ^possessed of these three is 
the canse of Ubetation” (SBJ. vol. i.'p, 110). ' , 


This is the reason wiiy a self-conscious soul ftnay- 
justly maintain of itself. 


“ I am the zvay^ the /t»//;and t?ie life” : . • , . ; 

The order in which these three attributes are mehtion- . 
ed is also full of significance ; for they are always men-; 
tioned in this- very order in the Jaina Books. This' 
significance appears suHiciently clearly from M'r.'J. L',- 
Jainis’ translation of the Tattvarthn. Stttra, which' cons- 
titutes the, 2 nd volume of the Sacred Bodks of - the'. 
Jatuas series. i 


"Ofthesa three, right 'belief is the baeis /npop’ which the 
other two teat. It is an eBeeniiall preliii»inary -to ,‘Hghl 
knowledge. It is the cense and 'right. knowledge Is tlie 
- .e?ect.. Eight knowledge. Blwoys ii^plies it. Similarly 
«ght.cond5»cl is prec'eded.and cataed by. ?ight;knowIedk 
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and implies botli light keowtedge and right belief. For 
this reason, in the aphorism are fiod right belief men* 
lioned first, then right knowledge and lastl; tight oon> 
dnet '* (SBJ. vol. iL p. S). 

VVe come now to Mithraism which at one time 
flourished all over the western tract of Asia, extending 
from Indja to Rome, in spirit at least, if not in name. 
The Vedic Mitra is now generally acknowledged to be 

4 

the original of the Mithra cult. According to the inscrip* 
tions found by H. Winckler .at B*tghaz-keui in igo/, 
especially the one chronicling the treaty between Subbi* 
luliuma, the Hittite king, and Mattiuaza, the son of 
Tushratta, the king of Mitanni, Mitra, Vatuna, Indra and 
the twin Aswins weie worshipped in the district of 
Mitanni as far back as the fourteenth century B. C. 

.This is strong evidence of the fact that the Indian 
Aryans iiad extended their conquest up to Asia Minor 
in those ancient days. I am inclined to agree with 
Moulton, who says that the fact piobabl}' means no 
more than that the chieftains weie Aryan, the people 
whom they conquered being indigenou'*. Tliis might 
also indicate a pre*historic migration of Indian Af)*ans 
Westwards as some liavc surmised. The Iranian Par.sis 
would certainly seem to he a colony of Indian Aryans 
who settled down in Iran in remote times, and cair+ed 
Indian ideas and customs with ihim as is made sufTi^ 
ciently clear in tlse Fountain-Head of Religion by B. 
Ganga Prasad, whose opinion seems to be in agreement 
with the best of European thinkers on the pohit. A 
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tablet from the library of -Assurbanip'al, the king, o^,- 
Assyria (668-626 B. C), establishes . the identity 4 ; 
Shamsb vrith Mithra, while Assara Mazash is.siinply tl^v 
■ Ahura (Sanskrit, asutn) Mazda’ in ' his. Assyriaii- form . 
(ERE. vol. vni.'p. 754). Plutarch tells' us' that the ’cult 
ef Mithra was taken- to Rome by Ctcilian Pirates,. taken 
captive in' 6y. B.C. (i?/<f. p; 755 )* ». , ^ 

As to what Mitra represents, .there can be', ho doubt • 
but that Mitra was regarded as* a god -of’ light which 
.meant that he represented soine aspect, of knowledge 
<yc dhanna. Mitra is the god of day-arid to be ' distin* 

' guished from Varuna who is the' god of 'night, the ' day • 
and night probably being intended ; to .distinguish' 

■ the two phases of spirit, namely, purity of . essence 
and the condition of impurity. Mitra (literally, a'friend) 
would, .thus represent Divine Wisdom or Revelation .-ot 
even the 'faculty of Intellect which is the best-, friend -.of 
man, and Varuna some specific function. of Life, govern- 
ing conditions of being in the state of bondage. Varuna: 
is, accordingly, the arbUer of our destiny which is* autp-- 
maticaily adjusted' in obedience to the operation of ..the 
Laws of nature. Varuna Is thus described, in'. Hindu 
Mythology, - ~ •’ 

He is said to have good ere-sight, 'for be knows wbat - goes 
' on in the bearts-of qi6d...Hsi is-the king o£ and men ; 
is mighty and -terrible; -none can rsrist Jiis' antbority* 
He is the eoreiejgti tnler of tbeUniyerse,^ "It is * be'' who 
, makes the son to shine in hsaven ; tlie winds "tliAt blow 
arc bot' bis bre^ ; bo bpllowed ont fbe ' ctonnels of 

. the nvefe which flow at his command,' and he' has m'sfla 
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<the depth o£ the eea. E» ordinances are fixed and an* 
•assailable ; tbrongh their ’operation the moon valke in 
brightness and stars, which appear in the nightly sky, 
vanish in day /ighf. The birds dying in tbo air, tho 
rivers in their sleepless flow, ornnot attain a knowledge 
o£ bis power and wrath. Bat he knows the flight o£ the 
bird in the sky, the eonrae o£ the far^travelling wind, the 
paths o£ ships on the ocean, and beholds all tbe secret 
things that have been or ahail be done. Ho witnesses 
men’s troth and falsehood. j 

■w Bis spies descending from tbe skies, 
glide alt this world aroond ; 

Their thonsand eyes, all scanning, 
sweep to earth’s remotest bonnd. 

Wbate’er exteta in heaven and earth, 
whatever beyond tbo skies, 

Before the oyo of Varona, tho king, anfolded lies. 

The secret winkings all be connls of every mortal’s eyes ; 

He wields this nuiveteal frame as gamester throws hie dico. 

Those knotted noores which then flingst, 

0 god I tho bod to snare, 

All liars let them overtake, bat ail the Irathfnl spare* 
(quoted from Wilkin's Bindn mythology). 

The omniscience of VariinR is, of course, the poetic 
-omniscience of nature which cannot be evadcH^ deceived, 
disobeyed or cheated by any possibiHt)', while the 
unerring accuracy of results in the domain of a Law 
that is automatically put in operation by and through 
the properties of diverse substances and things is a 
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' -con^ption o£ itnpattiality which human -fudges In vaiK 
' • emulate. ’ Mitra‘s omniscience, however,' is- Ihe .omni.% 1 
■ Cierice o£ pure spirit, and. a- very different -thing from thffi;.: 
'poetic omniscience of Varuha, ‘. 'I'" 

Among the Persions Mithra occupied . a position ' of . 
equality -with Ahura Mazda, who says,: . , 

*'Wfaen I creBted.Mithra, lord of wide pastiireSi then, 0 SpUaniB,. > 
1 creatfld him as worthy of satrifioe, as worthy of 

prayer as myself, Ahnta Mazda** (Ytl sV'l). . ’ . 

Mithra is also described- as Mithra the Mediator, 
which would mean that lie was regarded as- the Messiah, . 
Mithra is generally depicted as slajn'ng a bull which,, iii 
connection with sacrifice, is the emhiem' oi catWedom,^ . 
that is to say, seifsnality, For further idePtijty of thought . 
between the Hindu and the Pars! mind, I may refer you 
to -the following striking passfage from the ERE; (vol, . 
ix. p, 568):— , 

"As Ahora Moada is sncroaoded by a- court of moral by-’- 
poataseB, so the wisB Asora of India is the first in n^gtonp. 

of persouifieoi reltgionB abBtractiooB>— the Adityas ^ 

In India, amongrt those abstraotiona, we fiod^Bhagav 
‘good lot,* Amsa, ‘the share’, Dakaha, ‘ability,* etc. if •' 

^ they happen not to be the same as the Amesha Spentas,/'- 
it is probably a mere ohance, baoBnae, the .eqiiivalenti ; 

, of -the yariona roligioos hypostases' of IraO-aro to bo fonnd” 
alto in the Yedic inyeUo. Not only does ria correspond- 
. to asha, arta, hot otamifi, ‘piety, ’'‘prayer*. Is the'.eqnivai- ’ 
ent of armaiti, ‘piety,’ .‘wisdom,’ haatra is the kingdorn, of 
. yarnna as XBhath'ra Jairya' is tiio realm iif; M^zdab,' ' 
.n«rvafati,:Haltgti^> la HanrvataV while th<-eon'coptioB. - 
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o£ good mind (Vohn Manah), thongh not fonnd in tho 
Vedas, Beems to have belonged to the moral vocabnlary 
of the ancient Indians, rince one of these Vedic. priests 
is called vaenmanas, ‘he vrho posEesses good mind.’ 

' Varunas- association with the night has also its corres- 
pondence' in Parsi-isra. 

"When Ahnra Mssda who has pnt on his cloth, made by tho 
spiritS^nd adorned with stns, is there with Uitbra and 
Eoshnn end the holy Armaiti who has neither end nor 
beginoiog" (Yt. xiii. 3; sec EBE ix. 668). 

As the overseer of the world of strife, Vanina may 
be likened to the moon who is the lord of the night. In 
the AssyrO'Bahylunian Pantheon the moon>god, we are 
told (ERE, vol, ix. 569) enjoyed a considerably high 
position. In Zoroastrianism, too, the moon is said 
to be the abode of the Amesba Spentas (archangel.c); ’* it 
is repeatedly called the rn/«, 'master,’ ‘patron,' of Asha, 
•justice” (ERE. vol. ix, 56S, quoting Yt. vii. 3). 

With reference to the idea of creation also, (he 
esotericism of the Znronstiian thought is apparent at 
every stage. According to L. H, iMilis in the SBE. 
(vol. xxxi. p. 26,', 

"It is nndeniabiy 'abstract,' very, and jart in proportion os it 
lacks coiont and inytb ate its depths visible." 

The fact, however, is that it is both mythical .and 
abstract, no part of it, not even the calculations abvut 
millenniums, ages, dynasties and ye.ars, being intended to 
be read historically. It may be that we are not able 
today to unravel the mystery of each and every ct)aT.acter 
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tliat has a part to play in .this sacred drama, of Life,' - but _ 
neither is our knowledge so meagre as not to warrant 
our tracing the general outline of the plot ’ with con; 
fidence and certainty. • 

Ahura Mazda isXtfe in its aspect of DhefrinOi t. a, the . 
Law or ‘Path.* The term ahura .is equivalent - to the 
Sanskrit asura, which* means' deity or - lord and ' 
Magda corresponds to - which signifies -scienbe 

in Sanskrit. Hence Ahura^ Mazda .is the' embodi- 
ment of the Divine Dharma-‘jn&na^ that is the.Science 'of •- 
Life Eternal. Ormmazd, - the, Farsi from of the Pahlavi . 
Auhar Mazd, popularly known as Ahura Mazda, dwells' 
in ‘eternal and endless light,* inasmuch as .Dkarma cstk • 
only exist in the being of pure Spirit .which ■ Is -Endless •. 
. Light Eternal. - 

The enemy is Evil, tliat is darkness, so^ thick' that you 
can grasp it by the hand ' (ERE. .ix,.Sp7)- ' This is 'fully 
characteristic of matter. in which evil has its abode, ' 

The being of a corrupter .of souls' .is proved, by the- 
author of the Shika'nd-Gumahik Vijar in.-'the following 

manner (SBE. v'oj. xxivi^dy); — . ' , ■ [ ." 

the neaeBsity-ofpreserviDg.th,^ bodI are'mfioifeet- 
ed the defilemeot- and. delasi'pn . of tbe’eoal,- and..^£rom' 
the defilement 'and delaeion of the 'a'onl, ia'.manifeBted a 
- , defiler and delader of the thongte, words' 'aricl deeds of 
mankind.' On the .whole a corrnpter ;o£ the .eonls is. 
'' manifeat.'’ ‘ 

. , - The writer might welj have' added' that t.he. corrupter 
.must ,be A substantive. -agent ^to/’be able, to' 'corrbpt.a . 
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:substantive beiog. The result of this defilement is thus 
described in the Dina-i Mainog>r Khird (SBE. vol, 
.xkiv, p. 32). — 

. ''And Abarman, tfao wicked} miscreated the demons and 
iiendsi and also the remaining oorropted onoB, by Ids own 
annatoral intcrconrse.** 

These demons are lust, greed, anger and other evil 
■traits and propensities of the soul that arise from the 
adulteration of spirit and matter. «.B“t this is purely 
the 'Jaina doctrine of nsrava and bandha vvhich was 
•explained in connection with the scientific basis of 
religion. This is further evident from the teaching^ of 
the Zad-Sparam (chap, ii, 

".M...»*.on the whole earth were the snake, the scorpion, the 
lizard, and noxions creatnrea o£ many kinds; and so the 
other kinda of qnadrnpeds atood among the reptiles; 
every approach of the whole earth was aa tbongh not aa 
much as n needle's point remained, in which there was no 
rash of noxious croatarcs,” 

Ifi chapter four of the Zad Sparam (the tenth verse) 
Aharman is said to cause disfigurement of the creatures 
■of Ahura Mazda, ayhich atso points to a material agent 
by necessary implication. 

The explanation "oi this disfigurement is furnished in 
.Siiikand-Gumanik Vijar (Chap. ii. 6-9) as follows : 

“ Being iofated and' injuring, however they cccsr, do not 
take place except from difference of nalnre cod t!io»c 
of a different nature. Bccansc in those of a like estate 
there exist eimiiarity of will and nnmiroity, one towards 
the other, net injuring and being injsted. And tbo*e 
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of a difiEerent natare, on acconnt o£ their opponng natnre,- 
are deetiof era and Injnrere, one o£ the other, hovreyer ' 
they come together. Those o£ a like natore, on'-accoant 
of nnanimity and eimilarityrOf natare, are live1y.,e£Scient, 
and mntnally helping, nrhen they -come together*^ (S6E. ' 
vol. sariv. 123). 

What, then, becomes of the omnipotence -of Ahura 
Mazda, if he is unable to keep off Aharman ? .The reply 
is (SB£. vol. xxiv^ pp. 124-125) :-*• 

“...The evil deeds of Aharman are owing to the evil natnre '' 
end evil •ill which are. always his, as a fiend.' The 
omnipotence of Anhar Mazd is that wbioh is over all 
that is possible to be, and is limited thereby... ...If -I say. 

that the creator Anhar Mazd is able to keep Aharman 
back from Uio evil which is bis perpetnal natnre, it is 
possible to change that natare which is demoniacal into . 
a divine one, and that which is divine into a ' demoniacal 
one ; and it is possible to make the dark ^ light, and' the 
light dark . 

This is simply charming ; omnipotence, certainly, does 
not include the doing of the impossible. Accordingly, 
Angra Mainyu boasts, of .his indestructibility in the . • 
following remarkable words ; — - ■ 

AU the gods together have not been able to smite me down 
in spite of myself, and Zarathnshtra alone, can reach 
me in spite of myself. He smiles. 'me with the' Ahnna' 
Yairya, as strong o' weapon' as a stone, big .as a house { 
he barns me with Asha-YabishtBi-as if it. were melting' , 
brass. , He makes it better- for me that I shohld leave-this- 
earth, he, Spitama Zarathnshtrs,' the only one- who .can- ' 
daunt me ” (8BB. voi. 3adii.'pp. 274 and' 275). 
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The Ahuna Vairya is Parsi prayer and Asba-Vahlshta 
^ purificatory formula, so that what is meant is that the 
Enemyj whom tlje gods^ are powerless to destroy Is 
actually vanquished by a Master Ascetic who has per- 

fected iiimself in holiness and piety. 

The hieetiiig of the two opposite forces lakes place 
in neutral territory— a sort of ** no-man’s land —where 
the final battle is, to be fought. Tliis Is because neither 
the real nature of spirit (ihe realm of Dharma-Jnana) 
nor that of Matter (the abode of EvilJ can be penetrat- 
ed by any possibility, so that what is affected by their 
mingling or commingling is only the manifestation of 
attributes. Hence it is said of Auhar Mazd and Ahar- 
man that '* between them was empty space, that is, 
\vliat they call 'air,' in which is now their meeting ” 
(Bundaliish, i. 4 ; SBE. vol. v, p. 4^. 

The combatants are the angels of light and the 
progeny of darkness, that is, fiends. The leader of the 
foimer is Auhar Mazd who is omniscient, Out the leader 
of fiends is " unobservant and ignorant" f Bundahi’sh, 
f> 19) and cannot foresee bis future doom fDiiikart ; 
ERE. vol. i, 237). Accordingly, Aliura Mazda says 
to the Evil One : " You are not omniscient and almight}’, 
O evil spirit ! so that it is not possible for thee to destroy 
me, and it is not possible for thee to force my creatures 
s» that they will not return to^ my possession" (Bunda- 
liish, i. The final defeat of Ahrraan is to be 
btought abcuit by man (ERE. vol. i. 337/. 

. Dharm.v j nana (Auhar Mazd), ilieiefore, obtains time 
from his blind and ignorant adversary for " the inter- 
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mingling of the conflict” (Bundahisb, i.-i8). Foir, the' final . 
overthrow of evil not being possible till the '.appearance ’ 
of the righteous man, Auhar Mazda, incapable:. of 
accomplishing the impossible, is powerless . to' obtain, a 
victory over the hated rival. This is the period of the 
** intermingling of the conflict/' during which the ,soul 
passes through the mineral, the vegetable, the animal 
and al’so'through unsuitatile'hnman forms. ‘ V 

The principal angels are : * . - 

(l) Vohu Manah=Good -Thought ; 

‘(2) Asha Vahishta = Perfect Righteousness ; " 

- (3) Khshathra 'Vairya ='Vyished-for Kingdom j 

(4) Spenta Armaiii=Holy Harmony (piety) ; 

(5) HaurvatitesSaving Health ; and... 

(6) Ameret&ts: Immortality. 

These are the six archangels. The demons a^re* their 
opposites. The chief of fiends' isj of course, Aharman, 
whose place is filth and who does nof thinki nor speak,' 
nor act for . the welfare of .the creatures of 
Auhar Mazd (Bundahisb; xxviii, i and 2). ' Amongst ^fi'C' 
others, the, business of Akoman is that he "gave 'vile.' 
thoughts and discord ” ; Taromat is the producer of 
disobedience; Mitokht is the- litir ; 'Arask is malice 
Akatash represents perversion ; Az, greediness ; Aeshm, 
wrath ; and Nas causes pollution and’ contamination.-'' 
And" with every one of-thern' -are many demons and - 
fiends co-operating..-..„.There are demons of tain, pain, 
and growing old.. ....and- bringers of stench.' decav "and ■ 
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LvHehess,' who are many, very numerous, and very noto- 
tious ^ and a 'portion of all of them is mingled in the 
odies of- men,' and their characteristics are glaring fn 
-mankind. .....Various new demons arise from the various 

new sins the creatures may commit " {Ibid, chap, 
xxviii). ' Because the demons are produced and streng-> 

' thened by evil thoughts, words and deeds, it is said : 
commit no lustfulness ; so that harm and regret may 
not reach thee from thine own actions " (Dina-i Mainog> 

I Khird, ii. 23*24). The same idea runs througli the' 

• following statements also : — 

“ ...and demon tvoraliip was performed by thee, and demons 
nod fiends were served (/fcfrf. i{. 1 72-1 73) ,Tlw cere- 

monial worship whtoh they perform in a fire-temple, 
when not done aright, does not reach onto the demons j 
but that which they perform in other ploocs, when they 
do not perform it aright, docf .reach nnto tho demons ; 
for thcro is no luedinm in worship, it roaches cither nnto 
the ongels or auto tho demons" (Shaysehl-Ln-shayneht. 
ix-6), ^ 

Angels are not created by our deeds, of course,, 
because they are already in existence as the opposites 
of the evil tendencies of the soul, so that the destruc- 
tion of the demoniacal tendencies is really the means 
of their appearance ^or manifestation, but not of 
their creation. For this leason they are regarded 
as the creations .of Dhatmn-Jnann (Auhar Mazd), 
out of whose clcru.nl splendour they arise. They 
are said to shower Imunties and blessings on men, be- 
cause prosperity is the result of such excellent qualities ' 
as good thouglit.” •' holiness," and the like. The angels 
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dwell ' in the Realm of Ligluj , in the splendour, ot 
Dharma-Jnana, protected 'by the rampart of '• under- •' 
standing (Zad Sparam, v. 1) • built by the beneficent . 
spirit, Auhar Mazd. ^ 

Of the other varieties of crealio'u, everything repre- ' 
sents some abstraction, pertaining to religion . or its 
antithesis, -irreligion. Death is spiritual extinction; cor^ 
ruption, the filth of disbelief, and^ cowy spiritual piety.' 
.The Iranians are the pious folldw srs 'of Auhar. 'Mazd. 
Armaiti is saintly piety, and the sotil of the kine, the- 
spirit of the piouc, wailing in distress for the advent of 
the saviour. Tire same spirit of personification' prevails ‘ 
in all the other departments of creation. , This is very 
clearly stated in the nineteenth'>:hapter of the Bunda- • 
hirit from" which we need quote only the following 
striking passages : — • ' . ; ^ 

The ooBclasion is this, thet, of all beRsts ' apdf Inrds and- 
fisbee, every one is created in opposition > to 's'ome nosions^ 
I creatnre.....«The cook ia seated in opposition to demons 

and wizards, co-operating' with the dog ; as it says 
in revelation, that of the .crealnres of ' the world, those 
whioh ate co-operating 'with Sroah, in destroying .the 
fiends, ate thp cock and the dog......The dog is a destroys'! 

■ of snob a fiend as covetonaneBS,- among those which . are' 
.in the natnre of man and of animala (verses '30, S3,> and. 
, 34).....',DogB ace created in ;)ppd8ition to the wolf-species' 

and for aecnring the protection' ' of sheep (verse 27)i 

Anhac Mazd created nothing naeleas wh'a'levet,' for all 

these are created for.-' advantage';, .when' one does not 
nnderstand iho'ceason of them, it . is ueoes's'ary ■ to ask . the 
Daetdr (high priest), for .his five dispositions ate 'created 
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in this way that he may continaally dcatroy the fiend 
• (verse 36 )." 

I do not suppose there.is a dastur alive to-day who 
has the least idea of what the creations of Auhar Mazd 
mean ; tliey ail seem to have imbibed the poison of 
exotericism rather well, and cannot perceive aught but 
the fashionable " lofty monotheism ” (see, for instance, 
The Teaching of Zoroastrianism by S. A. Kapadia, p. 
17) in every nook and corner of their Holy Books, I 
have no doubt whatsoever after reading the Bnndahish 
that it is the real key to the elucidation of the wonderful 
mythologies of the Jewish, the Christian and the Muslim 
creeds, and will not unlikely be found to have furnished 
the frame-work of many another system of myths and 
legends which flourished at one time in the countries 
lying west and north-west of Iran, 

I hope the Farsis will not now rest content till they 
solve the entire riddle, which naturally must come easier 
to them than to an utter outsider who may not be fami- 
liar with their customs and manners and above all with 
their language and traditions of the past. I have said 
enough here to point out the direction of investigation, 
and I do not think it should be at itli diflicult for an 
enthusiastic baud of really competent scholars to restore 
the hole loft}’ edifice of their dfuirtna in a short time. 
They should, however, always bear in mind that reve- 
lation according to their Scriptures is " ili- omniscience 
and goodness of the unrivalled Auhar Mazd *' (Bunda- 
hisb, 1.2), and is concerned with the " explanation of 
iS 
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boiij spirits together” '{Ibid, verse' 3). ibis is a .clear 
indication that the allegotical’ text of the. Scripture is . 
readable only in the light of, the scientific truth, the 
numerous phases of which Are personified as angels,' 
men, and the Scientific trull), -therefore, is th&- 

■ reaVhey to the opening of the rusty padlocks and other 
contrivances of rnytliolo^y and mystic thought. 

To revert to the termination of the divine scheme, of 
’ creation, it is noticeable that resurrection itself has quite- 
the scientific significance which is associated witli the. 
idea of redemption or nirvana, for it is said (Yasna,. 
xi)A'9): — • , - - 

“ And the more boantifai of Uie two,^ epicits (AhntR)'dccUtcd. 
to'mo (Zerathashtra) the entire orootion of the pore,: 
that n-bich esiete et preaentj, (bet wbiob ie in the oonrae 
■ of emerging into osietence, and that which ehail he, ‘ 
■with reference to the performance .and realiaation' of the 
actions of a life devoted to'Masdal? ' ' , . ' 

And this is proclaimed as' a symbol to the learned.; 
{Ibid, verse ii). The individual character of the do- 
ctrine is taught even more clearly in Yasna xxx, the 
second verse of which reads ; 

* '* ,* ' -f 

"Bear ;e then with yonr ^ra : see ;|^o the bright' flame wiCw.'- 
"(the oyee) of the Belter Mind. , It is for a .decision as to.', 
religions, 'man- and man, .each indivldojiliy for. bimaelf.. 
Before the great , effort-.of the' oaiue,-. awake ' ye (all) tw 
. onr. teaching 1” 

. Vferse'3 tlieh' exhorts men' to make their ' choice, not 
as evil doers. ‘ 
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“ TliDB are the primeval epirits wbo aa.a pair (combininfi; 
their oppoaite atavinga), and (yet ehcb) indopeudent in 
his action, have been famed (of old). (.They are) a 
better thing, they two. and a worae, aa to tbonght, aa ta 
word and as to deed. And between these two let the 
wiaoly-ACting choose aright (Choose ye) not (as) the 
eTil'doera.” 

Finally it is said in the Z«id Sparam (chap. v. 4):->- 

" It ia said in the Gatiias, thns, ' So also both these spirits 
bare approached logthcr auto that wliich was the Crst 
croatiou — that is, both spirits have coiito to the body of 
Gayomard. Whatever ia in life ia ao ihroogh this par* 
pose of Anhar Mazd, that ia : So that I may keep it 
alive ; whatever is in lifelcsxnesa is ao throngh thie 
parposc of the evil spirit, that ia : So that I may utterly 
destroy it ; and whatever is thns ia so until the last in 
the world, so that -they (both spirits) come bho on to 
the rest of mankind. And on account of tlic ntttr de. 
pravity of the wicked their destrnctioo ia fall}* seen, and 
so is the perfect meditation of him who ia righleun", the 
bopo of tiie eternity of Anliar Miisd'." (S8U. vul. r, 
168 ). 

Zarathushtra, therefore, is not a World-Redeemer, 
but an abstraction of the same type as the-Messiahs in 
difTcreiit faiths, Krishna, Christ, Tammus and others. 

Tiic readjustment of things at the resurrection only 
means the purification of the soul-subslancc, ‘pt^clicany 
conceived as the *' renovation ol the world.” For the 
soaUsubstance is to be renovated by beir.g purged of 
every particie of matter, through th.c elimination of all 
ideas of virtue and vice both. Gccho»d is above both 
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good and evil, and consists In pure Self*Contemplatton,'' 
but virtue is as mucb a cause 'o£ bondage as ■ vice, the 
only difference between them being that while ^ the bon> 
dage resulting from virtue is less unpleasant and. more- 
agreeable, that brought ^about by .vice is intolerable' 
and bitter. 


To proceed with the final restoration at th^ resurrec- 
tion, it is distinctly said that it will not be.a creation' 
•of that which had no existence whatsoever, like' the 
attributes arising from the fusion of spirit and 'matter 
that neither exist in pure spirit, nor in pure rnattfer; 
but arise, as it were, miraculously, from nought. So 
it is said ‘ ‘ 

« Obsorvo that when that which waa not was then prodnood,' 
why is it not poaaible to prodnoo again that which was 
for at- that time one will-demand the bone from the 
epirit of eatthj the blood from the wator, the * hair from, 
the plente, and the life from Bra, nipce they were 'deliver-' 
ed to them in the original oteation” (Bundahieb, xxs- 6), ' 


The attributes mentioned are certain properties ■•6£\ 
spirit which become vitiated by tlie defilement of matt^- 

and,wWch remain unfohetioning durihg ihe coridition 
"’of impurity,*' - ^ • "‘ iv * 

T‘ie-idy .of Vto ®nr«:ekpiains .this' principle iully;' 
The legend of this:yrtw. is; as:;fono.ws..: a great' disaster' 
to come oyer - the vvo^ld -j^ Ahura'; Mazda' employed 
•Yima, the 'paraflise.kh>g.. tp’ prepare ; an. "enclosure to'- 

-s^omen, of the best and mtfK,be'autirur iciiids.V together 
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with birds, and burnicg fires, and seeds of all kinds 
of trees, — all these in pairs wjthout any blemish or token 
of the evil spirit. This vara is now hidden under ground, 
but will be opened in Hushetar’s millennium, when men 
and animals will issue from it and arrange the world 
again and there will be a time of fulness and prosperity 
(The Teachings of Zoroaster, by S. A. Kapadia, p. 30 ; 
ERE, vol. i. 207}. 

The idea is that .the best attributes of the spirit are 
now lying hidden behind the impurities of matter, with- 
out performing their functions, but when the righteous 
Redeemer shall arise who shall dispel the impurities 
from his soul, these most excellent attributes whicl) are 
only hidden now shall become manifest and the purity 
of Spirit as att Omniscient God, Full and Perfect in 
His own Self shall be attained. 

* 

The last stage of the '* Renovation of the world ” 
is thus described io the Bundaitish (chap, xxx): — 

" Afterwards the fire and halo melt the metab of ShatTairo, 
in tho hills and nionntaina. and it remDios 00 this earth 
like a river. Then all men will pnes into ibnt melted 

metal and iMscome pnre.. Sorhyans, with tib aenet-mt* 

performs a Tasishn ceremony in preparing the dead, and 
they alanghtcr the cx Hadhayos in that Yacirhn ; from 
' the fat of that cx and the -white Horn they prepare tin*h, 
sod give it to all men, and all men l^sccmc immrrial 
for ever and evcr1aeting......»o they act now in the ncrid, 

hat tbora is no begetting of cbi]drc»..~...Aft?rwardr. 
Atthar Maed ftirea on the evil apirh, Vohasio cd Ako- 
tnan, Ashavshisht on Andar, Shatvairo on Sivsr, Sp?tf 
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‘ ■ ' ' • ' . ' J ,7 . , - , , 

•. I 

darmed on Taromat who isNaanghas, Homdad and'./ 
Atneredad on Tairev and Zairlck, ' trae-speaking ..oh . 
what is erihspeaking, Srosh on Aesbni.' Then t^o , 
fiends remain nt large, Aharman and Az ; Anhannazd. . 
comes to the world, liimsollthe Zota and Srosh and Baspi,' ■ 
and holds the Ensti in bis hand ;'defeated by thO'Eastij. 
formola the reaoatcee of the evil spirit and Az ant most _ 
impotently, and by the passage throngh which he. r'nshed, 
into the sky he rnns bock to gloom atid darkneifr- 
Gochifaar barns the serpent in the melted m'etal, 'and-i the 
stenoh and pollnlion which were in hell are bnrned in 
the naetal, and it (hell) becomes gnite pare. ■ ' He (Aabat' 
mazd) seta the Tanlt into which the evil spirit fled, in that* 
metal ; he brings the land of hell back for the 'eniarge*' 
meat of the world ; the renovation arises 10*1116, 'nniverfee ' 
by his will, and the world is immortal for ever and,, 
9 verl 88 ting....««This earth becomes an iccless, slopeless 
plain ; even the monutaio whose snmmit is the' sapport 
of the Chinvar bridge, they keep down, and , it will not i' 
exist” 


Such is the beautiful allegoricaU narrative of' the 
'events that are sure to take place in the experience 'of . 
•tevht3r one. to be redeemed. The drama is repeated each 
41006 that an impure soul attaifts tojtUA purity of its true, 
.^elf,^ Then are all tendencies and traits; and notions 
and *deas levelled to the.'ground rand thrown; into', the 
•inelting pot of va^rd£ya where all that is other^tHan-the- 

bur"»^nd ^iesubyed'by'thh'ere.of- 

in^w of -xJesire through wiiich'Ae'evil spirit 

. rushes on the creatures’, of. Ormaid - is now closed for' 
ever.-and IS covered over with .the vault pf.desi>^^^^ . 
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the syifibpl and assqrance of Divinity, that is of Omnis> 
ctence, Omnipotence, AlUblissfulness, Perfection and. 
Immortality. The souls that reach nirvatia, of course, 
neither marry nor are given in marriage ; 'They wear no 
clothes, nor partake of food ; nor is a shadow -cast by 
tiiem. 

Our survey of Farsi>isnfi i§ now complete, and it 
entitles us to say that there is nought in its real tea- 
chings to disentitle it to a seat in the great Pandal of 
Wisdom where Rationalism presides over the congress 
of Faiths. It rather seemsf to me that the sublime 
-allegories of Zoroastrianism have supplied .the basic 
frame-work to several of the neighbouring creeds for 
their own mythologies. The doctrines of creation and < 
deluge are the most striking parallels among others. 
Their explanation, too, is to be sought on the lines 
already laid down, not in an historical sense. Perhaps 
the day is not far off when all tiicse mythologies will 
be made to yield their secrets. In the meanwhile the 
present state of our knowledge fully warrants the con- 
clusion that they lend not the least support to the 
' notion of creation which they are poouiarly snpposed to 
teach. The fact Is that the secrets embedded in these 
mythologies were so subtile and profound as to be 
almost witoUy beyond the man in the street, and the 
Jews at least had actually forbidden their study, except 
with proper safe guards against error. •' The work of 
creation,” the Mishna taught, "should not be studied by a 
company of two, and the Chariot [metaphysic*] not 
even In solitude, unless the student be sagacious and 
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capable of drawing the right .conclusions,” (ERE. ,vol. / 
tv. p. 245). The Hindus, too, < prohibited.- the- JMtf/’OSy 
(uninitiated) from reading' Uie Vedas. 'in Zproastrijm- 
ism, also it is said : — ■■ " . i - - 

" OomprehoudiDg the saorod being » possiblp throngh- .node- 
oeyed nndeistaading, fervent inteliepti fin'd . deoisivo' 
Wiedom" (Shikand'Gatna'nik Vijar, iv. 5; 'S9B.'.wol.' 

' Jociv. p. 140). - . 

Again, as to the method, of comprehending.-'tne' 
Sacred Being, it is said iii the same' ‘book (chap. x. - 
33 - 37 ):— . "• ' 1 

" Now it ia neoeaaary for every' intelIigont‘''peraon to. nnder-;- 
stand and to know ihna maoh, that iB, from whpin'- it ‘ ia 
necessary for ns to flee end to abstain, and ..with "whom . 
Is* the hope, and with whom the maihteMnoo .of, onr;,’ 

• protection. The method for this acqnisition . is riolbing, 
else bat to understand the snored being in* his. nataioV 
heoanse • ••MS it is not only to know his esiatouoe, hut it ■•is, 
ueoeesary to aodor^and his natdra and his Vill.” '• 


I shall now complete this 'Short survey of the‘.fuiida>' 
mental, doctrines' of. Zoroastrianism before concluding 
this lecture. That its -doctrines, implied transmigration , 
is 'evident from the general scheme ^of ’ its .’teacUings 
already outlined by me/ JWe^have also authority 'for 

fliaf .tliA emel •>! * '• 


life for. the heart in .tlie,body; i> .JideStrucHbli fso « tbal 

win which rerfdas-Jberelri, eyen. ijiheii thSy sbairrelea'se-' 
It, from Its abode.” 
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According to Siiayast La-sbayast (xvii. y},' 

“ the 8oaI o£ him who commitB eo'domy will become a 
demon, end the eonl of him who performs rellgiouB ritce 
of apostasy will become a 'darting snake.” ' 

In chapter four of the Shikand‘Gunaanilc Vijar the 
destiny of the sonl is traced out in this way : 

<* Moreover, j£ the births of the worldly exhlenee are mortty 
manifest through the ocenrrenco of death therein, even 
then it is scon that that death ia not a complete dissoln* 
tion of ezietcnce, bnt a necessity of going from plaoo 
to place, from dnty to doty. For, as the osistcnco of all 
these ertatioua is derived from- the fonr elements, it is 
manifest to the sight that those wordly bodies of theirs 
are to bo mingled again with the fonr elements. The 
eplritnal parts, which are the rodimeutary appliances of 
the life Btimnlating the bod 3 *, are mingled with the sonl— 
on acconot of the unity of nature they arc not dispersed 
—and tiio sonl is acconotnble for its own deeds. Its 
treasnrors, also, nnto whom its good works and ofTcDces 
are iutinsted, advance there for a ‘contest. When the 
treasurer of the good works Is of greater strength, she 
preserves it, by iier victory, from the hands of tbo 
necoser, sod settles it for tho great throne and tiie mntnal 
deiigbtfnloess of the inminarlcs ; and it is assisted ctern* 
ally in virlnon*! progress. And when the freasarer of 
its offences is of greater strength, it is dragged threogh 
her victory, away from the hands of tlio helper, and is 
delivered np to tho piece of thirst and hnnger and agon- 
ising abode of dtsease. And, even there, those fteblo 
good works, which were practised by it in the wordly 
exiitcncc, arc cot useless to if, for, owing (oUiiassino 
reason, that hunger and (hirst and ranishmtnt are iofiict- 
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ed on it proportionately to the sin, and not^lftwleeslyi _ 
becanse there is a \ratcheri of the infliction of its pnnieli--^ 
meat. And, nltimately, the compassionate^ creator, who ^ 
is the forgiver of the creatnree, does not leave any grad 
creatnre captive in the ''hands of the enemy. Bat one 
day, be saves even those who ate sibfal, and those of the 
righteoas through atonement for sin, by the hands of the . 
purifier, and makes them proceed on the Jiappy ^ course 

which is eternal ” CSBB. vol. sativ. pp. 135-188). • 

In the tliirty fifth chapter of the Dadistan-i-Dinik 
the important question is r<aised : “ Does this .world^ 
become quite without men, so that there is no bodily . 
existence In it whatsoever, and their shall they produce 
the lesurrection, or how is it?” This is answered ’ as . 
below : — 

“ The reply is this, that this world, continnously "from •ite.- 
immaturity even up to its pure renovation has never been, 
and also will not be, withont men ; and in the evil spirtl^ 
the worthless, no stirring desire of this srises. And near 
to the time of the renovation, the bodily existences desist 
from eating, and live withont food : and ‘the oi&pring 
who ore born from them' sre those of an immortal, for ‘ 
they 'possess dntabre and blood-exhanated bodies'. iSnch 
are they who are the bodily-existing men/ tha't are in tlie^ 
world when there are men, passed away, who arise again 
■ and live again.” . ‘ ' 

In addiiioii-tb' these. a great many authorities^ .'are. 
quoted in the Fountain-Head, of -Religion' by Ganga 
f Some of the texts referred to read as follows " 

' 1. .'-‘To reject the ' old ' franie^ and -to. assnmo a new body is 
ioevitahle” (Hoshang, 14).' 
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Prasad which plainly teach metempsychosis without 
-qualification .or reserve. The Mazdakyahs, a sect of the 
Magi, openly professed belief in transmigration (see 
Haug's Essays on The Parsts, p. 15). 

‘ These authorities clearly point to the continuity of 
life after death, and to its transmigration into different 
conditions, till with the aid of .the purifier (the Holy 
*Ghost, i. e., iapas) it can effect its escape from subjec- 
tion to death, when it rises up to the Holy Abode of 
the Blessed, as pure and purified Effulgence of Spirit, 
Holy, Immortal and Divine in all respects. 

. As for tafias, the weaklings of our day are all, mote 
or less, eager to maintain that it is undesirable, and the 
Parsis are no exception to the rule, as is evident from 
the following from Mr. Knpadia's Teachings of Zoroaster 
<page 44) ; 

'‘UoHkootbcrroUpioaSiitcoademDBfRBtingor total abrtainiog 
from food as a wicked and a fooUrh act, which iDjnres 
and onCTvatCB the body.'* 

' 2. ** .......bo who......])ns dono (;cod deeds, ip born a« a kiofr, 

niioistcr, rnler or a rich man; so that he may reap (he frniis of 
f'ood deeds.,,. M.TIidpc |;riefe, troabicp, and diEcnio which he* 
fail kin^B daring their enjoymeota aro dne to tbo evil deeds of Ihtir 

previons birth .Tlie Kon, the tiger, the leopard, the panther, the 

wolf, and all other feroeion« animals which citn*e injory to other 
aotmalp were pteviondy men popscpeed of anlLority and digni- 

ty ; while those animals which arc now killed by men were their 
minlptcrs, serrante and hclprrs, and did evil deeds endrr thtir 
lostrectioDS and with their help, and C3n*ed p\1n to bcrmkt; 
and {nnoceut aniniah (Kama Utbabad, €7, t:8, and 71). 
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This is, however, quite untenable in the -light of our* 
knowledge; The Dadistan-tDInik shows how' individual’; 
effort must rise upto what is termed .-disquietude to^' 
eradicate sin. ‘ “ = v *■ 


.deorease of ain and the increase of good works, pwibg 
to good thoughts, good words, 'and.good deeds; aris.e really 
from the effort and dieqaietude which come on by 'means 
of the religion the soul practiaea, and -throngh the strength 
in effort, steadfaetness of religion, and pfoteotibn • of -sonl - 
which the falthfnl posBeiB*''‘(SBB. vol. xviti. 34 )-- ; ' ; 

The life of the body is to be offered as a -sacrifice'.' ,It 
is said in Yasna xxxiii (verse 14 ) ; — • -^ ; • 

“Thus, aa an offering, Zarathoahtra gives the life -of his ■ very- , 
body” (SBB. vol. sxai p. 7S). • 

Again, in Yasna xiv (verse it is said : - > *- 

•• And to yoa,0 Ye Bonotifnl, Immortals I wo'nld I .’dedicate 
the flesh of mjr very bodyt and -all the' blessings of a ' 

prospered life" ( 8 BB. vol. xsaa. p. 26»3*- 

What these passages teach is.. the old’ doctrine of! 
mortifying the flesh and bodily* lu5t«, though, of qourse, . 

fasting alone is not the end in view. ' t 


“l^ilh ns the keepiog of fastis this, that we keep -fast- from! 
committiog sin with oor oyes, and tongne, -and 'ears, and- 
hands and feet."~(Tfae, Teaching of ZoroAster, p. 44.) ' 

I do not think that the tongue and the- iiands-cahbe'' 
said to observe a fast when they are engaged in leilling, 
an innocent life, or in devouring its flesh. I' It -is'alsa 
distinctly said that "near to the time ' of the ^novation 

desi.st.from eating, aiid live w'ithdut . 
P. 771 ='»®P'-*xxv. 3 j SBE. voC.xviii;; 
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SEVENTH LECTURE. 

God. 

The subject of this evenit>g*s lecture is God or rather 
the idea of God, which has given rise to the greatest 
amount -of misunderstanding among men. The most 
widely prevalent idea of Godhead is that there is one 
Supreme Being who is the maker and ruler of the world 
and the arbiter of the destinies of living beings, judging 
.and awarding the fruits of actions of men according to 
their deserts. 

1 now propose to examine this idea in its different 
bearings and aspects. 

The very first question in connection with the notion 
of such a god is about the nature of the evidence that is 
adduced in proof of his existence and attribute.*;. A thing 
is proved in one of the following three ways, namely, (if 
by personal observation, (2) by the inferential processes 
of the mind, or (3) by the testimony of reliable witnesses. 
Let us see by what kind of evidence is the popular idea 
of god sought to be proved. Now, our personal obser* 
vation certainly does not prove it. There is no -one 
who has actually perceived a pure Spirit, and God is 
certainly said to be a pure Spirit. Besides, pure Spirit is 
not endowed with sensible qualities which alone are 
perceivable by the senses. It is, idle to talk of private 
intuition!:, since there is no kind of a god v.'hose devotees 
have not claimed to know him through intuition. Bc> 
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sides, as stated in the very first lecln re, Jf vague, convic* 
tions of men could be substituted for sound reason^, 
philosophy and science' might as well begin to 'pack'ofT.-- 
The extreme absurdity of the intuitive theory is evi- 
dent from the fact that these erratic ‘flashes of' native 
wit prove, on careful examination', to be of -tlie nature- 
of pure self-deluding assurances born of a faith .that is 
at once over-zealous and unreasoning. ' 


With respect to testimony*, also, it is evident that' 
no one is entitled to speak from personal knowledge. 
For he who would give evidence of the existence of • a.’ 
pure Spirit must have seen Him himself; but this- is 
impossible, as already seen. We are thus left witltN the 
scriptural text as the only kind of evidence that might, 
be admissible, provided that the scripture- wlulch is' 
supposed to- prove the being of a Supreme Being pro^" 
ceed from an Omniscient God and also that it be a 
true record of what such a-- Teacher said on the point'. 
Now, none of the scriptures that are deemed, to ' prove 
the being of a creator, or providence, is, ' or cain ' be, the 


work of an Omniscient Teacher. They are inytliologi- 
' cal in nature,, and betray their finite ' hunian origin, at 
every turn, For< the one simple .reason that suflices'..tp 

establish.their iiunian authorship is to be' fouiid in the 

fact that their authprs failed to see the ' amount of mis- 
understanding, hatred -and..blooas.hed -that was sure, to 

flow .from mythological conceptions . passing ' current as 

. Teacher, mstructing humanity for .their good must .b 
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presumed to have foreseen that the disguising of the 
basic principles of triitli in mythological masks would 
make the Mahomedan, the Jew, the, Christian, the 
Hindu and all others fly at one another's throat, so that 
lie must be accused of having deliberately planned the 
pillage, vandalism and carnage that have been wrought . 
in the world in the name of religion and god. I am 
sure no theist will be willing to attribute to his god 
all this. 

The true characteristics of the Word of an Omnis* 
cient Teacher are given in the JUttfna Karanda Stava- 
haebaro as follows : 

(1) It proceeds from a Tirthamkara, of whom 
there are onl)' 34 in each cycle of time (uf 
countless millions of year's) ; 

(2) It cannot he over-ridden in disputation ; 

(3) It cannot be falsified by perception, inference 

or testimony ; 

(4) It reveals the nature of things as they exist ; 

(5) It is helpful to all souls — human beings, 
animals, and all others ; and 

(6) It is potent enough to destroy all fur ms of 

* falsehood. 

The creed of Mercy and Troth (science) enunciated 
bj' omniscient ' lips ’ is the true Word of God ; for mercy 
(and not sacrifice) i.« itclpful to aU, and scientific truth 
is alone endowed with the other qualincattons enurttc* 
rated under heads two to six. And the absolute accuracy 
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• i'' 

of reveiiled truth is fully guaranteed by the. omniscience . 
of the Teacher which is alUembra'cing in its . scope/ ' It ; 
is no use looking out for these attributes in' mythological-, 
compilations ; they are mote lilcely to.be met ''with in.^' 
the scientific SiddMttta of jainism. Ifthe theists of the ; 
diverse creeds would but pause to ponder over- the " 
differences about the attributes, funletions, connections v 
and doings of their respective Godhead, \ they /would 
not be long in arriving at the conclusion that /the god: 
who is said to be the Father of Jesus cannot possibly ' 
be the same as the Allah of Islam or ilie Ishvara of, t\ie .’ 
Hindus who deny having any such thing as 'a son,.: 
Neither can the god of the Arabs, who • claim ‘ to' 
have had a direct revelation on the ' subject, be, , 
the same divinity whose followers .deny the very fact' 
of revelation in Arabia and Palestine. *. In tbd^fe 
circumstances, it is idle to talk of revelation; what would ' 
be more profiting would be to work -out ' the natufh '^of. ' 
the different Bibles and Gospels with a vievy to get at 
their real teachings on the lines, already laid 'down 'in ’ 
these lectures. As a matter of fact, what . has' - already ' 
:^en said is more than sufficient to disprove'-tlie 'ail^a/ 

; '«dstein^ of -tlie- 
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Joseph McCabe who was an ordained clergyman of the 
Christian church for a very long time has to say on the 
subject. 

*'Tfae men and women o£ oar time*', writes Mr. McCabe, 
*'ace not inacb interested to the God of hatare. A cold 
inteWiseoce, that {aehiong atoms and f-tsrs and flowers, 
and leaves men to their own imperfect device^, is not 
qaile tiie Gad Christianity led them to expect. Whete is 
the God who coonts tite hairs of enc hear], and marks the 
fall of sparrows, and loves men above all his works? 
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cleat trace of the action of G63 in the, human older. He- 
leapi pcoaeionally at legends like that of the angels at' 
Uons, or the miraolea of Lonrdes, which do not- snrviye 
enquiry, bat he is, oa a rale, pained to find that the 
haman order is preoisely that in which the finger of God 
cannot be clearly traced. He marmnra that God works 
aecretly, anbtly, in the dim depth of .the mind, .that he 
has given men *f tee will* and mnst respect it; that perhaps 
the highest from of kindness is to let a man grow strong 
by himself. Behind all these nervons apologies ia‘'fho 
blank perception that the God bo sees so clearly' in 
snnsels and roses and birds of paradise cannot be definite- 
ly traced ony where in the life of man. * ' Gas* anything 
happened {n this generation, anywhere on earth, ip 'which 
one can plansibly trace the finger of God? le' there any 
evebt in this whole long record of man's career iii which 
<we dettot it? 'Where is the event that we cannot satis- 


factorily resolve into its natnral canses? Ifis this don'bt' 
that, the war has clinched.. It was not as if men did- 
not need assistance. 'Wbat.an agonising record is' that 
of onr raoel Hundreds .-and thousands of years were spent 
by primitive man. in stumbling through the ’ horrors of 


..... “ ow»HBtiOn. Then 

.ais ciyilisatidn;wa 8 ,B 0 imperfoot, aud retained so many 

" misery, were still.' the lot of 

.mj hona,. Even to,day. we gaze almost helpiesely npon 

■ poverty, -the crimes, the narW 

^de and etnntednatnres which darken our' life, ' AvA. 

®yCB* IB pQftOOO&^S tMltt - ' *1> 'l* • ' * • ■ ' • 

. • . hat God, -oermKt«ii ‘ ““?•,* ••.~®o**S'oub writers say 

' .Vnbtivemitter!ri!tt?s. woount. of L. The ’ 

phnlBhmint of the crud^f P^miasion' ieslill. vindictive 
• ' .-»\»»ecradeit order. LWhat^onld yoti think' 
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o£ the parent \rho woald atand br and aeo bis daaghter 
groniy ontraged, while folly able to prevent it? And 
wonld yon bo reconciled if the father proved to yon that 
his daughter had oifended hia dignity in aomo way?” 
— —(The Banktnptoy of Beligion, pp. 30-34), 

1 think Mr. McCabe leaves nothing for me to add ^ 
against the notion of a Providence ruling over the world. 

I shall, therefore, now proceed to examine the idea of 
G^d as a creator. 

Now, the argument by which Theology seeks to 
establish its proposition— -that there is a world-maker 
— consists in an analogy between a , watch and the 
world ; you cannot have a watch without a watch maker 
neither can you have a world without a world-maker! 
This is all that there is of logic in the theologian’s case ; 
and tins also is but very poor logic in itself ; for ana* 
logy is no argument, as every logician knows. We have 
seen in our second lecture that a vydpti (an universally 
true logical relationship) is needed to found a syllogism 
upon. It is certainly not an universal truth that all things 
require a maker. What about the food and drink that 
are converted in the human and the animal stomach 
into urine, faeces and iiUh ? Is this the work of a god ) 
There are other forms of filth which are made in the 
' body,' 1 shall never believe that a god gets into the hum.in 
or animal stomach and intestines and there emfdoys 
himself in the manufacture, storage and disposal of filth. 
Now if this * dirty work* is not done by a god or go«i. 
dess, but by the operation of different kinds of elements 
and things on' one another, in. other words, if bodily 
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products be the result of purely physicnl ‘and chemical 
processes going on in the stomach', intestines, -and the < 
like, it is absolutely untrue to say that it is a rule in- 
nature according ta which everything -must have, .'a - 
maker or manufacturer. The argument is ,alsq' Self* - 
contradictory with respect to the maker ' of .that sup- 
posed vvoi Id-maker of ours, for, on the supposi^tion 
that everything must have a maker, we should have 
a maker of that ‘ maker, . and another maker of this ' 
maker's maker and so forth I There is no emape 'from < 
this difficuUj^ encept by holding that the \vorld-maker’ 
is self-existent. But if nature could produce an '* un- 
made ’ maker, there is nothing surprising in its produc- 
ing a world that is self-sufficient and capable -of pro- 
gress aud^ evolution. ThLs simply means .that, if; a ' 
creator can be supposed to exist without having been' 
created *iy any one, it involves no ' violation. , of the. ‘ 
canons of logic^or laws of thought ,to posit a world which . . 
is eternal and indestructible. ' ' . • - ' 


We have seen- that both the souls an?!, the .ultimate 
units ‘pf matter, whether they be-called atoms or any-" 
thing ..else,; are* ‘devoid of . parts and indestructible.. 
,-N,either. cpuld they have -been manufactured, in.' ariy 

way, for they contain, no elements which mi^ht be said 

to have- been 'put together. - The case with spirits, which 

are termed souls in .their, impure stale (notice the' dis- 
lmcyon;tet^,„ a„d b6dy..:arawo‘^y -St 

lauljin. l TlK^alomauy. v. 23 ) is, rtilr.-inojo, sWliing, 

.for th«r .nppo„.( p,,k.r 8 also a re Spirit. How J 
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spirU be eternal in one case and a created article—a 

product cx itihilo, in the fullest sense of the phrase 

in 'all' others ? 1 think this marks the limit of absurdity 
in metaphysics. 

Whence the rewards and punishments for the deeds 
and misdeeds of individuals, then ? . Whence, indeed, if 
not from the very agency that S'! responsible for the 
punishment of him who sitting on tJie tree>trunk would 
strike -at its root ? 
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pfbty and self-denial is, likewise, affected, -literallyi -by 
bis virtue. He generates forces tbat'will lead; to bappy. 
prosperous conditions, an attractive healthy ', body .apd' 
exalted status, and, on the complete separation .of bis 
soul from matter, finally, also, to nirvanai • No 
or magistrate is needed for all this f the ' properties and; 
functions of differeht substances suffice^ fully for the 
rewarding and punishment of souls. ’ 

If the theologian would but pause to ask himself: 
how a god created the world or a.warded punishments 
and rewards, he would perceive the untenability : of toe> 
position taken up by him. ’ ' • ' 

• i * ' • » 

For the God of theology is pure Effulgence of Spirit < 
and has no 'hands with which to compound elements. 
together and manufacture things, or condition the cir-. 
cumstances of man. B?siJes, Godhood is the perfection 
of holiness, and cannot be deemed to. find it agrebable 
work to be^ constantly engaged , in . the ' formation 'of 
men and animals with his hands in .{such unholy places 
as 'some of the wombs obviously must be.' But -there i^s 
- just one more.Ioop'hole of escape here left -Joexotericism, 
and that is 'the analogy of the soul’s own activity. I now 
imagine him to say that as the soul 'moves its - physical, 
bodily limbs', though it has no hands and ' feet itself, in 
the same' way_ iwe should think of the actions of a 
creator.- Even here the important fact - is ignored tnal 
analogy is ho argument ! But .even the analogy itself. is 
not sound in . this ‘instance because it' ignores the 
most striking feature of. the distinctibn between ah 

i 1 “ • * 
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unredeemed soul and God which consists in this that the 
former is literally tied to the bars and levers of 
movement in the physical body, through two inner 
bodies of fine matter, while the latter is altogether 
mukta, i. c„ free from alt kinds of ties and bonds and 
from all sorts of subtle and gross bodies. Because ' 
of its . being thus tied to the nerves, and through 
them, to tiie muscles of the hands and legs, every move* 
ment of the soul is immediately communicated to the 
bodily limbs. A pure Spirit, such as the creator is said 
to be, is not lied to ‘anything in this or in any other 
manner and consequently cannot move any one's hands 
or feet. Apart from this, assuming even for the sake of 
argument, that there is a creator who is tied to the world 
in the manner of an unredeemed soul, his movements 
will be always infructuous, in the absence of a hand to 
grasp, to mix and to manufacture, so that he will be 
really able to make nothing. 

We have seen that the attribute of holiness associated 
with God is utterly incompatible with the creative 
activity attributed to him. But is his perfection in 
iesp:ct of happiness aiA’ the less incompatib'e with his 
constant engagement as a maker and creator? We know' 
now that perfect h.appiness is possible only on perfection 
in rcininciatiob. so tiiat he v;h'> has not a spare moment 
to himself from one end of eternity to the other cannot 
possibly be regarded as happy. 

I have no time to pursue this theme any further in 
this lecture here; hut there is just one 'argument which 
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settles the whole point if any one v?ould’bUt reflect 
dispassionately; and it is this that in respect of Its pro--, 
perties and functions one spirit is like any other spirit, so 
that if creatire activity be a function of one spirit' it rnnst ■ 
also be a function of every other spirit. "Every soui 
v/ould then be endowed with creative aciivnty, . which is 
not the theologian’s case by any means. , , 

All these and greater difHcuIties than these has the 
theologian created for himself by adhering to the dead 
letter of the text. 

I shall cite here some of tlie holy texts expressive of ■ 
divine attributes from different scriptures. / . • ' 

(1) *‘J create evil” (Isaiah, xlv. 7.) « , 

(2) '‘TPhorefore 1 gave' them^tatates that were not good; and 
fadgtoeuls whereby they shonld not live” (Eaekicl, xs. 
26 ). 

(3) "It repented the Lord that he had .made man on earth 
and it grieved him at bis heart” (GenesiB, iv. 6). 

(4) “I the Lord thy God am a jealons God, visiting the 
iniquity of the fathers npon the children nnto the third 
and fourth generations of thqpi that hate me” (Dedt. 

' v.9> ‘ 

(5) " Shall there be evil in a city; and the Lord have nol 

doneit” (AmoSjIlI.O)? • 

(6) "'Ho cast npon them tlie Cerceness of his. anger, .wratliy- 
,and indignaliCn, and ' ttonble, , by Bonding evil, angels 
among them. He made a way to .his anger- y he spared 
not their sonL from death, but gave their life -ovtr to- 
the pestilence” (Psalms, luviii, 49—30). 
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The above are from the Holy Bible. 

Turning to Al. Qut’an, we find : 

(1) “ Whnlevcr tuiEfoTlane bcfnltclh yon is root yon by 
God " fCbop. xJH). ■ ' 

(S) *' We Iinve cienlct! for bell luiny of the jiuns ond men 
(Chop. slv. 180). 

(3) “ He wiiom God etiolt cense to err phail have no dircc* 
lion ” (chap, xiii 33). * _ 

(4) God loiMeadeth wliom itc will and whopi he will bo 
{;nidetli ” (chnp. sri. 1?5). 

(5) “ The word which hns proceeded from me ma<>t neec.e* 
anriiy be fainilcd when I said, ^'Verily, I will fill IioII 
with jinns and men aUo;;elUcr ” (Sara Sljda). 

The Hindn Scripture also has it ; 

“Ho makes whorasower ho wiahe" lo ls.\d np (tom IbcpJ 
worlds, do ^ood deeds: and m'tkrs I>tm wliotn he wishrs 
to lod down (roai lhe»s worlds, do bad deeds ” (Ksnrh. 
UP. Hi. 8 ;SS;*.p 212) 
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you have read Huxley's works, but in one ,6£ tliem'bt 
■has some very pertinent observations to’ make on 'ou 
■subject. He writes (see “Science and Hebrew . ,>T,radi 
tion,“p. 258);— 


“ In my opinion it is not the quantity bat thd''qnBiUy,,o' 
persons among whom the attribates of divinity are distri 
bated,' which is the serions matter. If the divine?migh 
is associated with no higher ethical attribnl’es than tbosi 
which obtain among ordinary men ; if the. divine' intelll 
gence is sapposed to be so imperfect that it cannot eel 
the oonseqnences of its own contrivances ; if the soperna'. 
powers can become fnrionsly angry with the oreatarei 
of their omnipotence and, in their seoBelesB wrath, destroy 
the innocent along with the gnilty ; or if they can abiow 
fhemselres to 'be as easily placated by presents ond fetosi 
flattery as ony oricatai or occidental despot ; if, in'; short, 
they are only stronger than mortal men and no better, 
then sorely, it is time. for ns to' look somewhat closely 
into their oredendals, and to accept none but conolnsiye 
evidence of their existence,'’ ' . 


•I do not think it is necessary for me -to belabour ‘the 
point; any -further; .it- is -evident tliat the error -in' this 
instance also is rooted in tlie misinterpretatioh of ^thef 
scriptures which in the cases' examined are'all mythb* 
Ic^ral.withodt a siiigle ' ixcelptlon.’ • 1 shall presenUy 
^plSin tehat is the>propit signlficanc. • of the. Idea, ' but 

««* i“*»nce 

.41.e.g«ce or favoor of aaottust'. Js thd' means if d,I,W- 
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«nce from bondage and transmigration. St. Paul tea- 
ches : 

" The epirit Ugelt bearetb witneg* with ont eplilt that we ate 
the children of God : and if ohildren, then heirs of God, 
and joint-heirs with Christ, it so be that wo suffer with 
him, that we may also bo glorified together.*'— Bomans 
Tiii. 16 — 17 . 

Again in 2 Timothy ii. fi — 12 he writes : 

" If we be dead with him, we shall also live with him ; if 
wo suffer, wo shall also reign with him.” 

• In 2 Cor, iv. 10 he writes : 

“ Always bearing abont in the body the dying of the Lord 
Jesns, that the life also of Jeanr might bo made manifest 
in onr mortal flesh.*’ 

It is the grace of the Messiah within which is impli- 
ed in the doctrine of Grace, not the favour of a friend 
at Court. For well does Mahomed say in the Holy 
•Qur’an:- 

»* Dread the day wherein one sonl shall not laafeo satisfaction 
for another son! ; neither sliall any inlcrc-ierion be accept- 
ed from tiieni, nor shail any compensation be received, 
neither sliall they be helped " (Sora itsqr). 

No Sonl shall aeqnire any merits or demerits bnt for itself ; 
and no hardened eoni shall bear the harden of another ** 
(Sara Aoam). 

In the Neiv Testament, too, jesus says with reference 
to himself ; — 

(1) "Ifyou love roc, keep my commandments ” 
(John, xiv. 15). 
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(2) ' “Why call me lord. Lord, Mid do not the, . 

things ivbich T say ** (Luke, yi. 46). ' ' ■ ^ 

(3) “And he that taketh not his cross,' and 
follov/eth after me, is' not worthy- of - me-' ■ 
(Matt. X. 38) 

(4) "And I seek not mine oivn giory” (John, , 

viii. 50). • . 

(5) "Except ye repent, ye siiall all likewise 

perish" (Luke, xiii. 3). ' . • . 

(6) “Tiie blessed are they that hear the word'of- 

God and keep it" (Luke, xi. 28). - > 

As for Hinduism, it has always' taught that salvation--, 

was to be had jiy knowledge and works, but not by the ' 
favour or grace of another. Wherever you find '.grace: 
referred to in this connection in the scriptural text,.ydH‘- 
will find it to bear reference to the ii'i-dwelling^r3ivii)ity>i 
of the soul itself, tiiough the true -significancy of words; 
is more likely to be concealed by the e’mploynient of a; 
mystic and mystifying symbolism,, as a setting. •' ^ , 

In very truth, Omniscience, 'Immortality and Joy are 
the riatiiral attributes of the''sdul itself ; hence there ■ 
.can be no ‘,obtaiiiing them from without. ‘ They bave.^ 

: to be brought out 'from within by the removai ofjm-, 
puriries,- not to b® acquired ' by .purchase dr ‘ otherwise 
rom another. The bonds, even, - that debar us from 
■«^»e realisation of. these inborn,' inherent- perfectiobs: 
ours are not destructible otherwise, than by.bne’s. 

t 
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with the acquisition of these Igbdhis that the ooctrine* 
of grace is associated, for they cannot be acquired by 
study or argument or instruction. They are themselves 
necessary for the serenity of disposition and - clarity 
of mind without which truth cannot be distinguished 
from untruth or be acceptable to the soul. Hoiv, thehj- 
, can they be acquired ? By grace and grace , alone ; that 
is to say by the soul itself becoming invested ’by. the 
element of grace. The grace of anyone else will not 
do ; every soul must manifest that most auspicious of 
the divine attributes in its own being. And the only 
way for the acquisition of grace is the practising of the 
divine virtues of forgiveness and merc}\ Here- it is 
that the true value of the doctrine ot ahimsd (n on-injdr>- 
ing any form of life) is realised, for refraining from 
killing and maiming or otherwise injuring others is thw 
true scope of forgiveness and mercy. Those' who practise- 
ahimsd, therefore, are alone entitled to -obtain ntKvada^ 
for they shall speedily acquire divine grace that shall ■ 
put an end to their transmigration. / ' '•* ' 

« ^ ' 

■' The doctrine ’of grace, thus, itself- teaches, a. very. 

different thing from what ft is . supposed * to do. As for 
the idea of absorption in God, that is clearly a mystic- 
teaching, implying no more than- the acquisition of thw 
.status and diyjnity o^ .Godhood.' ‘ For there-’can be no; 
-merger of two or- more 'real .entities into oiie knother 
By any possibility. p,e analogy of the absbrptidn bf 
• a drop in the sea is-beside the..point, ind actually proves 
..the opposite of that which itjis intended-to ^Irove/ slkbe 
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the sea is bat a collection o£ drops, so that the additional 
drop only goes to increase the number of those already 
there. 

Some say that it is the vision of Ishvara which 
they seek. These are also mystics, wlio have' taken the 
metaphorical expression of their predecessors in a literal 
sense. For the vision or contact of another cannot 
possibly afford anything more tlian a passing sensation 
which is as different from true happiness as chalk from 
cheese. As a matter of fact, true joy is an attribute 
of the soul, and becomes an actuality of experience the 
moment one gives up the idea of extracting it' from 
things outside his own seif. Therefore, so long as we 
try to extract it from objects external to our own self, 
so long as we expect to obtain it from an Ishvara or 
an Ishvara’s vision, it cannot coipe into manifestation. 
And what are we to think of'a being who promises to 
grant boons to his worshippers in lieu of their worship?- 
Can he be full and perfect in himself? Xo, certainly 
not, else why tfesire to be worshipped ? He cannot even 
be a true friend to his devotees, for ail the favours that 
any outside agency can confer on tiie soul must fait 
under the class of cpithumetic or sensual pleasure (that 
is to say -the pleasure that is enjoyable or enjoyed 
througli the senses) which is tiic forbidden fruit. 

I think liere also it is evident that the entire con- 
fusion has resulted from a misinterpretation of the 
language of our scriptures. I shall now proceed to 
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explain wiiat the idea of God represents ' in mystic 
script. 


The Persian word for God is hhuda, which' Is ' a • 
descriptive appellation, ^and means the self-existent.- ' 
This, no doubt, bears reference to Spirit or Life that is 
its own source and eternal. The word Jehovah (moire 
correctly, Jahvveh) also literally means the Living Reality • 
(see tile Lost Language of Symbolism, vol. i. p. 302J. 
This is in complete harmony with the nature, of, .Life, 
which, as we liave seen, is fully divine, Jehovah himself 
said : 

“ That thou mayest love the Lord Ihy Qod, and 'that tboh' 
mayeat cleave unto him : for he is thy life, aud the length 
of thy daye...*’ (Deat sxs. 20). 


Jesus, too, says : ' . 

t I , 

“ I am the reenrrectio'ta and the life ” (John, si. 26)» 

St. Paul also refers to. Christ "who is life’? in his 
Epistle to the Colossians (chap. iii. 4 ). " • 

The most significaut name of God is " f am.” This ' 
is common to Hiiiduism, 'Zoroastrianism, Judaism and 
Christianity. • - 

• • ’ < 
says the Isavasya-Upanisbad (mantra 16), which means 

Cl mu Ml — . ' 
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This is the text of the great ineffable name of God, 
Sohatn Asm! (I am tliat I am), according to Madhva 
{Ibid. Intro). 

In the Hormuzd Yasht it is recorded : — 

“ Then spake ZarAthashlra : Toll me then, 0 Pore AhnramaS' 
da, the name wliioli is thy greatest, best, fairest and 
which is the most cfficaciood for prayer. 

"Thns answered Ahnra Mazda: My first name is Ahmt 
(I nm)...ODd my twentieth is Ahmi yad Ahmi Mazdao 
(I am that I am, Mazda).”— Liang's Essays on The 
Psreis, p. 195. 

Ahura^ as Dr. Spcigel opines (see the Fountain-head 
of Religion, p. 73), is identical with Jehovah and means 
the Lord o£ Abu (Sanskrit Asu=«Life). As for Juda- 
ism, the Book of Exodus in the Old Testament of the 
Holy Bible records the following signiHcant dialogue 
between Jahweh and Moses : , 

« And tooBCs said unto God, Behold, when I como unto tho 
children of Israel, end shall say unto them. The God of 
yonr fathers hath sent me onto yon ; and they shall say 
unto me, \7hat is his name ? What shall I say onto 
them ? 

•I And God said onto Moses, I AM Tn.\T I AM : and he said. 
Thns ehalt thoo say nnto tho children of Israel, 1 AM 
bath sent me nnto yon ” (Exodos, iii. 13-14). 

Lastly, Jesus also refers to I AM in the mysterious 
expression which Chrisiiaus find it so difHcult to ex- 
plain : 

Before Abraham was 1 am ” (John, vlii. 58). 


30 
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The context in which this is given is a disputation 
between Jesus and certain of the Jews. The -fornier in 
bis usual parabolic way declared : — 

“ Tonr fotber Abraham rejoiced to see my day : and ho saw 
it, and was glad.” 

'What followed is thoa deacnbcd by John; — ' - 

Then said the Jewa nn^ him, I'hod ort not yet, fifty yean 
old, and boat thOn seen Abraham ? 

“ Jeans said onto them, Verily, verily, I say onto yon, Before. 
Abraham was I am ** (John, viii. 66*58.) 


If you simply treat the term ‘ I am* • as it was in-, 
tended to be treated, namely, as a noun, ■ the name ‘of" 
God, that is Life, you will avoid , the difficulty which 
others have felt in connection with this mysterious', 
utterance of Jesus. It would then simply read 
‘ I AM ’ was before Abraham. 


And this is certainly very much . to the point. . 
Do you now perceive the nature', of ’ -Divinity. ? 
His name is I AM', a.. 'most .appropriate ‘des- 
criptive _ appellation of Life or Being,-.’ 'which truly 
if. ..Suppose you were desirous of pfersonifying Life 
an anthropomorphic deity, and asked it •''to describe, 
itself and to.find -for itself a name' that was expressive 
of its< functions: do you. .thiok it could' describe -itself 
moreaccuratclyor'i,, a^Uer way., than by saying' I 
ap he who IS,’. I. e., *.I am that am,’ pr simplyias^ I am ’? 

..iD l)us round about rw .to tlie old scionlifit fotaaia of 
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Religion : with reference to the nature of the essence of 
being, the jivd/man ( ordinary soul) js . the same as the 
Fararaiitman (God). 

Amongst the Muslim names of God also we find Al- 
Haiy (The Living), ^1 Qaiyum (The Subsisting), As — 
Samad (TheElernal), ANAwwal (Tlie First) and AI-Akhir 
(The Last). • The last two of these names are the same as 
Are given in the Book of Revelation in the Bible (chap, 
i, 8), where it is said : 

•• I am Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the ending, 
aaitli the Lord, which is, and which wea, and which is to 
come, the Almighty.’* 

The same is recorded in the Book of Isaiah : 

■ '* I am the Grst, and 1 am the last, and beside mo there is no 
God ” (chap. xliv. 6). 

This is repeated in several places (sec Isaiah, xlviii. 
12 in particular}. In Sura Zariyat it is said : 

V 1 am in 3'oar indiridanlity, bnl yon do not see.” 

What else is there which is in our individualitv and 
^ * 

•divine except Life itself? 

% 

The true interpretation of the text of John viii. 
5$, which must be Iquite clear by this time, is that 
the soul is Immortal and has existed from all 
eternity in the past. Hbncc it existed also in the day of 
Abraham. Jesus might as well have used the language 
of the Bhagavad Gita in answering the Jews: 
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“ Nor at any tinso was I ooti nor tboiii nor these '.princes of 
men, nor verily ehall we ever cease to be,” (Disc^ ii. 12).. 

As regards the statement : “ Abraham rejoiced to see 
my day, and lie saw it, and was glad," it is clear, especial- 
ly with reference to the words “ my day,” that- the . 
allusion is to the glory appertaining to the status of a- 
‘ son of God,’ but not to Jesus whose " day " could be 
seen by Abraham only if it were possible to annihilate 
the lotig centuries which sepatated them from, each 
other. Where we go wrong is in trj‘in,g to idolise a living 
or imaginary being — whether he be Krishna, Jesus or 
anyone else — in.>-tead of idealising the hi essioJi^ or Jina, 
(The Conqueror), as He is termed in Jainism, Idealatry^ 
I repeat, is the path of Salvation ; idolatry will only Weep 
us entangled amongst stones 1 St. Paul claimed no higher 
merit even in the resurrection of Jesus. He distinctly 
says ; ’ . 

'* Bat if there be no reearrection of the dead, then is Christ 
not’risen” (1 Cor. xv. 13). - ■ 

This is -repeated a few verses later in a still more 
uncompromising spirit : 

“ For If the ,deBd rise not, then is Christ not tiseiT’- (1 Cor. 

XV. 16). , 

The fact is that-we have uitery deluded oursOlyes 
^ith false notions about, the personality of 'Jesus,- and 
have therefore failed to understand the true teaching of 
Keligion. To Paul s mind the resurrection p'f Jesus wrfs 
a- corollary .from "the /aa of the " rising of' the dead/^ 
not the basis for the ' inference of their rising. Christ 
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tfi thus the Ideal of Life appearing! in the isystic garb 
of the Jews, as much as Krishna is the same Ideal in 
a Hindu setting. The original at . the back of all 
these mythologies is the real Conqueror, the true 
/iua, or Tirthamkara, The last of the Jinas is 
ParamAtman Mahavira, who realised the inherent Divi- 
nity and Perfection of Life in His own Worshipful 
Self, and who taught the Path of Perfection, along lines 
of scientific thought, to others. He ivas preceded in this 
cycle of time by 23 other Holy Ones whose worshipful 
Feet have left indelible impressions on the sands of 
time for us to walk on. The first of these Holy Para- 
mutmans is Rishahha Deva whose very name is the 
.symbol of r/^ar/i/a in the oldest mythology (the Vedte) 
of the world. His distinguishing mark, tiie bull, is also 
an emblem of (iftarmtt (religion). 

?T5ir TTserCT f^T tgurt; 

, • vruTTPim n 
" - - 3fTTir SvPJI? ♦ 

tTTKTgns’ tje * *5^ 11 

’!3T?r n 
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name from Bbarata son of Bisbabha” (BUB., vpi, i. 
pp. 205, 207, 210 and 213). Mr. Iyer’s comment bn 
Jthis is as follows : 

" The name Bisbabha constantly mentioned as referring to’tbe , 
father of Bbarata, signifies Dbarma nsnally described, ae', 
a bnlHn tbe-Paranae’* (Ibid. p. 213V 


According to Stimad Bhagavata, Rishabha DeVa, 
was the son of Nabfairaja by Maru Devi, and Bharata ' 
was bis son. This is in agreement with the Jaina tradfi- , 
tion*. Thus, all these works on Hindu mythology 
dehnitely show that in- personifying Dharjna foy the ’ 
requirements of their mythological teaching, the minds • 
of the r-rf^soCom posers of these ingenious symbols ■ 
naturally went back to Rishabha Deva, as tlie 'first.- 
Tirthamhara and founder of Dliarma. The bull is the 
mark by which the images of Paramfitman Rishabha. 
are distinguished from those of the other Tirthamharot 
in the Jaina Temples, and itJs therefore - not at all sur-- 
prising (hat the bull sbo'uld also be associated with ' 
Dharina in the symbolical language of Hind,u. .mytbo- 
logy. " v' ' 


As implied in the passage from St. Paul, already 
quofed—^Forifthe dead -rise not, then is ■ Christ not 
^risen” (1 Cor. xv. i6)--souls have been ahvays obtain* '. 

ing resurrection from the dead and attaining nirvana^' 
but tlie Ttri/iatn^tfis are only 24 in each cycle.' They 
are the greatest of all living beings and attain. to the . 
most exalted Supreme Status on accbunt of having ' 
evolved out the following . auspicious characterisiics, 1 . 
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the highest degree ot excellence, in their previous life 
or lives : 

(1) purest faith, 

(2) devotion to tiie three>fo1d mdtffa fpath) and 
to those who follow it, 

(3) -observance of vows, 

(4) studj*, 

(5) constant attachment to dharma and detach- 
ment from the world, 

(6) renunciation, i. e. possession-Iessncss, 

(7) itipas (ascftici«!m), 

(8) sddhti’SamMki (self-contemplation), 

(9) service of all beings, especially of tite saints 
and true-beliei*crs, 

(10) idcalittry or devotion to the Tirthamkara^ 

(11) devotion to the achaiya (head of saints), 

(12) devotion to spiritual teachers {upddftyayas), 

(13) devotion t«» scripture (f, r., study of the 
scriptural text v.'ith great icsoect and venera- 
tion for the Word of God), 

(14) observance of rules of conduct prescribed by 
the scripture, 

(15) the spreading of the Troth and living up to it 
oneself, and 

(16) alTection, lil:e that of a cov.- foi her calf, for all 
those who are pnisning the right tndrga ( path ). 
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The effect of the merit acquired, by these ^uhha 
, (auspicious) is the obtainment of the. highest 

status as a Tifthamkara. The Tirthawika>ra is a man , of 

whom vve may say in the words of the prophetic 'author 

of the Apocalypse : 

“1 am he that livethi and was dead, and, belioM, I.am alive 

for ever, more. Amen; and have the keys of hell and of 

. death** (chap. i. 18 ). • ' 

# 

Tirthatnharahood Is obtained on the manifestation 
of omniscience as a result of the destruction of the ; 
knowledge-obstructing ‘bushel’ (jitdita^avarana^^ cover 
on knowledge) from the soul. ? . 

The Tirthamkara is free from (i) hunger, (2) thirdt, 
(3) senility, (4) disease, (5) birth, (6) death, (7) fear, - (8)- 
pride, (9) attachment, (10) aversion, (ii) infatuation or ' 
delusion, {iz) worry, ( 13^ conceit, (14) hatred, (15) uneasi- 
ness, (16) sweat, (17) sleep and ( 18) surprise, -Deva's and 
men assemble to worship Him; His speech is- like the. 
"voice of many waters” (Rev. i. 15), that, can be. heard 
for a great distance • and is termed [ina-bani (the , 
Voice of God) or S'ntfi (Revelation), His" countenance 
, is resplendent like' a thousand/ suns shining in one 
place ; His feet resemble "fine brass, as if" they - 
burned in a .furnace,*^ His eyes, a "flame of fire” (Rev. i.'. 

A perfect embodiment, of mercy, 'He preaches' 
dkannd to the blessed amongst i/irsrnr and men and others, 
prior to Iiis entering nirvana, when " the i complete 
separation of . .spirit from . 'matter leaves^, Him as ' pure'- 
SSTulgence of : -Faratnatmanship, faultless,' .deathless,. 
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painless, and avidya-\t&s (ignorance*Iess), and endowed 
with Omniscience, Eternal Bliss, Immortality and Veerya 
(Irresistibility or Uneonquerability). As snch, there is 
no further continuation of Stuii in the absence of matter, 
the medium of sound (speech). The and 

the other Holy Ones who have attained nirvarta have 
no desire to be worshipped by men; nor do they under- 
take to grant boons for a sacrifice or song. They are 
above the reach of desire and want. Their perfections arc 
immeasurabl3' greater than language can praise; Their 
virtues transcend all that can be described by words. 

^ Their worsirip is not idolatry' but idea!atty\ They are 
models of perfection for us to copy and imitate and to 
walk in the footsteps of. 

Such is the description of Divinity* in tite pure langu- 
age of Religion, the Science of ail Sciences. 

I can now imagine you asking the question, I»ov; is 
it that this pluralistic leaching about Gods is not to be 
found in other leligions? But do not be surptised if I 
tell you in repljf that you have not looked for it where 
3*011 ^liould have, and that this is the tint: basis of all 
religions, except of those that have sprung up, like 
mushrooms, in recent times, p»rt*I\* on the error-heap 
of others. These Ust-n.-imcd religions are neither found, 
cd on reveiatton, nor on a pliilosophic inqoir3*, nor even 
on atJ3'tliing like a true insight into the arcana of ancient 
dogma and myth. 1 sliall not, ihcrefoiv, refer to th**m in 
the course of these ■lectures; but leave you to form your 
own opinion about them. Only one observation I need 
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make about them here, and that 'is £hat- in some cases- 
miracles are supposed to have been performed by their 
founders — a fact which in the minds of unthinkingr 
masses is generally associated with divinity or divine 
grace. You will excuse me if I cause any of you pain- 
by saying that 1 frankly disbelieve these modern miracles: 
Some of them have been exposed in works written . by 
Messrs. Maskelyne, Farquhar (‘Modern 'Religious, 
Movements Etc’), Joseph McCabe (“Is Spiritualism^ 
Based on Fraud”) and others. ' ' 


But even assuming them to' be true, which I think- 
would be rather rash to say the least of it, miracles' are 
alleged to have been performed by Hindus, Mahomedans) 
Jainas, Christians, and others, including savages '.and, 
fetish'Worshippers. whom to believe, then ? I thittk the 
true secret of wonder-working in all genuine 'cSses-, 
lies in the development of certain ‘mysterious’ faculties 
of the soul, normally or abnormally , brought t„abou‘t; but 
these are like athletics .-which have nothing to do with 
the beliefs or disbeliefs of men. 


. To revert to the pluralistic conception of Godhead;-. 
Hinduism in . almost all its phases teaches the divinity 
of the soul, and is altogether pluralistic, in form ^and 
belief, so that it is unnecessary to dwell \updii it 'any' 
longer. Amongst the rest. Allah; flie -muslim - name of 
Godi which is in fact -Al-ilah,- is really pluralistic ip':' 
sense. The ‘^ncyclp. - Religion and -Ethics has thd-^ 
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Tlie word Hah (identioai with the eloah of JioV) 

appears from its form to be originally ft ploral, and, in* 

deed, o£ thn earlier scmitio U (Heb. ei) Of lin/r 

itaelC tlio Biblical elobim {a o farther ptaral, of which, 
carioaaly, there appears to be a (race in the Arabic 
vocative of Allah, c/c., illahamma. which the nalivo 
grammariane find the greatest difficalty in explatulng." 

The etjtmologtcal 5fgniBcance of the worrl Gnd is not 

quite clear, but according loathe imperial Dictionary, 

it was applied in Old Norse or Icelandic, the oldest 

of the Scandinavian group of tongues, *' to heathen 

deities (neuter and almost always plural, and afterwards 

changed to gud, to signify God.*' But if lbs etymology 

of the word is not quite traceable, the Bible itself leaves 
« 

no doubt about the pluralit}' of the Godhead. In the 
very first book of the Old Testament Godiiead i.s spoken 
of in the plural. 

•' Bciioid the man has bicomo os ent of «» ” (Gctitris, 

Ki. 22), 

The iMics, no doubt, are mine ; but not l.he rvords 
tiicy emphasize. According to tlie fifth verse of tJie third 
chapter of the book of Genesis Ihe .'crpsn: tempted Kve, 
saying "Ye shall b» as gods,” In the sixili wrec nf the 
$ 2 nd Psalm it is .said : 

“ I h»ve Slid, yc *rc yrnds ; eriil .di of yen «re cliil<5f.'n of 
thtMon BiRlu*’ 

In John X. 33 — 34 jesns saysdnectly with rtfercnce 
to this statement : 



“ Ib it not written in yonr laws, I -said^ ye are- gqda ? l£v 
be called them gods unto whom the word 'of god came, 
and the acriptnre cannot be broken : • , 

“ Say ye of him, whoip the Father 'hath sanctifiedi and sent 
into the world, Thon blaapbemest, because 'I-Baid, 1 am'- 
the son of God ? " 

In Exodus xxii. 28 it is forbidden to revile- the’ 
gods— 

“ Thon shalt not revile the gods, nor cnrse the taler of. thy 
people.-’ ’ 

It is well knoivn that the ancient Jews’ had' their 
teraphim who are thus described in the Imperial Dic-i 
t ionary : 

*' Teraph. A honsehold deity or image reverenbeS by the 
nncient Hebrews. The teraphim seem to have been, 

either wholly or in part of hnman form .'.They' 

appear to hare been reverenced as hnaBeboId gode.’* ••••••••' 

They are menUoned several times in the old Testamratll’ 


Laban, Jacob’s relation, possessed images of such 
* household ’ deities which were carried away by stealth, 
by Bacbel, Jacob’s wife. (Genesis, xxxi. 19), Then 
came God to Laban in a dream (verse 24). Laban next 
■day demanded from Jacob ; “ Wherefore hast thou 
stolen my gods ? " (verse 30}. 

In Hosea (chap: Hi, we are told : — ' ■ 


For the children of Israel Bball abide many days withont 
a king, and withont a prince, and withont a Bacrifice, 
and withont an image, and’ without -an ephod, anc 

withont teraphim.” ' ' ' • 
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But if the Books of the Oid Testament only refer to 
Gods in tile plural in a general way, tlie last book in 
the New Testament, namely, the Apocalypse or Revela* 
tion actually refers to the Titthamkntas and also men* 
lions Their number as four and twenty. The fourth, 
'the Bfth and the sixth chapters of tlie Apocalypse deal 
with the subject and run somewhat as follows 

Chapter iv. 

(1) A door was opened in heaven, and I, John, 
the divine, heard a v«<ice : ‘ come up hither ; I 
will show thee things which must he hctcafter.' 

(2) John was immediately in spirh, and beheld a 
, throne set up in heaven, *' and one sat on the 

throne. 

(31 *' And round .about the throne were four and 
tr/enty seats ; and upon the seals I saw fcor 
and tvventj’ elders sitting, clothed in while 
raiment ; and they had on their heads crowns 
of gold. 

(4) "And out of the throne proceeded light* 
nings and thunderings and voices, and there 
were seven lamps of fire burning before the 
throne which are the seven spirits of God. 

(3) " and in the midst of the throne, and' 

. round about the tlirone, were four beasts full 

of eyes before and behind." 
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(6) Tiie first beast was like a Honi tlie secoad* 
like a calf, the third had the face as a man,^ 
and the fourth was like a flying eagle. 

(7) Each of these' beasts has six wings -which ' 

are full of ej'es, and' they rest not day and 
night, but keep on saying, “ Holy,' holy, holy, ' 
Eord God Almighty, which was, and is, and 
is to come." - , 

, * -* * 

(8) "And when those beasts give glory and 
honour and thanks, to him that sat on the' 
throne, who liveth for ever and ever, 


(9) " The four and twenty elders fall dotyn , before 
him' that sat on the throne, and worship him 
that 'liveth for ever and ever, and cast down' 
their crowns before the throne, sayingj 

(10) " Thou art worthy, O Lord, to receive glory' 
and honour and power : for thou hast .created , 
all things, and for thy pleasure' they are and- 
were created,” 

•Chanter v.. ■ r.' 


.(1) ■" And I saw in the right hand of him' that' sat 
, on the . throne a book written 'within '..and , on 
the backside, and'sealed.'with’-seven' seals. 

(2) " And I- saw, a 'strong angel proclaidi- with; .a 
• loud voice, who is worthy to ' open the book, 

. and to loose -.tile seals'the'rebf?. . “ t j . 

•( 3 ) ."1 And no man .was able to open the * bookr 

. neither to look thereon. ' ' ' ‘ ■ 
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(4) *'And I w'ept much because no man was found 

worthy to open and to read the book, neither 
to look thereon. 

(5) “ And one of the elders said unto me, Weep 

not : behold, the Linn of the tribe of Juda... 
Iiati) prevailed to open the book, and to loose 
the seven seals thereof. 

(-6) "And I beheld in the midst of the throne and 

of the four beasts and in the midsrof the 

o 

elders stood a iamb. 

(7) " And he came and took the book out of the 
riptit hand of him that sat upon the 
throne." 

(8-14) The Lamb is now hailed ivitlj rejoicings 
and blessing by a whole multitude including 
the 24 Elders and tite four beasts, and every 
living being ivishes him blessings, and 

honour, and glory and power. 

Chaptervi. 

The Lamb opens the seals of the book which is 
written inside and at the back and is sealed with seven 
seals, and which he had taken from the right hand of 
him who sat on the throne. ‘ 

Such is the graphic account of lliat “ which must be 
bcrcafter,” wliicii John, the Divine, has Recorded in tite 
Book of Apocalypse. But it is not to be supposed that 
Johu is here narrating a would-be |cei;e ic a woold-be 
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drama on a would-be Judgment Day in ' the futuro. - OF 
what earthly use would it be to us if he did 'that-? The. 
Book of Revelation was not intended for our-mystiB* 
cation, but as a partial lifting, up of the veil .vvhich hung 
over tlie inner secrets of what was known as the “ mys- - 
terie.s ” portion of the secret doings at the divers' lodges 
of mysticism. . 

Tlie narrative is an account of the initiation of tlie 

“ Lamb ” in the Divine Court of Life and in the pre- 
. . ' 
sence of' the four and twenty. Tirthamkai as or Masters, - 

all robed in white and wearing crowns of gold. ' ; , 

The ' one* on the throne is Life itself, without which 
there would have been no court, no jivato be.saved,^no in; 
itiation and no divinity, ^hunder and lightnings are emb' 
lems of Life’s explosiveness, since dead things' move not 
of themselves. The four beasts with eyes in both direc- 
tions are the four classes of living beings, tliat- is those 
whose 1}odies are made of the four different elements pf 
matter, the air-bodied, the fire-bodied, the water-bodied, 
and the earth-bodied, eyes Being symbolical of percep- 
tion or knowledge that is a . function of' Life- and.' 'the 
different beasts representing different elements of mattei 
(see the Key of Knowledge}'. . -Tljc six wings of each 
of these bests'. have a reference ,to the descending' and 
ascending arcs- of time, ciXiedi’avasarpini and utasatpitti 
which are divided into six aras (spokes) each,' in ! wliicli 
the four kinds of* (souls) undergo different kind,! 

of experiences, on account of 'the changes of ..conditions 
The 'seven- lamps of ffre. before tlie throne sighifj 

.. t , ' ' 
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the seven kinds of tapas^ symbolised by the seven 
tongues of Agni in Hindu symbology, and the '* Lamb ” 
is the symbol of excellent harmlessncss (meekness), 
the soul (Jesus) must acquire before it is qualiiied to 
receive the “ book written inside and at the back " from 
the hands of Life. 

The part assigned to the 24 Elders is also emble* 
matic of the relation between Life and Its most glorious, 
manifestations, the Ttrthamkaras. 

The worshipping* of the one on the throne is the 
symbol of the recognition of the Divinity of Life that is 
common to ail the. Perfected Souls. Thus, while true 
divinity appertains to Life, the TirthamKaras are the 
Teachers under whose instruction that divinity is to be 
developed ; for They have attained to the loftiest heights 
of Perfection Themselves. A TitihaniKuira i.® accor* 

f * 

dingly, the most venerable and the most worshipful 
•Teacher. He is called ‘Father or Heavenly leather, not 
because He is the maker of anything or being, but on 
the same ground on which ordinary prie.<;ts and prccep< 
tors are termed father. The doctrine of baptism, or the 

• The ndoralioa ot the “ Lnnih in the Apocslyjw (chip, v. S) 
vhnihrly nieaar the aiioraiion of the wrrId-WTioif, i c„ Ttvi'hf.'ikart, 
the oltj»cl nf wordiip bcicK not any pnrtirnlsr ir.turWnil TrL^jf-r, 
God or mm, b.i; the mtribntrc of Ulrinhy, 'f fnanil in ih- 
Mawfertetten of Life Divine. Fo? wf;*} iiit.i • o/nship ’ ro! in- 
divujcib, to be niSoa cd to pich Mp eramW fr^m ti.rir ttbK«{!;{ 
thf f etata*. ihsl is to r sy the •t'.ribsp* of in 

Pararaeiaio* (God*) which t.hty empire teuercirp }a ptre 
rca^f. 

zt 
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second birth, which is common to most of the Indian,’ 
religions and Christianity is the root-doctrine of the 
idea of |he fatiierhood of the Teacher. 

As said in the Key of Knowledge, 

" It will uot sarpiise modern theology a little to bo told .that 
its error o£ regarding God as a maker is nltimately .trace*' 
able to the notion of the eeoond birth, nrhich......iB'groand' 

ed on the doctrine of baptism, t. e., initiation into tb'e 
seoret scienoe of the eoni. If modern theologians would 
bat reflect on the matter, they wonld not 'be slow'tp', - 
realise that the fatherhood of the clergy, .which _ pfevails 
in almost ail the ancient religions of the world, can'bavp ; 
reference not to the physical body bat to the initiation of, 
thesonlinthe mysteries of the-spiritaal side of Life,. . 
poetioally described as th'e birth of map in,- spirit,, on , 
simply as the second birth. It is with the notion of this -• 
second birth that the idea of the fatherhood of 'the'*', 
clergy is assojiated ; for the guru (spintaal* preceptory^- 
who brings it aboat, and who Is eotitle,d, for that ' reason,', 
to all the respect, if not to greater reverence, - than whdtiw'i, 
dae to the .progenitor of one's physical person, is its canse ' 
or antbor, and mast be desoribed as ' fatb'er *.tp keep op ' 
the metaphor. . ' . ^ 

- , V Kow beoaase the Urthumkara (God) is' the greatest and -the. < 
most worsbipfal paru of., all,' nobody is better- entitled, 
'than He to the title.. This was the original idea; bat' 
when the true teaching of religion was lost sight of in the '• 
andergtoand mazes, of 'mythology; and the conception of 
divinity was teplaocd with erroneoas notions of the latter^ 
day theology, which insists^ on reading, the mystery*" 
langaage of its ‘Boiiptntes in a-literal sense, the parity of 

the original conception- of- theV fatherhood of God alsV, 
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came to bo replaced by the eoareo and andignified notion 
of a maker in tho phyeical sense. That tbo clergy 
sbonld bavo remained nnallectcd by the errors affecting 
divinity, is not EorpriBlng onder the citoamatanccs, and is 
precisely what was to be expected ; for they have never 
passed throngh tho melting.pot of mythology to give 
riee to inisatiderslatiding, thongh maty people are now 
ignorant of tho precise reason why tticy shonld bo addres* 
esd as ' father* and take tho appellation as inertly a term 
of respect'* (chapter vi). 

Certainly, the words 'Heavenly Father* in the mouth 
of Jesus do not'signify a creator, and have no reference 
to the notion of a general or special crea'ion of anything. 

' That notion has been acquired from the outer husk of 
the Old Testament teaciiiug without any regard to its 
real .sigutiicance. In Hinduism, too, the idea of Ishva* 
ra as the creator of the Universe iv a coarsening of the 
real significance of the function of BrahmA, the creator. 
Life itself is the true creator, in rcaiitj', for every; soul 
is the maker of its cwn body and conditions ; but Life 
is, as such, only an aspect of the essence of the soul, 
Brahma is not even a personification of Life, but of the 
httMhi (intellect) that is turned toivards Life. Hence, 
Brahma's creation consists In the spiritual ideas with 
wdiich he peoples the realm of tiie mind, and, as we 
have already seen, it is U»ls creation that Vishnu 
(Z?/r.»f«w) preserves. Mr. K. N. Iyer, has tlic following 
interesting note on the creation of BrahmA in his Per* 
manent History of Bharatavarsha (see vol. i. p. 395) : — 
“The citstica of Er»hm*...„.TiiieiHy mtsBs iht 

of all the wcrldly dosirw, aid the cor-fr-iBiai riiisg of s 
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devotional lendcnoy in tnnn. -Vislina pr.eserveB ' and 
develops the fiudd/ii created ‘by .Brahma/ and' does hot/' 
preserve any other AbsurditieSi Shiva is primarily tlic ' ■ 
onnse o€ Brahma’s otoaiton by his destroyini; the *wor1d> 
ly desires, and, lastly, he is the canso 'of' final' liberation 
by annihilating the good offocts of religions devotion 'and 
practice. Brahma, Vishnn ond BliivOM*... exhaust , ' thn 
religions reqniroments lor the. final emancipation of 
men.” • • , ‘ 


Thus, the real God for the soul is its own Hfe or,^ 
being, that is the soul-substance itself^ vvhich. is the . 
material cause {upddatM karana) of ./the subsequent' 
Godhood, to be evolhed out under instructions from one, 
who has already attained to Godhood, namely,- a Tiit;-'- 
thamkara, the outer Guide and drod.’ . This amounts ■ 
to saying that there is only one real God" for each' 
■soul — its own Self — which is similar in nature , to.. -but.- 
not identical with any other soul whether ‘Eerfectedf' 
1 a Saved One, or -not. ..To this Go"dv'it.',. is:) 
dhioined to cling with aft ifs' might. ’ This'i'is/tht-'. 
ground on which is founded the doctrine of . -'absolute 
unity of God, and man Is warned against- associating 
-any other with this God. If you reflect oh; this,’ you-. 

• will see that there is no giver .^f; Gpdhobd,. 'lb-, 
■mortality;- Bliss and other ' . avtribntes ' - of Perfection., 
•outside the soul itself ;-'fpr. these'.- ate' inherent, in the- 
ionli own nature and parttisr .he /hads from 'aniv-one 
*,”■ : •'■" ■ 'lia ecclnslve unitji tfl 

Ih' Qu^an-.fthaptur xiSij, 

. . assocratea. i>npth.r>i,y i),is Gii j, fite'-.that 
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wtiich falleth from heaven. Besides real God^ 
there are two other kinds of Gods whose worship 
is prevalent in the wot Id, namely the true Masters or 
TirthamkaraSt who are to be idealised as models of 
Perfection for us to take pattern after, and the imagi> 
nary gods of inytliology, which are pure personifications 
of the different aspects of life and of certain other 
abstractions. It is tiie woiship of these mythological 
products of the human imagination that is forbidden and 
is the cause of all kinds of misunderstanding, bloodshed 
and superstition. We shall consider ‘the proper form of 
worship in our next lecture, but before concluding this 
one I must draw your attention to the fact that in 
Zoroastrianism al<o the conception of Ahura Mazda is 
pluralistic. Haug points out with reference to the word 
ahuraanho (see E"«says on The Parsis, p. Ipp, foot- 
note) : — 

" From tlitB QUO may cknily eec that afiura is cot a tiil<} 

confined to the Snprccie being, bat can be eppHcd to men 
ileo.” 

In Yasna xxviii. 9 it is said •. — 

•* With there btianti«.o, 0 Ahcia. may wc never provokn )oar 
wrath. 0 Mftzddi and Ittpht and Biet thenght,...}? at- 
they that ore mightiest to Bdrsnen desire* and I^ominion 
of Blrsfing-*" (Enly ZorctflrianNuj, p, 540). 

The jsame idea underlies the teaching in Va^na It. 
SO, which reads : 

” Ycnr ihall je jnvs ^4. all ye that era cae it* will ; 

with wlipR; r.>ght. Tl'caght. Piety, «td Slssthh 
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(Bte one), according to promise, giving yonr aid wb'en. 
vorsbipped vith reverence.” 

It is even acknowledged that there were .prior true 
religions which were worshipful. ' ■ 

*' And we worship,’’ says Yasna xvi. 3 (^B. yoi. xssi. pp./ 
255-25 3), *< and we worship the former religions of the 
world devoted to righteonsnesS 

* ’ . 'r r 

What is still more significant is that Zoroastrianism , 
mentions the number of Ahuras as precisely four and', 
twenty^ (see Early Zoroastrianism By Moulton, 'pp. 
402efs£^.). Turning to Buddhism, too/ one finds the,; 
same number twenty four also as the, number' df. pre* 
vious Buddhas. Even the number of Babylonian’, 
" counseller-Gods,” we learn from Mr. J. 'M,. Robertson's ' 
interesting compilation, Fagan Christs (v/efie p. 179), wjas 1 
four and twentj', but as little or nothing is known' about”, 
them we cannot draw any certain inference- one way or, 
the other from this otherwise significant number. , ' 

*'.:'.May 8 t thoa [0 Man Ij tise jap theteM.aloog' the path. ' 
made by the Gods, the watery way they opened” (Vendidad, Fargatd - 
***• iii — 0 5 SBB. vol. Iv, p, 227). ' It is interesting to .note that ' 
the etymolo^oal significance of the word tirlhamiara 'is the. JSnder ■- 
of a fordable channel across the sea .(of samsara-transmigratory. ' 
<sondition). 
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Ritual. 

In this lecture we shall endeavour to enquire into 
ihe diHerent forms of worship which have prevailed 
"amongst men. These .may be summed up under the 
following heads : 

(1) Prayer, 

(2) ‘ Sacrifice, 

(3) Pilgrimage, 

(4) Meditation, 

(5) Purification, and 

(6) Tafas, 

We shall take these one hy one to understand their 
real significance. To begin with prayer, which in 
the current sense is only a begging for favours and 
boons from a superhuman being, {*- is evident now that 
there 'ean be no such thing as a prayer*hurcau in nature. 
The stern realities and horrid facts cf the modern Eu- 
ropean v.-ar prove only too eloquently titat there v;as 
none to listen to the wail and lament of the starving, 
suffering, and heart-broken peoples. Men of every reli- 
gion which taught prayer constantly prayed for years, 
from d.ty to day. Hindus, Mihomedane, Buddhists, 
Christians, Jews and others joined iti begging for the 
cessation of the conflict, or at ieast for the lessening of 
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suffering and pain, but all in vain ! And, we are still 
suffering from Us terrible effects -even today, ' S^rely^; 
it is a pure farce if Ibis is all tlife result, that pray ei^ 
has to show ! But the fact is that prayer was never 
intended to be used in this way. 

Prayer is analysable into - 

(i) whom to ask from, 

(ii) who is to ask, 

(iii) what is to be asked, -and 

(iv) how to ask ? 

As to the first of these points, we have already seen 
that the Tirthamkaras are only Teachers, .but not'the 
givers of boons or grantors of prayer, \vhile the myfljd- - 
logical deities are purely Imaginary'. There is nd pthet . 
god to grant a prayer except the, ohe that is within,.r 
-and it is this inner Divinity that is the.real grantor of 
wishes. For the rule with Life is that it is aiffect.ed by- 
Its beliefs, so that whatever it believes .it becomek.. For. 
this reason it is that Jesus said ; . . ' ' - 

** Tbecefoto I asy onto ypi^ - What tbipga soever ’ yo- desire, 

- when ye pray, ' believe that ye receive .tbein, and ye shall 


hove thoiii.’'~MBrk si. 24 ; 


. The. element -.of < belief ' which is' altogether ou't'pf 

place with reference' to an ' external . deityv is "fully ih' 

keeping with the nature of the divinity of the soul that 
becomes a'.'quickening spirit .'-'by self-consciousness. 

‘ Hence, the greater the clinging- to ‘this in'-d welling ’ God; 
the greater the manifestation of Divinity 'and the power 

to . work miracles, Jesus ilso kaid vvith refefeoce 'to his 
miracles; - ' * 
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** Verily 1 1 say aoto yon, He that believetli on me, the works 
that I do shall bo do also ; and greater works than these 
" shall bo do ; becanao I go onto my Father “ (John, 
xir. 12). 

Power is developed by Casting and prayer, as Jesus 
explained when his disciples having failed to exorcise 
an evil spirit demanded an explanation of their failure 
from him. 

"This kind c'in conio forth by nothing, hat by prayer and 
fasting '* (Mark, ix. 29). 

But the most significant of these stray passages is 
the one recorded in Mark vi. 5 and 6. with reference 
to the miraculous powers of Jesus when he visited his 
own country : 

And ho conld tbero do no migiity work, rave that be laid 
his hand npou a few sick folk, and healed them. 

“ And be marvelled bccanse of ibcir anbelief.’' 

When performing a healing miracle, Jesu« never 
failed to ask tiis sick p"rson if he helieved, anti after 
bis recovery, to tell him that ins faith had made him 
whole. This shows that there is a law ct>veining 
miracles which is quite independent of personality and 
status. It, no doubt, happen^ at timc.v that tve get wh.it 
we pray for, but this is not confined to any particular 
class dr community of men, and even w.'rshippefs of 
such things as dead meu*^ grave«, stones and trees luve 
had their prayers ‘granteo’ at times! All ifnV i- re.dsy 
cO'incidcnce, whicii means that the event prayed 
for was bound to hapf CP, and wottld have hyppered. 
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whether any one prayed for it or not, and that its • 
synchronism with prayer could not be attributed to_ 
interference on the part of a pray er>gran ting ageflcy in 
any sense. There are many co*incideDces always 
occurring in nature which even the most unreasoning 
deism would refuse to regard as evidence of a divine] 
response to prayer, e.g,t the death of an enemy or his, 
being overtaken by calamity. But if we are deWred 
from regarding these dark occurrences as response .to- 
prayer, because of their tendency to leave a stain on the 
honour and goodness of their perpetrators, what is our 
warrant for ascribing an)» other to the agency of a ,God? ‘ 
So much for the first point; as for the second which 
is covered by the question, who is to ask or pray?- 1 think] 
you will agree with..ma that the real grantor' of ]wishes 
being the inner God; oiily he who is .a ‘devotee’-.of -His, 
is entitled to pray to Him, As for others who do not 
do His will, they are hypocrites and workers in iniquity ; 
they know not their God, and cannot have their wants 
attended to. The Book of Proverb's (The Old Testament 
of the Holy Bible) points out the attitude of -Life towards 
them in striking terms (chap. i. 128 and ^9):— - ^ 

“They ehall oall upon me, but I Will not answer; they shall 
seek merely, bat they ehall hot find me. 

'' , . - ' ' ' ' 

■ “For that they hated hnonrledge, and did not choose the fear 
of the Lord.'" ' • ‘ 

: Again it is said: - 


“The pord is far from the wicked,' bat ho;heareth 
. of the tighteona” CPrbvetbe. xv. 29 S. 


the prayei 
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The wicked has his eyes turned outwards in the 
direction of the world of desire atid lust, while the 
Realm of Life lies inwards. On the other hand, the 
righteous man is the doer of the right thing, and the 
right thing is the will of the Lord, that is to say what 
•pleases Life. Hence is the Lord far from the wicked, 
hot he heareth the prayer of the righteous 1 

Again he who will pray to Life must be endowed 
with Right Faith, that is to say, he must believe in the 
divinity of Life, Yor it is said: 

“IIo thot taroetli away liia ear front bearing the law, otcb 
his prayer shall be abominatioD” (Proverbs, xsvni. 9).. 

The devotee should also be free from ImnsA (causing 
injury to living beings) — 

"And when yo sproad forth^Tonr bands, I will hide niinc eyee 
front yon; yea, when yc make many prayers, I will not 
hear. Year hand* are fall of blood" (Isaiah, i. 15} 

Right Faith, Right Knowledge and Right Conduct 
are then indispensable for prayer: it it vain for anyone 
else to pray. 

The third point is: what is to be asked for in prayer? 
This is practically already answered tinder the second 
head: there should be nothing against Law 
and nothing that would be incompatihle with Right 
Faith. Tite faithful should only .attend to th.c business 
of the 'father* (Luke, ii. That is the oniy thing v.e 
can ask from Life. 
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’♦’■v 

To beg for wealth, childreh, wordly pomp/.destructioo • 
of those we hate, etc,, is forbidden. Theyonly engender 
evil karma^ and put you away from God.^ This is what' 
Jesus meant when he said : 

"No man can serve two mostertr; for etth» ho-wili hato 
one, and love tho other, or either ho' will bold to ibe .one 
and dpapiee the other. Yo cannot servo- Gqd * and Maiu>' 
mon. ' . 


"Therefore I say onto yon, Take ‘ no thonght for yonf life,, 
whftt ye shall eat, or whdt ye shall ddnkrnor yet-fpr, 
yonr body, what ye; shall pnt on. Is not the life more 
than meat, and. the, body' than raiment?* ’—Matt, vi, 24' 
and 26. ‘ ' • /' 7 " 

The form of the prayer actually taught by Jesus to 
his disciples' is full of bidddn^ . meaning^ Thisjs ho\v it 
reads (Matt. vi. 9’ 13) : — , ‘ , ' .Vi 

9. "Oar Father which 'art in'heoyeu, Hallowed, be thy 

10 . "Thy kingdom 'Opme. Thy 'will be done in .earth, 'da it 

is done in heaven. • ' 

11. - " Give qs .this day 'dor daily brbad.' 

12;- And. forgive ns onr.debtB tains], as We'.' forgive .onr 
debtora.'’, 

• 18., " And -lead ne not into "temptalion-, but deliver ns from 
evil,, for .thine is the kingdom, and.-the power,- and. the 

- gIpry,'for-.ever. Amen."' ■ - 

.Thisjs surely not pray 9 r,,bu,t a' combination- of- 

- CO praise for the 'Lord- (Life),- 

exiwltagr'a ^ it ' ijis ■ 

• om,; togstta with . ioogioE tor adiffet-: 
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ent order of things on earth, as it is in 
heaven ; 

{iii) a request for just one's daily bread, f. e., an 
implied disclaimer of the wealth and pomp 
that might be possessed by the devotee ; 

(iv) repentance for sins ; nnd 

'(v) a sense of horror for future failings, coupled 
with a desire for deliverance from evil. 

Such is the anal}’sis of the Lord’s Prayer as taught 
by Je5.iis to his disciples. This is, however, nothing but 
simply another version of the Jaina sAmt^yiko (daily 
meditation) which was taught by Paramatman Mahavira 
to his dt«cfple‘: just a little over six hundred years before 
Jesuf. Here are the component parts of the sAmAyikt*, as 
dcstcribed in Jaina liooks; — 

(i) repentance for past faults, 

(li) resolving to refrain from siimifsg in the 
future, 

(iii) renunciation of personal likes arid tHsJilrcs, 

(iv) praise of the divine attributes of the Holy 

Tirfknwkitns, whoaic modcU of ptrfctiion 
for iis to copy. 
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(vi) withdrawal of attention from the body, and 
its being directed tdwards the soul. 

Of these six limbs of the sAm&yika, the first two aiin . 
at the elimination of sin, the third is directed at the ' 
development of the spirit of dispassion, the - fourth, at 
impressing the mind with the divinity of Life' and the 
heights of glory to which a soul may. attain, the fifth, . 
at securing §peedy deliverance from evil by following in 
the footsteps of a Living Example, and the sixth at the. : 
correction of the error of the body being taken • for' the ; 
man as well as at the subjugation of the- flesh. 

1 ought to say while 1 am still on ,.the subject that 
the Biblical idea of the kingdom of God, which the de-.' 
votee longs to behold, is nothing other than that , of ' aV 
manifestation of the Godhood of' Life in his own self, 
This is'how Jesus described it on bne occasion : . 

•'« kingdom o£ God oometb not with' 'observation,: '.neither- 

, , • • • 

ehall they 8ay, lo here ! or,- 1o there, for behold, the king-;' 

dom of-God ia.within yon (Luke, svii;'20-Sl). 

* Now, what is within us is just simply Life which is' 
divine, so that the words . *thy kingdom'’co‘me* in the 
, Lord’s prayer actually imply a fervent longing on ithe' 
worshipper’/ part for his own spiritual evolution! ■ ' 

I shall now take you. , through, the Muslim, form ..' of 
.^■prayer, omitting some parts of it that merely refer to the 
personality of the Prophet. ' 
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** God IB great ( 

“ HolinecB to Thee, 0 God ! 

Aod praise bo -to tboo ! 

Great is thy nauic-l 
Great is Thy GrcatncsB t 
Tlicrc is no deity bnt tlieo ! 

“1 6ce{|f;rc£ngc from God from corsed Sstao,'' 

“ In tlio iiatno of God, the compaFpiouatc, the tiiercifni." 

“ PraiEC bo to God, Lord of »1] the n orl Js ! 

Tlic compnevioiiatc, the meidfai ! 

King of the day of rcckouiog ! 

Tlieo only do wc worship, and to the>; only do n*e 
cry for help. 

Guide thou ns in the sttAiglit path. 

Tiie pall) of these to whom tiion hait been gtscioos ; 
With whom thou art not angry. 

And who go not atlraj ,~Aiu5n.” 

'* Say: lie is God alone : 

God tho (terual 1 
Ho hogettetli not, 

And is not begctlcn *; 

Ai.d ibirv, if no&« Uhe onto Him, 

' God is great 

“ 1 tstol the Lilmtfiof iny Lord, iht Gtiai ! 

•' 1 tatel the hoIiLifs of my Lwd. the GitiS ! 

*' God Lrara him who prtiits Ilia. 

0 Lord Thoa art rrfited. 
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" God U Great ! 

“ 1 extol tbe lioliuees o£ my Lord,- tbe Moat Biglx.! 
*' 1 extol tlie holinesB of tny Lord, the Mpet High I 
“ 1 riee and sit by the power of God ! > • 

“ God is Great ! • • 


" 1 extol the Iioliness of my Lord/ tlio Most High I 
“I extol the holiness of my Lord,' the -Most niglijj ' 

“ I extol the faolinesa of my Lord, the* Most High j- ‘ 

“ I seek forgiveness from. God, My.Lord, and -I repent before 
Him ! 

“ God is Great I > 


"The adorations of the todgae are' for- Go'd^ and aiso tils' . 

adorations of the body, and alms-giying I . 

" Peace he on 'thee, ,0 Fropbot, with the nierpy bf God and " 
His blessings 1 • . “ ~ , ' “ ' . , ' 

" Feaoe be opon ns end npou God’s righteoqs BorvantB I 
" 1 testify that there is no deity bnt God. ' 

" 0 God,lhon art to be praised and tbpn art great-I 

* ' *<*\-*^ 

" 0 God onr Lord,' give ns the blessiogB of this life, and .alsp'.';- 

(ho blessings of life evoilastfog.. 


Save ns from -the torments of fireV " 

'-.-"Thej^toaoe-and meroy'of God be with yon." 

• ' "The peace and mercy of;G6d be ■with, yon." 

' _ • ' ■ — — Hnge’a Dictionary of Islaib.' 

- -we liave-_ praike^ repentance, fear of evil, ' 

=tHe longing to tread" tlie ‘-path of .those to wbom Ltfe' 
has been .'gracious.and -whb'go not astray -and -’insist-' 
le^ce on the‘-;A»nty of L.fte, bn .thei'tiribute of hqlineWi 
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and on the employment o( speech and body in the praises 
of the Lord and of the purse in alms-giving:. 

The Buddhist prayer is likewise a combination of 
an expression and an inspiration — expression of belief 
and inspiration of ideal and zeal. As an expression of 
faith, Buddhist prayer pays homage to Buddha, to his 
truth and community, mostly in adoration and exulta* 
tion which serve at the same ^time as a confession of 
faith. As an inspiration of ideal aspiration it takes the 
form of a solemn vow to commit ourselves to efforts in 
moral perfection (ERE. vol. x. page 167). 

As compared with this, the Hindu Gaydtti is simpli* 
city itself : '* We meditate on the excellent glory of that 
Sun* God ; may he draw our intellect toivards himself." 
It is a prayer for enlightenment and knowledge to the 
Sun, the worship of the Sun signifying merely the 
adoration of the internal atimn (soul). For it is said in 
the Maitrayanopani shad. 

'‘Tlic van outbidc is the ohjcctivc .VtmaB wi petit (life) {« 
tiic inttrnal AUiati, Tbo werkio;;* of ifct oae etc 
coaip&rcd to tliore of lb» ciher. 7htr*;f.'t*: r.itdi’.tte aj ta 
th? raa as one sad apply lotho ftii'Sri” mil}, t-,!. I {. 

t f w>). 
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And of life's actions done for Mazda; 

And the kingdom (be) to Ahura, 

Whom (the Ahu, or the Ratu) He has appointed; 
as noorisher to the poor." 

ERE. I. 238'. 

Haug’s rendering of this is even more lucid ; he^ 
translates it tlius: — 


‘*A8 a hoAveDijr Lord is be.cliosQ^, so is an cortlily- ' msstet' 
(spiritnal gotde), for tiio sako of righteoasDOSBi . (to be)-] 
giver of good tbonghts, of the actions of life towards 
Mazda, and the dominion is tor the Lord (Ahnra ) whom. 


he (Mazda) has given, as a protector for the- poor*' 
(Hang’s Essays on The Psrsis page, 141, Footnote.) •’ 

_ Here also there is no qu^tion of begging for • bqohs|- 
but only of the 'merits or qualifications of the fheavenly 
Lord or Guide and of the earthly spiritual preceptor)- 
It is thus evident that the term prayer is a misnotner 
with reference to these so-%Ued prayer formulas and 
texts and that it was never -understood in the ancient 
days to be a supplication to any, external deity foi 
boons. ' . - ■ ; • • 


As regards the fourth point, -namely, -hcbv. to prayr 
^ IMS cleat that daily meditation must combine, all those 
■ elemraito which are nwessaty.for the'increase of taillli 
. merit aah-^Bp„don. Now. faith Idcreares i^ inpreM- 

rL !e thoaoulandbyi 

-coropce, of .hi .Ilvoa bf Wosi 

..«ce..a..a 
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rdga (attachment) ^nAdveshn (aversion) and by the morti* 
fixation of the flesh. All these points are kept in view in 
the Jatna Sdmdyika, which, for this reason, is the most 
excellent form of meditation. I need not dwell upon 
the subject any longer, but may aptly close it with the 
recitation oi the Sdmdiyka Pdtha by saint Amitagali, 
which is also a very beautiful composition from a liter* 
ary point of view. An English translation of it was 
published by Mr. Ajii Prasad Jain for the first time in 
Z915 and I have departed from it but little. 


Tht Sdmdyika-ftUhiV . — 

iNf tpftt, 

tnoiprtn^ 

nwn ^ hIh 
O Lord [Life] ! make 
myself such that I may , 
always have love for all be- | 
ings, pleasure in the com- 
pany of those endowed with , 
excellent qualities, ^sympa- j 
thy for those in pain and • 
tolerance for Uio?e perverse- | 
I3* inclined! > 



CTJTUfk', , 

tn trart*? w *.« | 

May Thy Grace enable | 
me, O Jioeadra! to separate, ‘ 


like the sw»'rd from its scab- 
bard, liic seif rvhich is fault- 
less and possessed of in 
finite power from the body! 

f^tn =n 1 

*rfl R svj rmr iis n 

May my mind, O Lord ! 
be always at equilibiium, 
whit the sense of airach- 
merit compietely destroyed, 
in pleasure .and pain, among 
friends and fee®, in gairi 
and in loss, at heme and 
abroad! 

1 5f{snm y iP- P ufj - y , 
fipmnfr? f^tfnprrfn 1 
’^ifl f^pri 

» T o>3 ^ f4'l d; nva 
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f^rslN «irt 

By self-analysts, self-' 
^ensur^ a«id repentance,- •!' 
'destroy sin, from which all 
ills in the cosmos ’ proceed/ 
whether 'it be ' committed 
through .mind, . speech . or 
body or through passipnj 
just as the physician desN’ 
roys ihe evil effect of poison 
• by t he power ' of ‘ incanta- 
tidnsl ‘ ‘ ■ 


O Revered of all saints ! 
may Thy feet be ever en- 
shrined in my heart as a light 
that destroys all darkness, 
and there be engraved, and 
impressed, and fixed, and 
imaged and unified with iti 

t?%i^qTair nil 1^ If?*!!, 
iniRtr: i 

41^ ftwiT ^ 

O Lord ! if I have, by 
the carelessness of my 
movements, destroyed, cut 
asunder, brought'in (incom- 
patible) Connection, oir other 
: wise injured, any organism 
•endowed with one or more 
senses, may such wrong I 
action of mine be annulledl j ^ ■' . ; , . t, . 

./ I' p World; Victor I -I puri- 
■ W I • • • I ■ fy myself by performing 

" .-expurgatidn for alL fdolish 
deviations- from, rectitude 
'due to (ndil0fcrence,'iviieth‘e( 
iit . amount ;.to ^atikar't/t&i 
‘vydtikai ma; , tii^Mrd - or 
an^hAiaV . . 

■;*f . -3^/. ;• • 

C* .fir:mrf5ri«a»r*T'‘ii6 1 





• Moving, away from ibei 
, path of salvation, if I have,' 

- in consequence of . being .| 
• ovw'poxvered*. by , passions ;i 
and -lusts, perversely binlt- 
ted;tq bljsferve the rules qf 
proper conduct, may such 
failings of mine, OMistwl' 
be set at noughtl -.'‘-i' I' 
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AUkatvia is the deHling 
of the purity of the mind ; 
vyatikatina is tiie violation 
of the moral vows; aiiehdta, 
O Lord 1 is' indulgence in 
sensual desires, and anA- 
chdro is defined as exces- 
sive attachment to things! 



#^5ratieraf^ nioii 

O -Goddess Saraswati 
[Jina-M/;/ ».*, the Word of 
God] ! pray excuse me if, 
through inattention, I have 
uttered anything wanting 
in meaning, spelling, word, 
or sense, and grant me the 
boon of knowledge abso- 
lute! 


*Ts wuia 

tit 1 

Sit 

^ sr»irecrw,,imu 

May that Lord of Lords 
be enshrined in my heart, 
Who is an object of con- 
templation for groups of 
ascetic saints. Who is ador- 
ed by all monarciis and 
Lords of the celestials, and 
Whose praises are sung by 
Vedas, Puranas and Scrip- 
tures! 





TOTRTOSr:, 

^ tnn f^w ^ ni^n 

May that l.oid of Lords 


gsnirt^ *nntg ^ «ixn 
O Goddess. Thou art like 
the Jewel Chiniamani in 
granting all desired objects; 
may I, by worshipping 
Thee, obtain wisdi'm, 
control of mind. p»«riiy of 
thought, realisation of my 
own self, and perfect happi- 
ness evci -lasting! 


he enshrined in my heart, 
j whose nature is Knowledge, 
! Wisdom, and Happiness, 
i Who is free from all 
I kinds oi imperfections that 
I abound in the world, Whi 
i is reached through sutnd- 
i (f/ti (pure unrufiled sclf- 
' contemplation}. and Who is 
j termed the 7<iost High’ 

I T(!5^:«T7rra. 

; ^*rg% tfl 5r!T3E^5m«w. 1 

• hr fnnif ira 'm ;. 
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May that Lord of Lords 
be enshrined in my heart, 
Who destroys all the tram- 
mels of the world, Who sees 
all Uiat is innermost in the 
Universe, Who can be re- 

tbe inner seff and 
Who IS perceived by His 
devotees! 

^ 6^ »urr5n*r^n ^xu 


May that Lord of Lord 
°® e'jshrined ,in my heart 
Who has shown the path 6 
salvation Who has passet 
beyond Birth and Beat! 

f*’®® sbij 
TTH®® three worldi 


trtnsjnr 'til 

May that, Lord of I 
be enshrined in my | 
Who IS free from all 1 

ofpassionsrandfauUi-^ 
are found m embodied 


ings. Who is \visdom - per- 
bonified and is above the 
senses and Eternal! • ' 

51t 

^ RTIPE5W^U\WU 

May that Lord of Lords 
be' enshrined in my heart, 
Who, being the' sourcetif 
universal good,, is all-per-. 
vading,' perfect and. all- 
knowing, Who is the 3es-' 
troyer of bonds of karmitt 
and by turning to Wh'ona all. 
forms of evil , are ' annihila- 
ted there and then! ‘ ' 

f%T®3pf 

^ s[ro$ irifsf 11 “iV . 

I seek shelter- in that 
Supreme Lord; Who can- 
. not' be touched by ihe' con,- 
tamination oi.karthic filtlv 
just- as volumes of darlcnesS 
'cannot affect .the- strong- 
rayed Sun, and Who ns 
stainless, eternal, .one, .and 
maiiyl' .. *' >. .. 

'’Ti^9nn%5g^,^V, , 
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ri ^swm* qqsT man 
1 seek shelter in that 
Supreme Lord, Who, cen- 
tred in His own self, dif- 
fuses the Light of Wisdom 
and illumines the universe 
in a way that the sun can- 
not! 

^fk ^ 

I 

irou 

I seek shelter in that 
Supreme Lord, by seeing 
Whom all the universe Is 
distinctly and clearly seen, 
ivho is Ihire, Blisslul, Ever- 
Tranquii, hnd without a 
deginning and without an 
end! 

^!PiT55T^ 

xk tm' n^\H 


5Pn?5?l *itr: II 


Neither a cUshion of 
grass, nor a wooden plank, 
neither a slab of stone, nor 
even a seat on the ground 
is essential for the purpose 
of meditation ; the - Atman 
himself which has subdued 
its foes — passions and lusts 
—has been described by 
the wise as the pure seat ! 


sr«fhST;Hr*r «?sr‘rw5PW^i 
TnrRRit5t7iRqTi:rft Ttnto', 
^5*^ *p!^fTsrR mmT»T«rnr.5^fl 


I 

j 


1 
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"Nooe of these objects 
outside nie is miae ; may 
1 never be theirs.'* — deter- 
mine this in thy mind, 
and break thy connection 
with the not-self; and, O 
good friendl if thou wishest 
to secure Deliverance, thou 
shouldst always ' renaain 
centered in ThyseUi 

^ 951 usr, 


wHi r fi cT « 

schr^fj, 

How, can he^ who is not 
one even with his own body, 
be connected’ with his son,' 
wife, or ■ friends? If'ithe* 
skin, be removed from’ the 
body, ■ wliere ' Iwould tlie 
pores abidhf < . 


Thou, who seest Thyself f99T^,Pr€llrmr*i^*rR^HHWl 


in Thyself, art pure and 
possessed of perception and 
wisdom. The sage who 
can concentrate hi* mjnd, 
-attains communigp howso' 
ever situated! 


The Self, encased in the ' 
body, undergoes' ‘various 
kinds of 'sufferings, because 
of this ronnection ; .'there- 
fore,'he ^vlio desires .Deli- 
verance should', ayoid ’ this , 
. corporeal 'contact- “through' 
mind, speech and actiohi 

lNr5«Ts*T^, .r;; < 


#I 99RRT, 

wmt, 

MyseinseverQn'e,Eter-' 

nal. Pure, and Alliknowing .^^9# 5^ ' ‘ 

■ feoidtiTe- 

eternal and* -trammels of.doubt through 

»iA ' wJacii thoa-art lost.ld tfiis 



. with me through my own 
fiarmasl 


.World-forest. -Realize thy ' 
1 self'assjeparate dnd absorb-' 
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ed . in contemplation of 
the Highest Self. 

<3*1 ^ iRRRsrr jrr, 

qn? \\\ c \\ 


'* Leaving aside the self* 
gathered kat/Jias of the 
dweller in the body, no 
one gives anything to any 
one.”— think of this with 
a concentrated mind, and 
give up the idea that there 
is another who gives! 


Whatever katinas you 
have performed previously, 
you experience their conse- 
quences, whether good or 
evil. If what you experi- 
ence is caused by another, 
then the karn:as you have 
performed have clearly 
been of no effect ! t 

j 

5T #Tfq qsqqrfq tro i , 
fir^Trq^qtrrsnipnj:, | 

tret \xi 


Is qrqwiPrarnfeqftj;, 
^{qfNt Jzqrrprqsf: i 
qrqqTssmfi Rnf^, 
fq rrq q T ^ 

Such persons as those 
who always meditate upon 
the Highst Self Who is re- 
vered -by Amitgati, Who 
is distinct from every thing, 
and Who is worthy of hicli 
praise attain lite supreme 
bli^*! w'hicli .’ibtdes in Salva- 
tion! 


I now pass on to a consideration of the doctrine of 
sacrifice which still prevails in many religions. 1 have 
no time here to trace the origin of iljis cruel practice, 
but we shall see that it is one of Ihos- doctrine^ which 
have been grossly misunderstood by men. It i« r.ot 
necessary to dwell on the subject at ai-y great length : 
a few extracts from the Sctiplore*- of those very ctstes 
which practise it wiil sufiicc to remove the 

The following passages hi the Old Test.* men: have 
a direct heating en the interpretation i-( the ssctrf.cl&l 
texts. 
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*' Hatb tke Lord bb gr-eat delight in bnrnt o&eringa and 
BBcridces as in obeying the voiee of the Lord ? Boboldi to' 
obey is better than saorifioe, and to hearken tlian the fat 
of rams ” (1 Sam. sv. 22). , ' * 

“I nrill take no bollock not of thy honBe,‘.nor bb* 
goats ont of tby folds. For every beast of the 'forest ‘is 
mine, and the cattle npon a tbonsand hills. If .1 were 
hnngry, I \roald not toll thee : for the world is mine and 
the f olnesB thereof. Will I eat the flesh of bnlfs, or drink ' 
the blood of goats ? Offer onto God thanksgiving ; and ' 
pay tby vows onto the Most High*’ (Pa -I. 9—16). - 
" 0 Lord, Open tlioo my lips ; and my month shall'shew'- 
forth thy praise. For thon desirest not saorifioe,' ' else 
wonid I give it : thon delightest not in hornt . offerings *' 
(Ps.H.15 and 16). , T ' 

'• To what pnrpose is the mnltitnde of yonr saorifioes on*' 
to me ^^saith the Lord : 1 am foil of bnrnt 'offering, of 
rams, and the fat of fed beasts ; and 1 delight ■ not in' the 
blood of bollocks, or of Iambs, or of he'goBtB....Bribg. no; 
more vain oblations ; incense is an abomihatidn ' onto 
me ; the new moons and sabbatbs, the cailing of asaeidb-' ' 
lies, I cannot away with; it is; Jniqoity '.'oven .the 
solemn meeting. 'Yonr now moons and yoot appointed ; 
feasts my sool hateth : they 'are a trodble onto mef ; l.am 
weary to boar them and when yoh spread forth yoor hands, 

1 will hide mine eyes from yon : yea, when ye make many -i' 
prayers, I will not hoar: yonr hands' are' foil 'of blood ” 
(Isaiah, i. 11 - 16 ). ■ . ' ' 

“ He that killeth an ox is as if he 'slew a" man, iie. 'that, 
sacrificeth a lamb, as if he 'cut off a dog's .neokj^ hh that'.', 
offereth an oblation, as if he offered' ^B'Bfitfe’S' blood ; 'he' 
that bnrneth incense, as if he bl'essed’on idd. Yeii; they 
have chosen their own ways, and their honl 4olighteth Tii- 
their ebominations '! (Isaiah' Ixvil 3): 
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6. I desited'inetoy and not eactiSce, and tho koowlcdgo 
of God more Hian bnrnt olforiog« *’ (Ilosea, vi . 6). 

7» “To what parpoae there cometh to lOo {Bconse from 
Sheba, and the sweet cane from a fat eonntry? yont bornt 
oiTerfngt ore not acceptable, nor yonr sacrificeir «>vrect 
nnto ino *' (Jeremiah, vt 20)> 

8. “ They aacriflco fleab for tbe eacri&co of my oITeringa, and 
cat it, bat the Lord arweptelh them not : noa* will he 
remember their Iniqaity, and visit their eini ; titey (>hnit 
TCtaru to Egypt ’’ [bondage}'*~llorea viii, 13, 

9. *' I hate, I despise yonr foet days, and T wilt not r utell 
in yonr rolcnin assemblies. Throgti ye uiTcr me bnrtit 
oiTeriugs, and yonr meat oITeriDga. I will tint accept them: 
neither will I regard the peace oUeriugs of yonr fat 
licnsts ’* (iVnios, v. 21 and 22), 

10. •* Pnt year burnt' offering# into yonr eicrificc", r»-d '.n 

fltsU. For 1 spake not onto yt-nr father.*, nor comii.nid* 
< d them in (he day that I bronghl not of the lai;'] 

of Egypt, eoncerninc bornt offering* or sicrifit** : bni 
this tiling commanded 1 then), riyia,: .• oi-.'y my \c:c-, 
and I w?U Iw yont God, and jr sh:.n U j.iy p? .pi* : 
and walk join all the ways that I bavr ommin'M 
yen, that it may l-> we!} anta yto (Jft.mi;}-. rji. 
2t-2S)' 
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13. The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit ; a' broken; 
and a contrite heart, 0 God, thon vrilt not' deapiae V (Pe^; 
li.71). 

14. "Where with ehalllcpme before the' Lord and bow 

myself before the high God.? -ahall 1 come - before .him.. 

with 'burnt offerings, with calves of a year old ? .Will the 

Lord be pleased with thonsands -of rama,' or, 'vdth . ten . 

thonsands of rivers of oil ? ahall I giye.my firstborn for. 

my transgression, the Lfnit of my -body 'for "the ain 

of my sonl ? He hath showed . thee; 0 man, ^'what ie 

good ; and what doth the Lord require, of thee, bat to do 

jnatly, and to lore, mercy,- and to walk hdmbly-with thy 

God.”— (Micah,.vi6-8). •- -• ■' 

• •• * * 

These'are the quolati.ons from the' Old Testament 
itself, and jthey leave no jdoutif in thp ‘mind . that: the 
grossest error has been made' in the matter oi' sacrificial, 
ritual by reading the text in the literal sense, .whicli 
never intended to be so read by any one. • Je'sus^sa'iv'the’ 
fatal error and abolished sacrifice. • '* I will, have mercy 
and not sacrificje” '(-Matt..ix.i3)— was "his message' of 
love. , ' ‘ 

According to ' Zoroastrianism,’ 'also, ' meat offerings' 
are condemned. ' It- is said -'in Shayast La'Sliayast' 
.(xl-5) .There have .been, those who hiay. have 'spoken; 
about protection, aii'd tliere have .bden th'ose who', may 
have done so about meaNofierings ; whoever has spoken 
about protection is such' as has. spoken ' well,.' and’ who-' 
ever, ^las- spokeh about nqcat’.offeririgs has.n^ot spoke'n 
every thing . which ■ is noteworthy ” (SBE.'’- vol. -v. 

PP-337-338). ' ■ ' 
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It is also said in the same ^vork (chap. x. 34; SBE. 
vol. V. p.332), 

“ The role is this, that meat, wItCD there ie rtench or dccotn* 
position not even originating tritb it ia not to bo prayed 
over.'* 

To (urn to Islam, there is no doubt that Mahomed 
understood the real signidcance of the doctrine of sacri* 
flee, i)ut he feared to kindle the ire of his countrymen. 
Accordingly, he merely contented him«clf by pointing out 
the symbolic nature of sacriflee, but did not forbid it 
openly, as Jesus had done before him. it is said in Al 
Qur’an chapter xxii: — 

The camela slain for lacrifice have wo appointed for yon as 
symbols of yoar obedience note Gcd. Tlicir d'-ab ia not 
accepted o£ God, neither tbeir blood, bat yonr piety is 
accepted of litm," 

It is impossible for language to be more clear or 
e'mpliaticl But, ala«! it fell dead on the Arab cars, as the 
earlier prophetic speech had fallen on the jetcish cars. 
Wonderful is man even in bis stupidity! He imagines 
even the Holiest of the Holy bending lov.' (o eat the 
flesh and drink the blood of fed beasts ! We shall deal 
with the cow sacriflee of I«!am later on. 

Turning to Hinduism, we find the same allegorical 
explanation of the sacTificial text as in the other creedf 
ex.araincd l»y ns. 
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2> "The sacrificer is jhe anioial" (Sp» Br xt, 

3. “The animal is ultimately the sacrificer himseli;*’ v 

(Tait. JBr. 11.2. 8. 2). . , , 

4. "The sacrificef is ioaeed the sacrifice” (Tait. . 

Br. 1. 28). ' . . . ' 

' > 

In the symbolical speech of the Hindus, ;• 

“The ten scDBes are the saorifioers, their object are ' the 
sacrificial staffs, and botning their staffs away is the . 
sacrifice. The ten -senses, or 'the Devas, ate the ten fires. ^ 
Ohita [mindj is the saorifioiel ladle and the sacreds^know* 
ledge is the wealth ntilised.»M>..Tamas is' a^oke and;- 
Bajas its ashes. ■ ' * 

«Tbe secret of yoga 'yegna' is this,. There are font .saori> ' 
. fioers to he known. The five sonaes, mind and ihielleot 
make np the seven oaases.or Earmns.,/ Their actions.' 
oonstitate the Karma. The Sgo nndeilying these is , tbs' - 
doer or Karla. 'When one is attached to these seven, tUe ' 
good and bad affect him, Other wiM they become the real'- 
Boaroes for moksha or omancipation ” (The Permanent. 
History* of Bharat Varsba, vbl. ii. pp..638 and 639,' and 

1 for the'otigioal Sanskrit 'quotations, pp. 634 to'.636). * 

'■ i\ccordi!ig -to the Oihandogya Upanishad (cbap.* 
■ 41^- ^ 7 )i "Austerity, charity, simplicity, ahiinsd and ' 
. truthfulness form his fee, (let tbe aspirant acquire '.these 
by selfisacrifice).*; . ‘ ‘ 

It was, thus, the sacrifice . of desires that yojna' 
signified, not the > cruel .slaughtering of poor .helpless 
dumb animals whose blood could only go" to fbrni a, hard- 
encrustation of evil. 'about the sacrificer's- own 
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soul dragging it in the tiid into conditions of existence 
which one simply shudders to think of. It is dreadful to 
think of the countless millions of horses, cows, buffaloes, 
bullocks and goats that have paid with tlieir lives for our 
stupidit)'! The horse that was to be sacrificed is the mind, 
the cow, the lower or sensual ego in the sense of 
(lit. breath), buffaloc, ignorance, bullock, stupidny or 
stiff'ueckedncss, and the goat, carnal lust. Of these, 
the cow has been the source of a great deal of bloodshed 
in recent times in India. Vet the cow is a mere ^ymboI 
for the senses, or, in general, sensuality or nafs, as it is 
termed in Islam. In Muslims) mbology r.vr/r is 

also represented by dog rvnich is the most ime'ean of 
animals ; (or the dug is known to eat up ail kinds of 
things cl^n and unclean both, and applies tits nose to 
any thing directly tie sees it, while tu/s (the ego given 
to sensuaiity) is no better. Sag>i*duriia (dog of tiic 
world) ts tile contemptuous expression of saints lor 
those entangled in tlie world, ou account of thetr 
sensual tiasf~parasti (lit. sense-worship, hence ih= pursuit 
of lusts). It is this lustful tufs mat is symbolised 
by COW' for the purpv>sc ol saciih.ial teaching. Tiie 
occasion of the sacrifice i« thus related in the Qui'ott 
(chap ii) : — 
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3 . 

- 4 . 

6 . 

6 . 


7 . 


“^oses aoBwered) He eaith, i t ie a cow neither old nor yonug , ■ 
of a middle age betv> een . that : do ye tlwrefote that , 

which ye are commaoded. ' , ' ''' 

" They eaidi Pray for ne unto thy Lordj that be' wonld ehow 
as what eolonr she is of . 

Moses auBwored, He saitht 'ehe is a red cow^ intensely red, 
her eolonr rejoieeth the beholders. . 

“ They said, Pray for as unto thy Lord, that be' would show, 
as what it is , verily cows are alike to ■ as, and' we,‘ if 
God please, will be directed.. ’ ' . 

“ Moses answered. He -eaith, she is a ~ cow»‘bt broken- to '' 
p loagh the earth, or water' the field, a sonnd one there is- 
no blemish in her. * 


3 . 


9 , 


10 . 

Tl. 


“ They, aeid, now thoa haet.brougbt tlm trath / ' 

“ .Then they sacrificed her, yet they were near not doing it. . 

“ And when ye slew a man and contended enaop'g yohrwlves 
ooncernins him, God bronght forth to -light .tliat .which 


12 . 

13 . 

14 . 

15 . 


ye concealed.'- * - - ' \ 

“ For we said, Strike. the dead, ‘b'ody; with pMf'of the- sac- . 

_ rificed cow; so' God raised -the. -deed to -iife, ahd -.- 
ehoweth yon his signs, that perad-ventp're ye may nbdef“ '.; 
stand.’.’ - ■ / ' 


■ Such is .the .legend prUie-sacrffice' of the red- 'heifer,' ; 
'and it is a truly rematk'able stdry,- ingenious, -welKcorf-. - 
ceived ahd thystic 'to its core^ - I have' underlined;,, tlje- 
most remarkable portions of-it,-{tnd numbered' 'iiiencT on ' 
-the ma'rgin. . '- - ‘ i’ . 


(») Our iteta No; i' is a surprise. -.ThelGod with 
-. -whom'tlie Jews are familiar ivdnts the sacri'- ' 
■ ...ficeoPa.cow; yet is .his. comtnSnd : receded 
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with levity »rd surprise. — Dost thou make a 
jest of usPNeillier God nor Moses is, however, 
angered by tills levity. Moses is quite serious 
—'God forbid that I should jest with you in 
this matter!’ 

(2) The Jews nov; ask, “ What it is T’ This is sufii- 
ciently significant by itself — What do you 
mean by a cow*sacri(ice P God is the protector 
of life, and you say that he wants a sacrifice ! 
If this is not a joke what is it P 

1$) ' It is a cow that is neither young nor old, but 
of a middle age between that.’ 

(4) ' TcH ns its colour,’ they ask again. 

(5) ' Red, intensely red, the delight of the behol- 

ders answered Moses. 

(6) They still ask, * What is if, for cows arc alike 

to us ?’ 

(7) *' The one th.it is not broken to plough the earth 

or, water the field, a sound one, with r.n ble- 
mish in her 1*' — replies Moses. 

(S) At last the interlocutors arc silisficd — " N’o;v 
hast thou I'-rooght the troib." Mcsi« has 
obuined pass marks ! 
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(ix) ‘Ye slew a man and contended among your- 
selves concerning him ’ (whether it was not'aU 
a delusion, the man and the deed?), 

(12) The dead is striUen with part of the victim’s 
body, 


(13) He is raised to life by God. 

(14) This is a sign. 

' (15) Peradventure ye may understand i 

I think it is impossible for . language to be: more ' 
pointed than it is here. The purport is.plain; let him. who' ^ 
lias ears to hear and eyes to see perceive the truth. 
The cow that is neillier old nor young, that is-not broken' 
to plough the earth or water the /filed, that- is sound,, 
without a blemish, of an intensely red colour and the’ 

. delight of the beholder is the nafs that is' rooted in the . 
MhirAtma 7 i^ composed of the intensely red blood'and the, 
flesh made from it. Its colour, .is the delight o'f the 
beholder, because no colour can rejoice a beholder more : 
than the glowing animatipn.of life in living flesh. This 
idea is so well expressed in Chinese mysticism .that X 
shall, merely content myself by- quoting from it (.SBE! 
vol.xxxix..p. 230): V , ' ■ 


Onoa wUen I was sent ou ai miBsIon to.Bau, I 
MW aoma; piga . auoking at their deed mother;'* > After V- 
little they ioohed with rapid glances, when .they all/lefi 

..rf „„ id rt.' fl.;* 

what had given auimjition to her fignre.'* ‘ “ ' 
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As for the- colour of the heifer, I inny atUt th.tt the 
literiil translation of the Atabic word used in tho tcNt is 
yellow, but as there are no kinc of a yellow, and most 
certainly none of an intensely yellow colour, the use of 
the word with refuicnee to the desired cow will not 
make any difTcrcitcc with our interprstation, as in that 
case it will directly exclude the cow ns a cln«s front the 
scope and application of the text. Its si^;uinc»nce when 
it is taken to mean ted* fsec Sale’s Koran, p. p, ruotnoie) 
has already been p;iven here. 

The derivation of the ICniiUsh wotd s>tciincr, I am 
happy to note, is singnlarly accurate, ami diir-rtly p>int^ 
to the true sense of a sacrifice (Lat. sacn/iriutn liom 
Siicft, holy and /.rccr, to wake). It j**. thus, the dtiinjr ot 
an act that is calculated to make us //-'/}•. This most ccr. 
lainly can never he the shedding of the hlot-d of .m {nno, 
cent victim for blond ivashc»! awny mt the intpurtiivs of 
passions and lusts, hut actually hardens the imdcr hmn.tn 
nature which isa vciy ncccss.iiy qualification fot ^a^vatic.^. 
And cvett if it were possible to niaintRin, i\hich it jt not 
in the light of our knowledge lo.'lay, tiiat by the -s,tcrf. 
ficial blood some supernal power couid h- indiictd to 
forgive or condone the of a villain, it is clear that that 
would not convert lh»* evibdncr into ,1 saint. An 
change m» the part of the sinner hims-tf is ncetlfd ly 
make him Ac/j'. The true ctymol ^girAl Mjjtkificancc i,f 
the word holy itself is very tnstroctive. It i^ derived 
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from tlTte Anglo-Saxon //rt/(Old Getman and Icelandic,,, 
he\l and Gothic haUs\ meaning wliok^ sound or safe. . 
There is, thus, no question of condonation or forgiveness 
of sins, but of making wholes of removing unsoundhess,' 
of eradicating 'disease.* It Is thb sacrificing of tUe- 
bdhirAtnuin, in symbolic thought the purusha-medM, 
of the ancient Hindus, which alone has the effect’ of 
making us holy. As the unholy traits and tendencies 
constituting this ill-omened factor of evil fire eradicated 
•and destroyed from the mind, ‘ divine grace 'is set 
free to manliest itself in the life of their destroyer, tilt, 
finally, on the destruction of all the. forces of siri .and 
evil, the perfection of Divinity is enjoyed ' by the ■ Jiva ' 
(soul) now become perfectly whole and holy, by, the- 
very act or fact of ridding himself of these ', agents 6f - 
defilement and corruption. 


The substance of the accusatipn-i-^when ye alew ’a’; 
-man (according to the letter of the text, it should be, - 
•when ye slew a souI)-r-is that’ the -reAl ’.man .has been 
-smother o by the apparent ^o, the WZ/wterin, of tlie 
soiil-less humanity, who regard •Life.;as. the product of. 
raster, and themselves as' no other than thlT "physical 

body. They, have killed the soul,' as it were,’ and' iheO 

' contend among' themselves cohcernjng it— whether’ it 
e»st ? 'Whether it be-not the product ofmatter ? add so 
nr h. God (Life) nb'w astonishes ydui with a. miracle. 
. He asks you to touch what you regard as.a dead -carcass 
wi a part of the- sacrificed cow, w'hen loj" ihd : behold i 
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a quickening Spirit immediately springs into life to name 
the bahiraitmtt as His slayer! 

Suclr is the magical effect of the dead ttofs. No 
sooner is the soul, ioitched (characterised) by the dead 
nafs than is it electrified into Life. This is hnw the 
dead are raised tu life! Peradvtntute yc may jwders/and. 

Perhaps it will not be quite uninteresting to give the 
whole story of tliis red heifer. It is thus related in Sale's 
Koran (see pp. 8 and 9) : 
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that where the fact wag Committed. The friends, of /the > . 
alain man accnae d some other persons of . the marder, 
before Hoses, bat they denying the fact, and there being . 
no evidence to convict them, God commanded a ‘ cow, .of ' 
soch and each particolar marks, toi)»» killed, bnt there be- 
ing no other which anstv ered the descrlplion except -the* 
orphan’s heifer, they vrere obliged to bny, ier- for ' as 
mnch gold as her hide wonld hold; according to some, 
for her fall weight in gold, and, as others ssy, for ten . . 
times as mnch. This heifer they sacrificed and the dea'd^ * 
body being, by divine direction, strnok with a part of ‘ it; 
revived, and standing np, named the person who had 1 
hilled him, after which it .immediately fell down/ dead 
again.” 


This is the legend, which, according to Sale, "seems 
to be borrowed from the red heifer, which was orderec^ 
by Jewish law to be burnt, and the ashes ' kept for puri> 
fying those who happened to' touch a dead corpse ; and 
from ihe heiferdirected to be' slain for the expiation of an 
uncertain murder” {Ibid. p. 9, footnote). Tbe.genera^ 
opmion about the differences between the Bible and 
^ Qm’an.. of course, is that Mahomed knew lillle or 
I''"* '"sto'y and tradition' and that. 
Quran contains only half distorted half.anderstood 
^els of Jodaism. I, j, no doubt, Urat the 

of . what it 

r, M»r c"’” "" « Ti*a11 

^itr ' made any 

secret of it and openly said ’ 
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<• Every ngo hath its book o£ revelation [Cbap. :cm3.«>Tho 
Koran le not a new invented Setion, bnt a conflrmntiou of tbore 
eeriptnrea which havo boon rovealed before it [Chap. xii]...Tbcro 
baa been no nation bnt a preaober bath in paet timea been conver- 
aant among them [Chap. iii*?5] ..I awoar by the inatrnctivo Koran 
that thon art ono of tho mceeongora of God, eent to abow the 
right way " [ohap. iv. 36]. 

Modern critics unfortunately know nothing o£ 
religion, and like the exotericists themselves display 
gross ignorance in understanding the mystery* 
language of Mysticism. The story of the red heifer is 
not a narrative of facts that could be borrowed or 
twisted out of shape ; it is the heritage oC the whole 
race, and belongs as much to 3mu and me as to Mahomed 
and the Israelites. No one has a right to object to your 
embellishing it still further, provided you have the 
capacity to do so; but otherwise you most hand it dov.’n 
the ladder of posterity as you received it, without change 
or alteration. As regards the elucidation of the further 
details of the legend of the red heifer, the man ^ wlio 
left a son and a heifer at his death is Spirit whose death 
signiBes its impurity, f The soul is the son of Spirit 
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and the owner of the heifer of nafs,. ^ . 

of SoDShip once more in disguise. BeTorc ,, • . ■ 

Jesus bad pireached it to the world, and before^ >,m , 

Hose, declared ; ** Ye are the sons oC ' 

(Hoses, i. 10). And Hoses had no' dahsibns aboot.p». . 
for we also have it from him &— ^ ■ - , 

Yet I am the Lord tliy God, from the land of • 

then ahalt know no God bat mo for there .ib no savioor bealde- me 


(ohap, xiii. 4 ). 

St. Paul, too, maintained that as many;as ‘\yefe. 
by the spirit of God were the sons of GotiXRo^.^dSjyViijie 
14). In Hinduism, too, the curse of Savitrl oh Indra, 

Life personified, was that he was to ‘ lo^ his city . 
station and to be bound in chains. This - was nirod|fie<? 
by Gayatri to the effect that his soul would be his iibe^”. 
tor. The doctrine of ’sonship* did not, .it- -is obvious,^ 
originate with Jesus who described hrinself. cleat ly as a 
man in*}ohn VUl. 40. Luke fchap.iii.' 23) tells 'us, ;; 

And Jeaas binoBeif began to ba abont thirty, 'yoara .oE *gbi 
being (aa was anppoaod) tho aon of' Jd8bpb4' ,wbioS 
woatbe aotioEHoli.” 

* I. 

brackets are not mine. , IfHe 'element .bf confu- 
on arises from the ignorance of Naya~ VAda (the? differ- 
entiation; of stand- points). According to .'the b6dy|,.the 
iEhis ocrtamly meant that the hotial of tho doa.d waa to I bp - loft 
to those who Ihongh aiiVe phyaioally were dead in' spirit, .in othoi 
words, to those who knew not ibomselves as apirits.' Tl;e raisin^'O; 
the dead, or tho torotreetton from, tho dead, 'wo also know now 
means, the cooqnoet of death, and not.’the raising of .the desaip ;th« 
literal aoDse of tho expression. 
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man is the son of a panicuiar person ; but from the 
point of view of the soul, he is the child of Life itself. 
Hence, the mystifying speech of a Self-conscious Soul, 
who is now described as a man and now as a Son of 
God. The mystery of the co-existence of tlie Father 
and the Son in the Holy Trinity also finds an easy 
solution now. In so far as the Perfected Soul is the 
manifestation of the divinity of Life, he is the Son of 
Life; hut in so. far as He is the very sonl-substance 
itself that existed in the condition of impurity previous- 
ly, and in fact eternally, he is co*eval with Life itself, 
hence contemporaneous with the * Father * ! 

To revert to tlie heifer-myth, the des<^ , in which 
the heifer wanders during the infancy of the * son ' i.c 
the dreary realm of transmigration where the heifer of 
nafs may be said to wander about unchecked, tilt rtnn- 
hood be reached. This refers to the advantage of the 
human birth which is generally the starling point for 
the journey to nirvann. Here an opportunity is oifered for 
the subjugation of the wandering heifer with inrowledgc 
and fofiiis. The term desert is to be comp:%rcd with the 
Garden of Eden where man was placed before the fall 

The orphanage of the son is indicative of the nature 
of life, which has no outside patron or ptoiccier. It 
is taught in the book of Psalms (Ps. xHx. 7) : 
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The Prophet, too, taught : 

« Dread the day wherein one sonl shall not make' -BatiBfao*' 
tion for another aoni ; neither shall any interoeBsion be 
acoepted from them, nor shall any odmpenaatiofi be re> 

oeivod, neither aholl they be helped " (8nra Baqr). 

*1 

And in the Jaina Scriptures the helpless condition of 
the unemancipated soul is actually appointed ' a subject' 
for meditation. This is- how this- particular' fqrm of 
meditation runs:— . j ^ 

“None oan help the jiva in his tronbles] he alone ■ has to hear 
his pain and snSeriog; friends, relations, wife and ohildrenf 
re powerless to combat coffei lug and dlBeaBe;.(}7iama,' is 
the only protector of the lielpleBS.'*— (The Praotioal Path, 
p. 58). 


It is this want of a protector that is Hkeiied to the 
condition of orphanage. The 'mother referred ' to is the 
understanding which at first arrives^ at a low estimate 
of the na/St The market is- the world of' strife land 


bustle where men offer their %oods* for the necessaries 
and comforts of life, • Here the Worldly, man goes out to 
sell his soul for three pieces of gold, to be .explained 
anon. The angel in human guise is. the effect of meri- 
torious deeds in the past lives . appearing as a godd 
counsellor. The insistence on the consultation of' the 
understanding (the mother) is an indication of wisdom, 
thatav^id, doing things 'rashly, The refusal of a more 
•' f**'' ** “ of seif-restralnh 

it* Motion. 

«-h»ah.r«,«,n^.,»,who' .haU.|ind his life shaU, losj 
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it etc.’ (Matt. x. 39). The denial of the soul is its 
staying, -'The discovery of the deed is prevented by 
the body being conveyed to a place considerably dis- 
tant from that where the fact took place* — this signiBes 
the wholesale drastic constitutional changes that arc 
implied in rebirth. 

The friends of the slain man who accuse the 
man of having murdered the soul are the attributes of 
pure discrimination, judgment and the like which have 
come to suspect the real nature of the 'usurper.' The 
accused persons (the attributes of the bodily man) 
deny that there was a soul to be murdered. The 
evidence is uot sv\fl!lciettt to convict the uiuepentant 
bahiratvmi. This means that speculative intel!eciuan<m 
(as the mystics know oO is seldom sulBcient to convince 
an unwilling disputant. A practical test is called for 
under the circumstauccs. 'Strike the "dead” with a part 
of the burnt nnfs' It is done; and h>! a complete miracle 
is wroueht, Tliecow that was worth three pieces of gold 
when alive is of inestimable value novp iltat it is dea 
It is lileraily worth its weight in goid. The three pieces 
of gold for which living ntifs was to be sold repTC«cnt 
ample means for procuring nccescants, ccmforls and 
luxuries of life, or, according to another line of iticoght, 
ample provision for 
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For these men barter their The d»cript|on‘. 

of the cow is not answered by. any other cow, than tlie* 
orphan’s; for nafs is really not a member of the bovine' 
class.. The bodily man .regards himself Jas- ehiirely: 
composed of blood, whence ' the colpur of the.-orphah’s' 
cow, red, intensely red. ‘ We ha've it'iii the'hffli book of 
Moses that the blood is the life (Deiit. 3cii. 23).' \ \ < 

Blood is also neither young nor pld; but' common 't&' 
both youth 'and old age, ’ 


An ordinary cow could not surely help". growing old' 
between the death of the orphan’s father and" the attain- 
ment of;nanhood by him who” was - but ‘a child - lit, his 
fathei’s death.And.whQ.woald have 'paid three pieces of 
gold for,.an untamed useless cow that had- wandered all 
its days in a desert ? The description, that.it is no.t broken 


to plough the earth or water the field, is.also'very-siigges-*'' 

tive, showing that one need not look for'ihe object-'td bd 

sacrificed among the cattle- that'..ar'e ■ employed in ''-tW 

plough or for the frugatiou of fields. It - not- being,:the 

rule of -.practice for kihe.lo be' employed for the -purpose 

of ploughing and'lrrigating. -fields, the-negation of suck 

employment .is intended to exclude their . tribe th'e 

-malps of which W's., bullocks) are. cdrtainly.em plowed 

'?aler.. .the' filling 
. of the tedy aft« tl.o.;,n,i„ctori.; * 

^ to the Mcopo of - lhe,soal Aim 'it, W-coif: 

■•S S.'""-’ •’ thi 

Spirit soars away upwards to nihana. ' ‘ 
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Sach is the sublime teaching embedded in the legend 
of the sacrifice of the red tieifer, wiiicli, unfortunately, 
has been understood in quite an opposite sense. Indeed 
the entire doctrine of sacrifice has been grosslj' misundcr> 
stood by men who have been doing tliemselves incalcii* 
lable harm instead of good. 1 need only add about this 
heifer legend tiiat it contains, within the small dimensions 
of a solitary pictogram, the highl)* condensed essence 
of the entire religious and philosophical lore, and csti. 
mates, most accurately, the value of uafs with reference 
to tiiree kinds of ideals, material, hcavciiiy .-ntd divine. 
Its temporary control enables man to eke «iut his living 
in this life, by manual labour or otherwise (tliree pieces 
of gold) j by curbing it rrgularly heavenly pleasures are 
enjoyed in the next rebirth (six pieces of gold) ; but 
if it 1)0 destroyed totally it immediately leads to Gudhood 
which means eternal Life and joy and Immortality 
(its full weight in gold) ! 
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"From the hour when you first journeyed’ from your 
home have you also been journeying away •, from all 
sins?” He said "No 1” "Then,” said Junayd, "you have 
made no journej'. At every stage where you halted foi 
the night did yon tiavetae a station on the’.way tb'- 
God?” "No,” he. replied. "Then,” said Junayd, "You 
have not trodden the road, stage by, stage. When you 
put on the pilgrim’s garb at the proper place, did 'you 
discard the qualities of human nature .as you cast oS 
your clothes?” " No." “ Then you have not put on the 
pilgrim’s garb. When you stood at ‘ Arafat,* diil yW 


stand one moment in contemplation of God ?”•- ** No." 
“Then you'have not stood "at ‘Arafat.’-' When you went 
to Muzdalifa and .achieved your desire, did you renounce 
all sensual desires?" “No.” “Then. you have not gone 


to Muzdalifa. When you circumambulated the ICa ' ba^ 
did you behold the immaterial, beauty of. God .‘in ■ the 
abode of purification?” “No." "Then you have uot 
circumambulated the Ka’ ba. ' When you ran bet\v,eea 
Safa and Marwa; did you attain to purity (Safa) and 
virtue (MuruWwat)?’’ " No” “Then ybu have -not run. 
When you cfme -to Mina, did all youf wishis '(muna^ 
cease ?” « No" « Then yon have . not yet visited Mina. 
, When you reached the slaughter-place and* oflfered sacri: 
fice, did you, sacrifice the objects of .worliy. desire ?” 
NO. Then yoy have not sacrificed. When you threw 

tl>e pebble, did you throw • 'away .whkteVer 'sen'sh^l 
- thoughts were accompanying you?’’ “No.” "Then Voc 

■ha,, not yet VoU' hoyo opt yi, 
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performed the pilgrimage** (The M^’stics of Islam, 
pp. 91 and 92). 

The best place of pilgrimage, no doubr, is where 
the associations are the most ennobling and elevating, 
that is to say, which is associated \viil» the Great Ones, 
the Titthamkaras, Tliither should the pious flock, for 
excellence in faith, teiumciation and merit. There is 
little or no good in visiting such places as are at-sociated * 
with man-made gods and goddesses, 

I shall now briefly touch upon the subject of medita- 
tion which consists in the withdrawal of ti>e mind from 
the world and in its becoming engaged in self-con- 
tempiation. The object is not merely to remain en- 
gaged in metaphysicai spccuiati ni, hut « fct/ise the 
ittfur weatiir,}; of LiU ly dtiict’y fee lint; its f'u!sii(t'>n in 
one's ozot: self. Every movement, «*vcry trrrnour, every 
breath of this mysierions j-ubnance, must, thctefmc, he 
brought under personal ob>ervaiion and minutely an- 
alysed. But this can only be dojjc hy l:eef»i»:g the 
attention fixed steadily on the soul, exclusive o; every 
thing else. The mind is, horvever, so constituted t.bat 
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Steps, to meditation. A well-regulated HfCi with pure . “ 
wholesome food, is, therefore, absolutely necessary,- if ■ 
real progress is to be made on the path. The use of - ^ 
meat and wine is forbidden, as they tend £b disturb^ 
mental equanimity, excite the passions and crwrsen 
those finer “ threads ” and nervous filaments wh.ich.con- 
iiect the soul with the mind, preventing thereby- tlie • 
turning of attention* inwards in the direction of the • 
Self. Well does Isaiah say : . . 


« Bat they also liavo erred ibrongh wine, and.tbrongh strong ■ 
drink are ont o£ llio way j itko priest and the prophet ■ 
have erred throagh strong drink, they are swallowed; 
up o£ wine, they ate ont o£ the way throngh strong 
drink } they-orr in vision, they stnmble in 'jodgroent. ' 
For oil tables 'are 'foil of vomit and filthiness, .so that ' 
there U no plade clean ” (Chap, zxviii. 7-^8). '■ \ 


» * / « ' < e 

These are the external accessories to' meditation. ' 
The internal helpful causes are. certain* thought-forms^ 
which have been found to be highly useful as aids 'lo-, 
self-realisation. Of. these .a very simple forth, is to . 
imajgine a pure Effulgent Divinity, a partless ^embodi- 
ment of pure InJleUigence, pure Happiness and pFeace** 
seated', within the '.physical body. -'This is.to be visu-. 
alised by partly. 'closing’ the eyes and by fixing the ‘attend” 
lion on the ** inside.” ■!£ it be iojand necessary'to. employ.. 
V words 'with • reference .to this Divine' Embodiment' of. 
, ' pure Knowle.'Jge iipd joy; it should only . 'be me'diVate<i= 
^.upon, with '-the aid . of siicb., words as are desenptive of 
he uu^-nature of the soul^Owi; [ 
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dha, Paramdtman, Niranjan (pure), and the like. The 
following s'hka is especially recommended ; 

frrom: ?n«r 3:^^ wbw. 

■a^tr ^ s i i rgn ^TTqr frsrur: 

« 

This is to the effect that I am One ; I am free from 
Impurities ; I am divine ; I am pure ; I am invested with 
the attributes of knowledge and perception ; all else is 
outside me ; is not me ; and Is the product of karntas. 
In this way should one meditate on one's own Self. 
As the power of steady meditation increases, a time 
comes when there is a coalescence of the subject and the 
object of contemplation, when he who contemplates 
finds himself merged in the being whom he contemplates 
upon ; when the apparent Is absorbed in the real. The 
Lover and the Beloved here become one ; the devotee 
now realises his oneness with his God (Atman Dharma, 
pp. 27-29). VVliat is meant is the merger of the poten- 
tial in the ideal, the stamping of the pnritled subriance 
of being with the impress of Divinity, the transforma- 
tion of the jiviUman into P<iraii:dUi:an, ix., God. This 
is termed entering into life, and is a process «o fall of 
life .^^^d joy that tho<e who have experienced its thrilling 
ecstacy even for the brief space of a second have bet. 0 
filled with it. 
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are concerned almost exclusively with .the riddance^ 
of the internal hUbj not with the washing of the outer 
carcass or with bodily distortions and poses. Physical 
posture^ fasting and the like are, "no doubt, nec^sary for' 
progress on the path, but they are" only accessories to 
self'Contemplation, which is the direct cause of 'libera*, 
tion, For without the controlling of the mind, speech and, ' 
body it is not possible to enjoy any thing like steadiness 
in dhy&na (meditation or c9ntemplation) ; but without 
the dhy&na itself what purpose shall be served by simple 
bodily mortification and self*torture ? Neither Raja 
Yoga (union through the mind) nor Hatha- Yoga (thq 
path of physical austerity) is likely to lead to satisfac- 
tory results for this reason. Even Yoga (the path' 
of knowledge) is not the tight method by itself. ’ The' 
proper path cbnsists in the union ofKigbt Faith, Right 
Knowledge and Right Conduct, as defined, in an earlier 
lecture. Bhaktt Yoga (devotion) is certainly 'a very' 
useful ally on the path, if rightly employed. 


The object of devotion is,' however, not a mytbolo>- 
gical god or goddess, but one’s own soul . primarily, 
though so long as perfection is not, .attained, ones 
^ust i^alhk and he devoted to, the Tirthamharas^ 
than Whom there can be no. greater Teacher. As 'the 
Qur an pointedly asks (Sura Baqr.-.verse 132)- • 

• • ' to. a.d 

? and we sn.to Him aervan'ts." ' ‘ 

^ gory,of,l,e l.feof , j, ,, tto 
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idtai^ in Jewish thouglit and with all its Jewish imper- 
fections, of Life Triamphant, of a Dii'ine Sonship of 
Pure Spirit, of Divinity made manifest in man. Verity, 

'*...1 say anto yon that in this place ie one greater than the 
Temple. Bnt i£ ye had known what tbip incaudh, I 
^ wilt have mercy, and not sacriGcc. ye wonid not have 
condemned the^gntilles!> '* (Mott. xii. <> and 7} : 

Accordingly, the Message of Truth on the Victory- 
Banner of Gods is the Gospel of Life and Joy, composed 
in three of the sweetest of words — ah\ms& parmo dkai~ 
indk (non-injuring is the highest religion), that hold out 
a promise of Life to ail beings, and to iiiin who follonrs 
it in daily living, Life Eternal as a PararoAtman (God) I 
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General Survey and Cpn^usions, , 

Our labours are now' about fo be endedi this -being' 

thelast.of the lectures that . I have to* deliver' before 

you. We have seen how '"different religion /has proved 

to be fro'm'what'we had taken it -to inean,;and bow it 

really was the same teaching, the same principle, the sathe; 

doctrine, the .same tenet under"' different names ' and 

forms and formulas. Systems as hostile as Hinduism,;; 

that sanctified the cow and Mahomedanism > that' en- 

ioined its sacrifice, theologies so wide apart as Christian-' 

;ty that made the ' belief iii the existence of a- 'son., of 

God and Judaism, and others that denied that, tlieit' 

God had a wife or son, have'fieen found to* have been. 

•*!**#• 

real brothers, descendants of the same Parent, r^'the. 
■ Scientific Truth— though unknown to 'and unrecognised' 
by one another, owing to the ' differences of "robes and 
masks they have been wearing ' and "also, of - the parts 
they have been playing on the mythological stage from 
hoary antiquity. For say what "you may to the contrary 
scientific truth must have. existed in the wo'rl'd * bWose 
men could have set out tobuild their, myihblogical, pan-; 
theons .on its 'principles.*. Allegory. c'auaoE precdde factj 
It is Uie fact that precedes allegor>'.-. ; * . ■" '- ; 

“Sntely U were a foolish attofept.i' writes, Thomas -Carlyle, 
that hog mU writer whois well known’ for hia farisight- 

•“ *'’“**‘'’* attempt , to pretend 
S-'r-TV*®®.® ''/ P.henomeuon ns that . far- 
oisnut -distraoted cioady -imbroglio of .Pairanism.:.! 
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was once a reality ; that not poetic aticfrory, least of all 
that dupery and deception were the origin oC it. Men, I 
aay, never did believe idle aonga, never risked their sonl’t 
life on allegories: men in all times, especially in early 
earnest times, have had an instinct for detecting qoacks, 
for detesting qnneks. Let ns try if icaving oat both the 
qaaok theory and the allegory one, and listening with 
affectionato attention to tliat far off confnsed rnmonr of 
the pagan ages, we cannot ascertain so innch as this at 
least, that there was a kind of fact at the heart of them ; 
that they too were not mendacions and distracted, bnt 
in their own poor way trnc and sane”— (Heroes and 
Hero-Worship). 
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The position of Jainism is dear from the contents of 
mr third lecture, which has been the true basis of 
comparison and the medhs of reconciliation of the diverse 
faiths examined by ns. As a matter of fact, the Creed 
of tiie Titfhamkaras furnishes the only platform 
where all otiier creeds may meet and be reconciled to 
one another. This '* Confluence of Opposites,” as the 
reconciliation of the apparently conflictinf; 'religions 
may be termed, is not possible elsewhere, not because 
they have no platform for a gathering of men, nor bc> 
cause they are ail characterized by intblerence. nor 
because they do no* desire to be reconciled, hut be- 
cause they are the followers of Ektirsfa- VUda (ooe*sl(led 
absolutism), the irreconcilable antithesis of AmkAnta^ 
X'ddii (many-sidedness or relativity of thought). The 
difTerence in the tv;o viev/*! lies in this that while a 
nn'n.Taina v;ould ins'st on the truth of hi^ own faith. 
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involved in studying the stand-points of- others.,. A ■ 
for our own satisfaction, we have the . highest ^'*^*^*” -.. 1 . ' 
in the agreement between (i) scC<mce,.(iO reasfn.^n ^ f . .. 
testimony; and, aa stated in the.. second lecture, w 

these three combinedly agreed on any point,, t^e tna 
was put absolutely beyond doubt and dispute, . 

We have before us (i) the truth as taught 
Ones, the Tritliamkaras^ who attained' to. Godhood wi \ , 
its aid [Testimony of Gods]; fiC) the cohlirmattotJ o 
Word of Law by a scientific study of nature 
(iii) the agreement oL reason after tiie 'most searchht^ ;• 
enquirj^ [Logic];, and the most important of 
.actual corroboration' furfiished i.hy -every other "ancient. 
,. religion wUhout a single exception, showingi- .'io 
clearest possible -manner, the concurrence pf.the.'crttif®. 

. Human race in the past as to ’the reality; and 

cability of t]ie method.,. Tl^e hext question, isj why afe> 

there no Omniscient Teachers to-day. .amongst ' us. . to* 

, ^ttle our disputes? The reply is that these are very^*^ 
.'times,. with woi^se to cqine in, the fuVure..- The. humanity. 

- . thi* age is not .'.qualified -for practising •.ascetic^ih*. 
Vou cannot have omnisofeUce except as ’the ‘ culmina" 
high’ order of ksceticism; -Hence,. !wh’en 
ave no true ascetics, you.-xca'n'have ' no VothhisciCnt 
- \eaphecs either. .Th«e are; trideed, ve^y.' bad times 

nit .None of. the. residents of 

‘'>».part o£ .the .wnrW - .. -''L. 
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2500 years have already passed by. For this period 
the prophecy is that nirvana shall not be attainable 
then. There is a covert reference to this in the New 
Testament Sciipture also. 

" When heaven wan abat np three yean> and (tx 

montbii, - when great famine was thronghont all the 
land” (Lake, it. 26). 

The number of months in 3 years and 6 months 
corresponds to 42 millenniums, taking a month as equi* 
valent to a thousand years. Be that as it may, it » 
evident that there has been great deterioration amongst 
men during the last 2500 years in tc’spcci of 

(i) faith, that has been almost rvhnily replaced 
by either a pure souMcss matciuli^m or by 
fantastical Literalism of inyilndogical l< rc : 
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(v) science, which has finally consbled itself With ' 
the belief tliat theire is to be an eternal peace- , 
ful -end in the grave,- there being liappily lib . 
soul to worry one with its future' destiny-; ' 

(vi) physical strength, which' has deteriorated. in . 
some ' places quite appreciably and-- which 

. must farther deteriorate as' an .inevitable 
result of privations, pels'filence arid perennial 
wars; and 'T > ^ 

' •• • 1 

(vii) peace of mind; which is almost impossible;' 

without Religion, and'which in many caseis is 
N being throttled by the high-pressure speed <of 
modefn civilizatidn. • ‘ - 


These deteriorations are most prohouriced in India 
and in certain other parts of Asia,' but - the turn ■ of 
others is comir}g. The* Euro|)ean..Mahabharata , has. 
already. laid the foundation of suffering -and distress in 
the West,. and' the trend of the civilization' of our times, 
with’ its soul-less politics and aspirations that do not-- 
admit ' of any one liviiig for long in peace, ' may be 
'depended upon for completing the work of.rnin in dhe 
course of time, , One of the .’prophecies -of -.religion ,is, 
that there would be no, Are left- after'" 18500 years hence,' 
and it is sigmficant'that coaUs diminishing..'fast ! Be, 
.,tliat as it may, I am not here- to. 'regale you with pro-' 
phecics. These are bad titnes undoubtedly, and worse 
AT® Stitt store, though' we may faifiy exp'ectf -an pcca- 
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lal arresting of the downward movement from time 
ime. This is the reason why tliere are no Tirtkam^ 
3 S in our midst tO'day^ and why there will be none 
some time to come. The next Txrthavikata wilt 
•ear when a better order has been re>estahiished after 
trtain time (about 81500 years hence), according to 
Jaina Sciiptures. 
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' ' ' - " / ’ , ' - - ' 

"SroU -Framana ia one of Ihe-aix varietiea'. o£proof8,clBMlfiad.,7 

in Sanskrit Logic, Back as direct- perception, etc.- Tbe'- 
instmotion from ^n 'Apia ' or Pri^essor ' of a praotioat^.;. 
-aabjeot with which lie -is practically -acqaaintod, ■ is- f 
described as Sahda or Brnli-Pramana. The instractions' 
received from -him f nrpisb' only a ihoorotioal knowledge.-, 
which 'has afterwards tc be converted into pra'ctioalV 
knowledge, by aotoal' experiment or ^experience, in order..:, 
to attain to '^the level of the professor's, knowledge..*;*** .* 
The word Bishi denotes a person who. has obtained the ‘ 
real knowledge by direct personal . experience "and hia 
description of snqh experience - is first grasped -By Srnti 
or hearing < by hia aoholara who have .afterwards .to.' 
practise for themselvea and * bebom a, Bishis or.'. Seerp like ' 
theicMBster".<voi. i. pp. 88iind 29 .) . ’ 

.. Of. course, the grjsatest Professor';of . 'Religion is ih^^ 
Tirthamhara^ who rises to -Gddhodd and Omniscience ‘ 
than which, respectively, .no status if niore exalted. drid., 
kvorshijifal and knowledge,. more perfect. • The Word-df': 
fte Master is spread far;and^ wide- by. menj and is -pre- ' 
served in Scripture composed- in ■diflFerehW'ways, Bccord-. '. 
ing.-to ,the abilities and tastes' of .its' .composers. - 

jn. the preseift cycle what seems to- hkve happened'- 
w thra,.th^a clsss.df poets busied' therose|yps'- wiih 'thi'- 
it ° eiegadt,. fanciful’ ''mytiis .rouYid.- 

trari-' T' appreciated and .proved . so‘ at- . 

and SiSt" • all'classes.-. 

M 1't.r.lly TOotherirf .“■"iw' l.he'.prbUBc pKiilac; ' 
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tions-of human imagination and poetic fancy, and came, 
after a time, to be lost to view. 

In course of time and the vicissitudes of human 
destiny temples and pagodas sprang up exhibiting 
these mythological conceptions of the mind, and the 
outer rabble were invited to visit, and, later even cncour* 
aged, to worship the man>made deities thiis installed as 
objects of meditation and veneration. The outer rabble 
then had their turn. For with the inculcation of this 
impious form of worship which was a source of income 
to the priestly class, there sprang up a sharp division 
between those who held the secret, the esotcricists, and 
the vulgar laity, the cxotcriciits, who fed the former. 
The element of greed upon which the relation between 
the teacher and the taught rested was also not unpro* 
ductivc of evil result. In course of tiftic the masses 
came to firmly believe in the exoteric faith wfjich alone 
was known to them, and intolerance for an opposite 
view, which, later on, even led to bitter feuds and 
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By this time the estrangement between those who; 
followed the word o£ the Txrthfimkara in its. plain, . 
undisguised form, and the esoterlcists themselves,; ^osr -,. 
teted as it was, on the .part of the latter, to- ke^p np ._ 
appearances before -their vulgar . clientele, had 
quite pronounced. Matters went on like this till at .; 
last the branch 'finally set itself .up in opposition t6 the.. 
Tree, and is now “vociferously engaged in’. deny ing:tfs - 
relalionsbip with/the Source, .calling, it iy).\v atheifticr. 
now indefinite, now anii-Dharma (the destroyer oT 
Dlianna). The “last-comers” in our enumeration of . 
religions are those who have come eith'en as reformer^, 
of existing .creeds or who. have .ehdeaybnred .to. strike' 
out into. paths lhat.fun 'par^lel to. the- ancient tracks- 
but little. They -have hati'’ no' revelation, and’ their' 
knowledge is dptived mostly from" the misunderstood' 
word of some ancient scripture'or other to which’tbej' 
have attached themselves; In short, they .may belhajd 
..to have just rushed up lb) the pl^atform-, through; the..' 
half-lit passage of Textual, Literalism, and .are.-'iiow-f 
waxing eloquent on ; their, notions 'concerning '.'tHe. 
shadow's they passed by'^in that dim uiicinny)-lighti' 
Here and .there we, , hb doubt, come across gleams of, 
'.real inSight'.in' some df their works; but that* "is only, 
where a -reformer- lingered a bit over .some .particular 
shadow in the course of bis. rush through the 'regiop.of. 

• 'mythology ahd'myth. 

^ *iow to the relation,' of-' the different .crepds. 
among ,thetn selves, Kehgioh -may be- descriibed -'as-'a 
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Central Pagoda set on a liliLtop in the heart of a beau> 
tiful city, where the EfTulgence of Pure intelligence pre* 
sides in its Eternal Splendour. This Is the Holy Jxua- 
Bdn\ (Revelation) that proceeds from the Thihamkara 
v/hose Worshipful Image ts installed in the sanc- 
tuary to guide and inspire mankind in the Right Path. 
The Light of Intellectualism is here so powerful that 
only a few worshippers can approach the* Sanctuary 
witiiout blinking. But there are covered pas«agc<: from 
different parts of the city which lead to an underground 
'maze of courts over the watl< of which ate painted many 
hbautiful figures of gods and men done in life-like per- 
fection. Eacli tribe has its own court in the ma,-e ; 
there are the Vcdic Court, the Jewish Court, the Pars! 
Court, the Arabian court and many other Courts raised > 
by different peoples some of r/hom have now entirely 
passed away. All these courts are built round the base 
of the Sanctuarj' where the Goddess presidcK 

over the IMAGE of TRUTH ; and the paintings on 
their walls arc so arranged ih*t they exactly fit inlc 
niches carved out in the wall of the Sanctuary itself by 
the Sculptors and Artists of old. And so esfcellcut is 
their workmauship and so cunning the skill of the 
Sculptor that you do no; perceive them as images made 
by human hand, but as living gods and men and animals, 
engaged in the fun and frolic of the ImmoTtal*. Here 
you have Ganesha presiding over the entrance ta the 
Hindu Court, where you may still see Indra embfacir.g 
his ptrtt's wife, marked with cgly Sj'Oti tli>t .tse 
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turning into eyes at Brahma’s' intervention. lit 
Hebrew Court you see your Garden of Eden,,with'its two 
famous trees, and the tragedy of the fall , being enacted ; 
in all its grim detail. Yonder in the Court of tli^Nevif > 
Faith you find John baptising at the forbidden, Jordon, .a ' 
Divine Soul raising the dead'and crucifying’ the 'fleshly ^ 
bahiratmon in the place of the skull ;* and .iuw* Afaby** . 
you.have Mahomedans and. Jews joining- in' .the -cele- ; 
brations over the sacrificial co\y; But there is ho' passage 
from here into the Sanctuary, excjspt through certain", 
hidden doorways which are so completely, concealed - by.-., 
the Artist’s work as to be altogether uh perceivable exedpt • 
with subtler vision. The wh'ple of this maze Of cOufts is-; 
plunged in total darkness; exci^pt for the .thin' coloured ' 
.light from within tlie Sanctum Sanctorum that is.illuinihr- '■ 
ing the wonderful images and -pictograms tKemseryes'/ - 
There was a key which every one of the old’ Artists pps- 
Sessedj'but it had been lost long. before .the commence- 
ment of the A. D. era, though it was re-constructed' again' , 
at the time; Some, isoo years ago this key , . was again.' 
fitted into some of the'dock^ but since .then' it -is .to -be'' 
doubted if any orte has ever possessed it„or opened any of. 
the locked doors .till. now. To-day you .jhaye b^d that/ 
'key plac^ in your hands. ' Asyou seeiviris not^: a./key. • 
'of iron of brass or even of a precious' ju.etal,.,, like silvbf 
.pr gold, but.the KEY of KNOVyiiEDGE^ iliu’niiiiM/ 

itself apo^ its siirrpundipgs.-,: .Ifs'.Vsup'efhal phosphofiesr." 
ceoce enables;its possessbr .to perceive' thfe. hidden.;' bars', 
and locks that ba:r the-way fo-Uje InheV ' Court': of .i.Tiife. 
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and Light: It is this Key oC Knowledge for the loss of 
which Jesus upbraided the Doctors of Law : 

Woo onto ypn, lawyers 1 for yo hare token owoy Ujc key 
of knowie(]{;e : ye entered not in yonreelvee, and then) 
• tbat.were entering in ye hindered.** (Late, zi. 52). 

It is this very Key of Knowledge that has. been re- 
constructed now and placed in your hands, and I tru^ 
you will not suffer it to be lost again. 

There is one striking feature about this business of 
re-construction of the Key of Knowledge : it was lost by 
Lavryers originally and it is a lawyer who is restoring it 
now 1 
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to have been the custodians of Knowledge; IMvine in 
the remote past as mine, so that you are no stfanjgers- 1'6- 
Truth i . ‘ ‘ ■ 

And nov/ a word about putting the 'Ideal of .Life into-' 
practice. Religioiv is,-o£ course, of.no .avail, unless, if. is' 
put into practice. Mere theory* is useless, though-;it .is'; 
absolutely true that.Faith once acquired 'musLinevitabiy'. 
lead to nirvana^ because it is a" psychological law that' 
belief never fails to translate itself into action sooner of/ 
later. . . ^ 

Now, if you look acpuhd you,' you will findlhe Xyorld ■ 
only too full of trouble and misery and .-.discontent .^IV 
over. There is., desolation, everywhere and.* hearts' of* 
men are,; pierced with grief and aching with -paid. vTIie;' 
havoc wrought is not due to any other , cause, but- *Iia^; 
been brought about by the human: hand itself. .'.Our 
insatiable lust for dominion and gold is i^inly ..respon-' . 
sible for all our calamities land suffering." ' We falsify^^ 
our engagements ; .v/e violate' our promises’ .- sdiemhiy ; 
.made, 'and we 'tra|nple on our iftfatiWwhen’-tbey-dd^ 
longer serve our,pufpoUV' Yet we! are: ever. ready:-; ta^ 
talk, of Lquity and Law-and are never, abashed .to' pro« 
claiip. that we are 'walkirig in! ihe^appointed -patir. of 
Duly and Zl/romd t.. :Pdori,wretclWd; purblind man I* .in' 

his cbrjceit-he would-not. only'deceiveWselfii^'h 

:: neighbour, .but would laiSb. 'dh'bEiv the Law' ff ■ he ‘ oni^! 

throw-dhsl inti th'e eyesofNatAej:- lie 

l.o«« w„u AU ,i,EocV;Hia -:id«. -^na 
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grabbing ideals should be replaced with the true concep- 
tions of Life. For, as it is said in the Bible, 

» what is a tnao profited, i£ bo cliall gain the whole 

world, and Iobo his own sonl ? or wliat sbnil a roan give 
in exchange for his aoni ? * ~Matt. xvi. SC. 

'Live and let live* is the true motto for a truly 
religious life, with the emphasis placed on the second 
part. For if you arc killed in the endeavour to make 
another live, your reward is life more full and abundant 
in the next incarnaMon, but should you be so unfortun- 
ate as to sacrifice another's life so that you might pro- 
’ long your days on earth, ihetc are only suffering and 
pain in store- for you in the hereafter. Have you not 
read in the Bible. 

4 4 

<* Go yc and learn xhnt that racanrib, I wlH iiave roticy, 
and not pncrifice” (Malt. x. 13 ) ? - 
This is again repeated in Malt. ::ii. 7 : — 

Bnl if yc had known what this incancth, I will haTo' toircy 
ood not encrifice.” 

• - Does it not strike you ih.nt if the taking of life be 
cruel and calls for the exercise of merc>* when dene in 
the name of a god or goddess, dots it cease to be.crcie! 
when done in the name ofr-ne's own painfc or torgsre? ■ 
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He who deceives himself in the matter of animal .food};.; ':: 
will be deceiving hinfiseir in all- other things'.^ Life fs-, 
-dear and joyous to all and he - who 'destroys .it (or . si' 
momentary gratification of his palate, is .certainly hot ■ 
fit to be admitted' in the Realm of Mercy and l^ove' that-.;, 
are the two most prominent 'attributes of Divinity,'; 
With unmerciful instincts in full operation,' the- fusion 
of spirit and matter takes the very worst, forms and'; 
drags one into the most undesirable surroundings and.'r, 
conditions in the next re>birth. It is fiossible for us.'ndw 
that we have \he light of -reason .to guide iis 'to ‘.reform' 
•ourselves, but it will hot: always be so if we fall' into,' 
lower grades of life jn' the future, 


When tins lust for flesh is lessened, we shall ac^uird : 
. a clearer outlook in politics, and the relations of nations, ' 
• communities and slate's will then be. ad justed* and fegU“^ 
lated by the rules of Mercy and Love.-’ . • ■ ■ . ■ i 

,It,is well tONknovfr that there are' four kind's of ' ideals, 
in life which are termed . ' ' ' • " 


(ij-h/ramn (religion or virtue] 

■ (U) art/ra (wealth)’, : • ' . 

' '.(h|) ^&ma (pleasure), and' • 

.-.-j ;(iv) fsalvation). • ’•, 

' hoid^-r f6r the house-. 

■ ’-reitr • f i ■ (sainfj'wh'o' hhs 

The- rule.k^wisd'pm- governing' 

^'the lowest'of 'aird Pleasure is 

' . i . ■ ,, .‘^1! »<Jeals,,an'd must be ; subordinated’.to the 

" * * •» » 
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acquisition o£ wealth, which, in its turn, must be 
controlled by Dharma. For if you spend* the time 
that should be devoted to the acquisition of weaitii in 
reckless Bacchanalian revelry, you wilt soon find your* 
self reduced to beggary, while wealth acquired without 
a due regard to the rules of Religion can only lead to 
unhappy results in the end. Therefore, 

'* seek yo first llio kingdom oC God nod Iiis rigbtootis* 

ness and all tUcso tbitigs »bati bo added onto yon” (Matt. 
Ti. 33.) 

The sddku, who has renounced the world, can, of 
course, have no other ideal in life than saivation. ffe, 
therefore, seeks neither pleasure, nor wealth nor even 
virtue, but becomes engaged in pure self* contemplation, 
to destroy his It should be stated that virtue 

is a cause of bondage as much as VMce,.thc difference * 
being that the bondage resulting from the former is 
pleasant — birth in a high family, happy sunonndings 
and the like — while vice gives rise to undesirable 
circumstances and conditions. 

The sddhu, therefore, avoids boili virtue and vice by 
becoming engaged in pure selLconteroplation, which 
destroys the root of bondage— r^fvr fattachment^ and 
n veshit (aver sion ) — in no t ime. 
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and beyond the limits which it has been possible for me' 
to reach, Mr. Iyer’s work* already so often ' referred 'to'"’ 

in Inn I a.1^ ^ 'n ^ 4 


cone 'With respect to Hindu;. Mytholog5)^,-th6ugb'{ wish, 
it could be more systematic 'aiid elucidative.' ifhe other', 
systems have hitherto been in the .'nature of a'seSled ■ 
book, except for 'a highly creditable -attempt at jUib 
elucidation of tlie. mystery ‘of- the. Apocalypse by anv 
American writer, Mr. J. M, Pryse, who set.to. work"with < 
a great deal Of enthusiasm and. insigh t. ‘‘ There' are - uqit' 
many errors to be found in the ‘‘ApocalypsexUnsbaledi^ 
and the few that there, are are such as could liafdly be ’ 
avoided -by «n' European ' or A merickri' Writer yvhp has'. 
^ tiot paid his homage, with due humility, to' the Gb'ddess. 
and* Patroness of Trutli, better Tcnbivn' ak-Virw-^^wi; tb’e' 
^ghter of God (TiMm^arn). • One instance 
suffice for illustration. Mr, Pryse .did' norknmv the ’ 
nature, function, -divinity ancL.number 'of the Hbly- 
sp that- when-. he^came dOross.the passage' 
which '’n‘the'Apoc‘alyptlc,‘'d‘rama. 

loss a T* ®°'''®®^®"“>l?cturei.he‘.was"at S- 

ZnTZ '" his^p^i^ldikity' lilt' 

i ®^,°/,^,^ 9 rtnights,, which h'e'hurriedly passes 

wh^t -irot-pcbu'r-to him ib-ask/ 

^^ose^qoUid'^ 24 fb^Hight^. Wiih;^ 

^^®^'H«myer:.tha^thesk .^ Uf 
- .wenty Elders .are..seafpfl'rt« r - v- ‘ ' 

ih. TU„n. 6TI.ffi-rtS:™vV ^ 

e, at the ninitiation of an :aspir-'' 
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tng soul! As TirtMmkafas They are the right men 
in the right places; for They are the true Teachers and 
initiation only signifies the imparting of instruction by 
a duly qualified guru (preceptor) to a novice. Certainiy,- 
there can be no teacher greater than the Tirthamhara, 
for He Is God Himself, and we have it from the Qufan, 
in a passage already cited elsewhere. — 

‘The Baplieoi o£ God! and who is better tbaa God at baptls- 
• iog ?” (Sora Baqr). 

Let me remind yon, the scene is laid 'in spirit’ 
(Apocalypse, iv, 2) in the Court^of Life. An. aspiring 
soul, possibly a future TV/r^nw^/rrOijs to be initiated. 
The secret to be imparted is the myster)' of the book 
xvritten within and nii the back side and sealed with 
seven seals, which plainly means the secret of embodied 
existence, the spinal column and the seven p.sychic 
of^wpv* being the original of the mysterious hook. 
The cu£ on titc throne is Life in ll.c abstract, for it is 
not shovrn as wearing any kind of clothes and is not 
desciibcd any further in any manner with reference to 
any bodily /rrw/iflrfrirr. In thi« Court, in these surround- 
ings and nndcr these circnro^iance* you are to conceive 
24 fortnights , If ocenp} ing the four and twenty seats 
which arc .nil that arc provided for there ! 
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who appear in each cycIist Their white raimeht is. 
indicative of individualised being as distinguished froB» 
the pure abstractness o£ Life* as a property conution to, 
all living beings. As such They are pure Embodiments, 
of the purified Effulgence of Li?e» the white of' their, 
raiment being an emblem of the absence .of • all . binds- 
of Impurities that are ultimately material in nature.' ..In^ 
plaiu English, they are only robed in their own • Efful- 
gence, while the crowns , of gold, which, it- will be seed,, 
are not worn by any one else In that scehe,3fe'emblema . 
of the supreme status of Divinity. V ■> y 


1 am su/e you twill agree with me that .there' is- np^ 
room here for weeks or, fortnights anywhere in tlii^‘ 
drama. As already observed, Mft Pryse knew nbthin'g i 
about Jainism, which is by no means his fault.' 'Thb 
present lecturer, too, was quite in .the dark as,t'o the' tenets 
of Jainism till the year 1913, though, a Jaina by.birth;'- 
The reason is tbat'lbe Jai.na' Literatui^e has only coine, to.: 
be published in, Htridi and English in' 'recent times, so,. 
that those who only knew .^liese' languages could not • 
gain .access to Jaina Books which - were not even -506-' ’ 
lished^ih any language 2b* years r ago. 'For this the' 
J.ainas are to ,be-blamed' unreservedly,. As .'the ‘Tirtliamfi . 
'karas- are just ' barely *- alluded ,to elsewhere .Ap'd as 'the* 
tfull accounts o.f Their Lives'arb'only p^servediu Jairiismi; 

« aothiog surprising. if. a seeker .'after the troth :in 
t B distant cootinenf' of America .has bee’ti misled by, 
- We -all. afe. quite fas liable -to commit 
^ mtlar mistakes. After all mythology .is-npt a - science 
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to be encouraged; though its elucidation is now" neccss* 
ary for reconciling' us to one another. For the real 
aspirant who wishes to know the Truth the scientific 
path alone is indicated. He will find it much safer to 
keep away at a respectable distance from these winding 
by-patbs and twists than to run the risk of losing himr 
self in their labyrinthine mazes and unillnmined crypts. 
In short, mythology is to be approached in the 
spirit of an explorer, never as a devotee; and the explore 
er*s qualiScation — scientific knowledge of the depart* 
ment of Life whose various aspects lie petrified in the 
now-crumbling pantheons of the world — is as essenfial 
to successful wotk as is a spirit of sympathy for the 
views of the Architects whose bands were engaged in the 
shaping of the diverse gods and goddesses. 

And now a word about the modern theories of evolu- 
tion that proceed upon the assumption that mankind has 
evolved from a lower into a higher stair, especially with 
respect to iutellecUtaUsm and religion. Well, I have only 
to say as to this that you have seen for yourselves whetlier 
we are wiser today than the ancients at whose primitive 
'simplicity* it has become a fashion with the learned cf our 
day to laugh in and out of season, judge for yoi»«e!ves 
whether >'Ou knew the truth or the ancient^, and in ca»e 
you come to the conclusion that your ideas ab-^ui the 
wisdom and worth of the ancients were wrong, then 
modify your notions of evolution and ether erroneous 
views accordingly, i have not mtich time at my diepo^a! 
now, nor do I pesses? the necessary quaUileatioa^ to 
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speak on the subject, ’’bat 1 will say this that, bur thepri^ ; 
and notions about evplution-and other, kindred subjects', 
are not based on -any. general ; 0 r special, .revelation/ 
which cannot be altered; they are purely . provisional, 
hypotheses, hastily formed and . intended only, as '.all': 
provisional hypotheses arej to, serve' .as working - based, 
for further research. ‘No true scientist will ever .venture • 
beyond this but if is reserved . Tor:' the indifferent i 
thinkers outside ;the regio.n of science to shout * them-/ 
selves hoarse on the irrefutability of opinions, thus ; 
burriedl}' formed on insufficient ' basis ! The hidden-' 
wisdom of the.'aticlents is there to knock oh the .head,, 
all such speculations pf the .moderns who are even -today 
almost wholly ignorant of this very secret;:9<?h!«f<r of the 
soul. Hence, he .who would form' 'a theory of .the id-\ 
.tellectual infancy .of the 'entire human -race in. the ipast . 
would have first to account for this wealth' of misundeVr 
stood wisdom .which he has inherited, from ' the .'remot- - 
€st ancestor of his in the ^ape of fables and-myths; * 

The fact is that - knowledge - is hot a ' monopoly- 
of any particular period/' much. /less' of the present 
age. The ancients were, better 'qualified for it’ by’ their ' 
siipple. living aud'higlftUinkmg^ though 'in the -very 
nature of - things .pure l.divme; Knoviledge' ' must ;'al'vv'ays 
be , confined to but ‘a few assiduous naen. '' Those outside 
■'c'omnri”* 3ivlue illutuinktton- must; necessarily 

V W.abWlute 

K P.wmds, and’- these. w.ould b'ot^ co'py -'ahd 
.cco,.tog .0,, tW.. - 
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Many of the ancient myths and rites, especially those 
centred in human sacrifice, appear to be purely bar- 
barous in origin, yet they might be no more than 
unhappy copies from symbolic originals. At the 
same time it is a fact that barbarism is at least 
•as old as enlightenment, and the very attempt to 
spiritualise the sacrificial cult points to the huma- 
nising effect of Religion on a savage and bar- 
barous horde. Certainly, the composers of tiic myths and 
rituals associated v/ilh human or animal sacrifice 
could not well have been truly pious vegetarians w\fb 
were not likely to have recoutsc to a symbolism that 
must have been revolting to their natural instincts and 
the merciful bend of the mind. The full development 
of Hindu thought has been liaccd nut in the Appendix 
to the Practical Path, and probably other systems 
would have to be worked not in the same way, Kvery 
case must, however, be dealt with on it« own merits, 
■as no bard and fast rule can be laid down vihtcU will 
govern all cases indi^ctiroinalcly. I think I have .vaid 
enough on^lhc ^object in ihc'c few wards. 
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carsi'og; therefore,' oUoose life, that -both thoa* and./ 
thy seed may lire '* (Deateronomy, jnes. 19 ). • • . ' 

In other words, “ Life. Is God,', and ! am HV* is the ' 
watch>word in Religion, and , you shall • certainly 1101'. 
go astray if you endeavour, in every possible nray, to ^ 
'make your abode, in your Life, -which is your 'true, 
work, ' ■ • . . . 


And, now, before we part, let us' join .In prayiog toT 
/Life for its .Divine 'Gifts of Love and Mercy; and • 
Vairagya, .and in wishing T Peace and Happiness to all 
living beirigs, including' every ' manifestation of Life' 
divine, howsoever .'loivly placed -in the order oi bdng 
today. • : ' - ' ■ ' ' ■ 

ir^, NgiT, irT.g%%T ^Erfwlw I 

1 ^ ^ 1 5fhfr II. a .« 

■ He who. has subdued his - passfons' and , desires ;• 
Who has realised the secret of .the - Universe in its: 
entirety, , ‘ • • ' ; ' \ . 

, ‘ Who is variously termed Snddha, [MSha-] Vira, Jiaa,.^ 

■ ^arif.Hara, Brahma and Self*;^.. 


•• In Him, >1mbued' .with, ^eep devotion, may this 
. mind rof.naine] eternaliytdwell ! • • . , ■' 

. ^ vrnn' :srn^f|>nar 

• ^ vpm ^ %T. |.,n : . . 
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* 

Those wi)o have no longings left for sensc>produced 
pleasures, 

Who are rich in the quality 6( equanimity ; 

Who are day and night engaged in cncompassiog 
the good of alt, — their own as well as of others ; 

Who undergo the severe penance of self cfTacement 
without flinching, — such Enlightened Saints, verily, 
conquer the pain and misery of mundane existence, 

«ret tnzn* M ^Tir var^ ^argrtuTir » 

' sn?f fawT ^ %r ^5 wn 
tncvrsr-irf?Tfrr ttc w fcmrnref n ti n 

May 1 always associate with such aforesaid Holy* 
men ; 

May my mind be constantly occupied ivith their 
contemplation; .> 

May the longing of my heart be always to tread in 
Uieir foot*steps ; 

May 1 also never cause pain to any living being ; 
May I never utter untruth : and 
May I never covet the wealth or wife of another ! 
vrtr^ tKi ?Tnr wrrr? srifif fxR^ ttc fl?hT rs^, 
tsi uTTfr wn v? “snsr W* 1 
swPTT 1 ?^ t5i?!r-wpT istsfrn: ts^, 
vk ’srcT nw ’^ttrsr ^ o>r tE»r* r ir « 

With pride may I never be elated ; angry may I 
feel with none ; 
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The sight of another’s luck may . not ’^ake imie enyi*- 
ous with his lot ! . . l' .r ' v- 

May ffly desire be.eVer for .dealings tair and straightj 
and may my heart only delight In doing gqbd.’talothers ^ 
to the best of my abilities all the* days of iny'.life i ; / 

^ '^ 1 . • ■ ‘ 

^ rn: ^ Wt % f - 

53T**r vnrar if ^ trc rrftiirf^ It n V.m.- ' -.* 

May I always.enteftaiii .a feeling 6f''friendli-ness.'‘fqr. 
all living beings in the"worldi r ' 

■ May tUejsprihg of. -sympath^'. ih . my, heSrf'.BVeyer 
'bubbling. fdr those in agony and afHiction:. '■ 

lljay’l never feel .angry”. -with the wilel ^the vicious- 
and .thV. wrongly -difepted • .* '■ * ‘ \ ' 

May there be such an .a'dj.ustmenU ojf^thihgs . that. I- 
should .always.remain tfan'Qoil’in.'dealini wifh them ! - 

' . V.’ ’ 

sn^'«?€ «■'- 

■. ,. May m'y heart, ever o.vferflbw; -wltli' .love^at tfie .sight' 

^ ofjVirluWs'men j • ’ O' .’VO : 

. ■ ■ • ' if ' ■ ‘;. ;V . '“V.'.vV * ' ‘"-r .'■•■ ', 

, ^ mine]' ifejoice- aVways'in ^serving 

thetri-'th tVi^ 
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May jealousy never approach me, 

May . my longing be always for assimilating the 
virtues of others ; and 

May the eye never alight on their faults! 

OT wr^’tn -std, 

vmsf fitH UT ^ ^smt tfr tarTHra t 
vsTm ^ vm trr vn5p? ^ vnt, . 

ar utit H o n 

• Whether people speak of me well or ill ; 

» 

Whether wealth come to me or depart ; 

Whether 1 live to be hundreds of thousands years 
9ld, • 

"Or give up the ghost this day, 

Wiieth’cr any<one hold out any kind of fear, 

Or with worldly riches he tempt me ; 

In the face of all these possible thirrgs may my 
footsteps swerve not frem the path of Truth ! 

Sf riTn H ^ 5*7 ^ onr ^ vau o. 

t}«5iT*?tv*^‘5Tnr-W5nsttrf seetft rt nrrS i 

vr;?>'=f sjurw Vi X fm xnj ttw ttv arr 
x.z ^ ^ vnsmr « c »■ 

With pleasure may tire mind be i^ol pniTcd r.p. 

Let pain disturb it netrer, 
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« 4 , • <4 ' « 

.Unmoved, unshakable.in firmness,, niay it-grow;aaa-' 

mantine; ' - ' . ' - - 

‘ * " ' 

Arid display true moraKstrepgth when partfcd. fvoni 
the desired 'thing, of united with what is undesired 

, “ “ - 'V “ * ' * 14 

^'^‘srrrfT % sr v<sr<r§^, ■. 

ifte 'sprr-f^ ^ i ^ 

3^ W ^ rt ^risn^i 

. ^ vnriiT' w ^‘yirlP'.H ,< * 

; ‘ ‘ ■ i. 

May happiness be the lot , of -.all, - j 

May distress come hear none, ; ' . ' i, 

-Giving up ^tred, sin and pride,- .. 

May the- World- pour fourth one dohtinuoos ,etern»j 
pean-pf delight 1 ; . - ' y', ’ 

May Dharma become .the main< topic .of- conversa' 
tion in every household'; ' . , ^ ~ • 

- May evil' cease to be feasilyi wrought ; : . 

By increase of wisdom and merit.'of works, . • 

/M, ay.- men realise tbe- purpose pf humaii life* 

' Moksiial ' ^ 

tfn ^ ^ 

ym 

Kin ^ viTWT tBft, ■ > ; ^ 

TO ^ntfT ^ ^ ^ ^ n w II 

May distress and suffering op longer exist ; ’ 

May rains descend ip good time ; 

May-the'klng-also be righteously inclined*;' 
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And tmparlialiy administer his justice .amongst 
nen 1 

May disease^ epidemics and famines cease : 

May people live in peace ; 

May the exalted ahimsA dhattm prevail, ■ 

And the Gospel of mercy — trtrfhm ; jnot in- 
uring any one is the lughest religion]— i.ecoine ti:e 
ourcc of good to all 1 

^ ff*T rnespme -an ^ niir err 

srf? §if? 5t ran i 

w 05T ’errr gmfjT rjTT?jt»Rf 

faanc enr ^cr srn » s s »» 

May there be mutual love in the world ; 

May delusion dwell at a distance ! 

May no one ever utter unpleasant «peec*i 

Or words that arc harsh, with his tongue ! 

May men, made heroes, O Jugal Kishoie 

Whole-heartedly work in their country's cause 1 
- May all understand the La\vs of Truth, 

. And joyfully, sorrow and suiTcring endure ! 

Amtu ! 

Om : Peace ; Shaoti, Shanti,5hautih ! 
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